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Holland House. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 


BY EUGENE 


ITH a peculiar pleasure must every 
\ \ / lover of art, of literature, of science, 
of oratory, of genius and talent of 
all and every kind recall the departed glory 
of Holland House. I do not hesitate to say 
that there never was another private residence 
in England, or anywhere else, around which 
cluster so many interesting associations, lit- 
erary, political, social, historical. 
The history of this illustrious house takes 
us back nearly three hundred years. The 
original mansion was erected in 1607, in the 
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first years of the reign of James I., by Sir Wal- 
ter Cope, father-in-law of Sir Henry Rich, 
who acted as proxy for Charles, in wedding 
Henrietta Maria of France; for this service 
the king afterwards raised him to the peerage 
as the Earl of Holland. He received Hol- 
land House as his wife’s dower. 

In the beautiful groves surrounding Hol- 
land House Cromwell meditated his daring 
schemes of ambition which culminated in 
the execution of a king and the eleva- 
tion of a commoner to supreme power. In 
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Henry Rich, Earl of Holland. 


its noble library Addison wrote some of 
those exquisite specimens of English compo- 
sition which will outlive the palaces of Eng- 
lish kings. In its stately drawing room have 
gathered more wits and beauties, more poets 
and philosophers, soldiers and statesmen, art- 
ists and men-of-letters, more gifted men and 
accomplished women than in any other salon, 
in any country, before or since. Here Chester- 
field displayed that courtly ease and grace 
that have made his name synonymous with 
politeness all the world over. Here Sheridan, 
the ‘‘ player’s son,”’ fascinated princes and 
nobles by his wit. Here Charles James Fox 
sought repose in the home ofhis happy youth, 
after his triumphs in the Senate. Here the 
youthful Byron—shy, reservedand haughty— 
came with his first poetical laurels, proud in 
the consciousness of newly discovered genius. 
In the lovely garden of Holland House the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire often strolled. 
From one of the many windows Lady Sarah 
Lennox watched the approach of George III., 
whose dull heart was touched by her un- 
rivaled charms; or, in simple rustic dress, 
she raked the hay on the lawn in front of Hol- 
land House, to attract the attention of her 
royal lover. But it was contrary to state 
policy for aking to marry a subject, and a 
royal bride was brought over from Germany, 
who became the mother of George IV. of in- 
famous memory, while the king’s former 


sweetheart became the mother of the brave 
Napier. 

The most distinguished son of the House 
of Holland was the celebrated orator and par- 
liamentary leader, Charles James Fox, the 
second son of the first Lord Holland of the 
second creation of that title. Upon the death 
of Edward Rich, the last Earl of Holland and 
Warwick, without male issue, the house de- 
scended through the female line, to William 
Edwardes, created Baron Kensington, who 
sold Holland House to Henry Fox, the first 
Baron Holland of that name. This noble- 
man was the father of Charles James Fox, 

“The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of Debate ; 

Nor gout, nor toil his freshness can destroy, 

And Time still leaves all Eton in the boy.” 


Fox was a strange mixture of personal in- 
dolence, fiery zeal in the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, loose morals, splendid ora- 
torical powers, kindness of heart, sweetness 
of disposition, and the most generous im- 
pulses. Americans should always remember 
that Charles James Fox was a friend of Amer- 
ica in the British Parliament when America 
had few friends in that body. This pure 
patriot, accomplished statesman, brilliant ora- 
tor, and exquisite scholar was one of the most 
desperate gamesters at a time when high play 
was the fashionable vice of the day. It is re- 





Henry Fox, first Lord Holland. 





























lated that he once played cards for two suc- 
cessive hours, during which he lost $55,000, 
and that he was found shortly afterwards at 
home reclining on a sofa, calmly reading 
Herodotus in Greek. In spite of his public 
duties and private vices, Fox found time for 
regular reading. He read Homer through 
every year. Hewasa 
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Alas, it must be said that Addison, who, like 

Cato, ‘‘ had given his little senate laws,’’ at 

Will’s Coffee House, was not master of his 

own household ! 

‘Who but must laugh if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?” 

After three years of domestic infelicity, Addi- 

son died in what was 





constant student of 
Shakespeare,andknew 
Virgil by heart. One 
of the treasures of the 
library of Holland 
House was a copy of 
Virgil filled with Fox’s 
manuscript notes, 
written when he was a 
boy, and expressing 
the most enthusiastic 
admiration of the 
Mantuan bard. 

Of all the associa- 
tions of Holland 
House, the most glo- & 
rious are its literary {| 
associations, and of 
these the most inter- 
esting are those asso- [~ 
ciated with the name | 
of Addison. He mar- 
ried the dowager 








: afterwards the dining 
room of Holland 
House, an apartment 
that has witnessed 
more displays of wit 
than any other room 
in England. 

Holland House is 
most indebted for its 
fame asa literary salon 
to Henry Richard, the 
» third Lord Holland, 
f and to his wife, Eliza- 
& beth Vassall, who was 
— saidto have left amore 
marked impersonation 
—& of her individuality 
> than any other woman 
fF ofherage. Beautiful, 
high-spirited, domi- 
neering, romantic, wit- 
ty, Lady Holland ex- 
ercised or tried to ex- 





Countess of Warwick 
in 1716. That sturdy 
old Tory, Dr. Johnson, declared that the 
terms of this unlucky marriage were very 
much like those on which the daughter 
of the sultan is espoused: ‘‘ Daughter, I 
give thee this man for thy slave.’’ Lady 
Warwick, who was the widow of Edward 
Rich, Earl of Holland and Warwick, was 
something of a shrew, and she led him a 
sad dance. Did the gentle poet anticipate 
what was in store for him when he penned 
these lines? 


‘* How unhappy is he, 
That is ty’d to a she, 

And fam’d for his wit and his beauty! 
For of us pretty fellows, 
Our wives are so jealous, 

They ne’er have enough of our duty. 
But bah ! my limbs begin to quiver, 
I glow, I burn, I freeze, I shiver ; 

Whence rises this convulsive strife ! 
I smell a shrew ! 
My fears are true, 

I see my wife.” 


Charles James Fox. 





ercise, authority over 
all the visitors at Hol- 
land House. She ordered clever and famous 
men about as though they were her footmen. 
Lady Holland insisted upon Dickens’ telling 
her how Nicholas Nickleby was to end before 
he had half developed the plot. Once she or- 
dered Sydney Smith to ring the bell, when he 
remarked, ‘‘Oh, yes, and shall I sweep the 
room ?’? Sometimes when Macaulay was 
talking in his brilliant manner she would say, 
‘“‘Now, Macaulay, we have had enough of 
this, give us something else.’”” Tom Moore 
was dining at Holland House, sitting next to 
the hostess, who said to him: ‘‘ This will be 
a dull book of yours, this Sheridan, I fear.’’ 
She was right. It was dull, andso unworthy 
of its subject that the prince regent declared 
that Moore ought to be indicted for man- 
slaughter for perpetrating it. Sheridan was 
a great favorite at Holland House, and often 
passed the night there, aservant sleeping inan 
adjoining room to open a bottle of champagne 
for the thirsty statesman during the night, or 
to prevent his setting fire to the bed hangings. 
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Speaking of Sydney Smith and the prince 
regent, recalls an anecdote: The prince of 
wits and the Prince of Wales meeting one day 
at Holland House, the conversation turned 
upon the subject of the wickedest man that 
ever lived. Sydney Smith, addressing him- 
self to the prince said : 
‘* The Regent Orleans, 
and he was a prince.” 
The prince’s answer 
was a crusher: “I 
should give the prefer- 
ence to his teacher, 
the Abbé Dubois, and 
he was a preacher, Mr. 
Sydney.”’ 

One day, while din- 
ing at Holland House, 
a gentleman who pro- 
fessed to believe noth- 
ing, expressed enthu- 
siasm over some dish, 
as an apology for ask- 
ing for another help- 
ing of it, whereupon 
Sydney remarked, ‘‘I 
am glad to see that 
Mr. — believes in the 
cook.”’ 

The third Lord Hol- 
land was the friend of 
Byron, Moore, Rogers, Sheridan, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, Napoleon, Talleyrand, Wash- 
ington Irving, Edmund Kean, and all the 
most distinguished men of his time. Him- 
self a wit, he encouraged and applauded the 
wit of others ; ascholar and statesman, he 
was a liberal patron of literature, and drew 
around him the most famous statesmen of 
the age of George IV. and William IV. Ma- 
caulay pays a just tribute to this accomplished 
nobleman, when he says his frank politeness 
relieved at once the embarrassment of the 
youngest and most timid writer or artist who 
found himself for the first time among embas- 
sadorsandearls. He dispensed the princely 
hospitality of his illustrious house with a 
grace,a kindness, a cordiality which made 
him the most charming of hosts. His wit 
delighted all, but wounded none. His sweet 
disposition was not changed by years of sick- 
ness, suffering, lameness, and confinement. 
His conversation was always bright, interest- 
ing, and overflowing with anecdotes. 

We can appreciate the pleasure of being en- 
tertained by so genial a host, with such guests 





Henry Richard Vassall, third Lord Holland. 


as Macaulay, Hallam, Brougham, Palmers- 
ton, Tom Moore, Sydney Smith, Mackin- 
tosh, Luttrell, Jekyll, Lansdowne,—men who 
have controlled the destinies of nations ; men 
who have charmed listening senates by their 
eloquence ; men who have fascinated the world 
by their wit. Such 
was a dinner at Hol- 
land House under the 
régime of the third 
lord. For forty years— 
from 1800 to 1840— 
every prominent figure 
in art, literature, poli- 
tics, and science, and 
every distinguished 
stranger was a wel- 
come guest at Holland 
House. It wasasalon 
unrivaled in England, 
in Europe, or in the 
world. It wasa circle 
so catholic that every 
art and science, every 
talentand accomplish- 
ment, was represented 
by all that was best 
and brightest. It was 
the favorite resort, as 
Macaulay says, of wits 
and beauties, of poets 
and painters, of scholars, philosophers, and 
statesmen. In one corner of the splendid 
drawing room the last debate was discussed, 
and the last comedy of Scribe in another ; 
while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Baretti; while 
Mackintosh turned over St. Thomas Aquinas 
to verify a quotation ; while Talleyrand re- 
lated his conversation with Barras at the 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the 
field of Austerlitz. Unfortunately, there was 
no Boswell present in the dining room or draw- 
ing room to record the wit, the humor, the 
anecdotes, the gay persiflage that were heard 
nightly in that delightful circle. 

The life of the third Lord Holland covered 
the most interesting period of modern his- 
tory. Born just before the commencement of 
the American Revolution, he was a young 
man when the French Revolution destroyed 
the throne and the political institutions that 
had existed for a thousand years. He saw 
the extraordinary rise of a young adventurer 
without family or fortune to the throne of a 
hundred kings. He witnessed the dazzling 

















career of this marvelous man, and was fas- 
cinated by his genius and gigantic ambition. 
He lived to see the Bourbons twice restored 
to power, and twice driven from France, 
never more to return. He saw the son of 
Philippe Egalité placed upon the throne 
which his father had helped to pull down. 
He watched the young Republic of the West 
take its place among the nations of the earth, 
and rejoiced, true and liberal Englishman as 
he was, as star after star was added to the 
galaxy of free and independent states, form- 
ing a union one and indivisible. 

During an entire century the House of Fox 
enjoyed the rare distinction of always having 
one of its members conspicuous in the history 
of the country. Scarcely had the first Lord 
Holland died when his second son, Charles 
James Fox, arose to even greater distinction 
in the state; and, before the death of that 
celebrated statesman, his nephew, the third 
Lord Holland, had obtained a high place 
among the politicians 
of his time. But it 
is not as a politician 
that this accom- 
plished nobleman © 
will be remembered. 
It is as the generous 
patron of letters, as 
the genial and pol- 
ished host, as the 
founder, in conjunc- 
tion with his brilliant 
wife, of the most 
famous of the literary 
salons of London, 
that Lord Holland’s 
name will be remem- 
bered. Political fame 
is brilliant, but brief. 
A great statesman 
dies, and in three 
weeks is forgotten. 
A great poet never 
dies. The fame of 
Shakespeare, Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton is greater now 
than when they 
moved among men. Political fame gives a 
man more personal applause, more present 
gratification, but less permanent glory than 
literature. A prime minister sways a nation’s 
destiny ; heis the idol of the hour ; his speeches 
are in every newspaper, his name in every 
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mouth. Hedies or fallsand soon his very name 
is forgotten. Whowas prime minister of Eng- 
land when Dr. Johnson walked the streets of 
London all night because he had no place to 
lay his head? Who was prime minister of 
England when Goldsmith lived in a garret in 
Green Arbor Court? The statesmen’s names 
have long since passed out of the memory of 
men, but the namesof Johnson and Gold- 
smith are remembered and respected wher- 
ever the English language is known and 
wherever genius is admired. 

Of all the celebrated men who made the 
fame of Holland House as a literary salon, 
Macaulay was undoubtedly the most brilliant 
and most distinguished. In a letter to his 
sister he tells how he first met Lady Holland. 
He was attending a soirée at Lansdowne 
House; was shaking hands with Sir James 
Macdonald, when he heard a command be- 
hind him, ‘‘Sir James, introduce me to Mr. 
Macaulay ’’; turning, there sat a large bold- 
looking woman, with 
the remains of a fine 
person, and the air of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
‘*Macaulay,”’ said 
Sir James, ‘‘let me 
present you to Lady 
Holland.’”’ Then was 
her ladyship gra- 
cious beyond de- 
scription, says Ma- 
caulay, and asked 
him to dine at Hol- 
land House the next 
Tuesday. After din- 
ing there he described 
the house, its guests, 
the noble host, and 
the brilliant, dash- 
ing, dictatorial host- 
ess: 

“T have been to 
Holland House, I ar- 
rived, through a fine 
avenue of elms, about 
seven o’clock. The 
house is delightful— 
the very perfection 
of the old Elizabethan style—a considerable 
number of very large and very comfortable 
rooms, rich with antique carving and gilding, 
but carpeted and furnished with all the skill 
of the best upholsterers. The library is a very 
long room, with little cabinets for study branch- 
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ing out of it, warmly and snugly fitted up, and 
looking out on very beautiful grounds. The 
collection of books is not like Lord Spencer’s, 
curious; but it contains almost everything that 
one ever wished to read. We sat down to din- 
ner in a fine long room, the wainscot of which 
is rich with gilded coronets, roses, and portcul- 
lises. There were Lord Albemarle, Lord Al- 
vanley, Lord Russell, Lord Mahon, a violent 
Tory, but a very agreeable companion and a 
very good scholar. 
What, however, is more 
to the purpose, there 
was a most excellent 
dinner. I have always 
heard that Holland 
House is famous for its 
good cheer, and cer- 
tainly the reputation is 
not unmerited. Lord 
Holland dined by him- 
self on account of his 
gout, but after dinner 
he was wheeled in and 
placed very near me. 
He was extremely 
amusing and good-na- 
tured. In the drawing 
room I had a long talk 
with Lady Holland 
about the antiquities of 
the house, and about 
the purity of the Eng- 
lish language, wherein 
she thinks herself a 
critic. She is certainly 
a woman of consider- 
able talents and great literary acquirements. To 
me she was excessively gracious; yet there is a 
haughtiness in her courtesy which, even after all 
that I had heard of her, surprised me. The centu- 
rion did not keep his soldiers in better order than 
she keeps her guests. It is to one ‘go,’ and he 
goeth ; and to another ‘do this,’ and it is done. 
Lord Holland is, on the other hand, all kind- 
ness, simplicity, and vivacity. He talked very 
well, both on politics and literature. When my 
coach came Lady Holland made me promise 
that I would on the first fine morning walk out 
to breakfast with them and see the grounds. I 
took my leave, much amused and pleased. The 
house certainly deserves its reputation for 
pleasantness, and her ladyship used me, I be- 
lieve, as well as it is in her way to use any- 
body.” 

Such was Macaulay’s amusing experience 
upon the occasion of his first visit to Holland 
House, where he soon became one of the 
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most frequent and favorite visitors. Someof 
his most brilliant talks took place in that 
famous dining room, and it was after listen- 
ing to an unceasing flow of his harmonious 
sentences, that Sydney Smith made use of 
his celebrated remark that Macaulay’s con- 
versation wanted only a few brilliant flashes 
of silence to make it perfect. 

Two days after the dinner at Holland 
House just described, 
Macaulay went there 
to breakfast, and Lord 
Holland escorted him 
around theapartments, 
the host riding in his 
invalid chair, and 
Macaulay walking. In 
the library he saw a 
portrait of Lady Hol- 
land, painted some 
thirty years before. 
Macaulay said he was 
so affected by the 
change which time 
had wrought in her 
beautiful face that he 
could have cried. The 
breakfast party con- 
sisted of Lord and 
Lady Holland, Lord 
Russell, Macaulay, 
and Luttrell, a wit, a 
scholar, a poet, and a 
man of fashion. They 
breakfasted on very 
good coffee, and very good tea, and very good 
eggs, butter kept ‘‘in the midst of ice,’’ and 
hot rolls. After breakfast, Lady Holland con- 
ducted Macaulay to her own drawing room— 
avery beautiful room opening upon a ter- 
race, and wainscoted by miniature paint- 
ings, interesting from their merit, and inter- 
esting from their history. Among them 
were thirty subjects from Lord Byron's 
poems. Lady Holland remarked: ‘‘ Yes, 
poor Lord Byron sent them to mea short 
time before the separation. I sent them 
back, and told him thatif he gave them 
away he ought to give them to Lady Byron. 
He said he would not, and that if I did not 
take them the bailiffs would, and that they 
would be lost in the wreck.”” Her ladyship 
then conducted Macaulay through her dress- 
ing room into the great family bedroom to 
show him a fine picture by Reynolds, of Fox, 





























when a boy, bird’s-nesting. Lady Holland 
then handed her guest over to Mr. Luttrell, 
asking him to show Macaulay the grounds. 
One of the famous guests of Holland House 
was Talleyrand, when he was French embas- 
sador in London. Macaulay described him 
as the greatest curiosity that he had ever 
seen, his eyes sunk between two high 
shoulders, one of his feet hideously dis- 
torted, his face as pale as that of a corpse, and 
wrinkled to a frightful degree. His eyes had 
a glassy stare quite peculiar to them, and his 
hair, which was thickly powdered and poma- 
tumed, hung down his shoulders on each side 
as straight as a pound of tallow candles. 
His conversation, however, soon made every 
one forget his ugliness and infirmities. His 
wit, his sarcasm, his stories, fascinated all 
who were fortunate enough to hear him. 

To enumerate the men who frequented 
Holland House during the period of its great- 
est brilliancy as a literary salon, would be to 
publish a list of all the most celebrated poets, 
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philosophers, soldiers, statesmen, and men- 
of-letters, native and foreign, who were in 
London during the first forty years of the 
nineteenthcentury. Thethird Lord Holland 
died in 1841, after which Holland House 
ceased to bea literary salon, for his widow 
took up her residence in town, and his son 
and successor passed most of his time 
abroad, chiefly in Italy, dying at Naples in 
1859. 

The time has come to which Macaulay 
looked forward, when a few old men, the last 
survivors of a past generation, can recall 
Holland House as it was when Henry 
Richard, the third Lord Holland, was the 
genial and accomplished host, and his guests 
were all that was best and brightest in Eng- 
land ; and when America sent her Washing- 
ton Irving, France her Talleyrand, Italy her 
Canova, Germany her Piickler-Muskau, and 
Russia her Nesselrode to add to the incom- 
parable delight of this most illustrious liter- 
ary salon. 


GRIEF. 


BY J. EDMUND V. COOKE. 


RIEF is not evil, though its cause 
May seem of evil’s leaving, 
For who, though he could form the laws 
Which rule us all, but what would pause 
Before he banished grieving ? 


Couldst thou be saved from thy distress, 
Be saved from earnest sorrow, 

Be sure thy nature then were less 

And might not hold the happiness 
Reserved for some to-morrow. 


The cup which makes thy lips afraid, 
May prove a kind nepenthe ; 
The gloom may be refreshing shade 
To rest thee, like a wooded glade 
When summer suns have spent thee. 


Man did not rise above the beast 

Till he could grieve in season ; 
Nor will his woe and pain have ceased 
Till North nor South nor West nor East 


Shall give Grief cause or reason. 
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BY DR. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 
WHY THIS STORY WAS WRITTEN. 

TEPHAN VRONSKY, who is at oucea 
S Russian and a nihilist, left his native 
land in hot haste on acertain occasion, 
not long since, and came to America. His 
choice lay between Siberia—which is one of 
the many aliases of grim death—and flight. 
His preference was evidently for the latter, 
and he accordingly cabled me that he would 
accept my oft-repeated invitation and occupy 
‘the prophet’s chamber”’ in my little snug- 

gery for a few weeks. 

We had frequently met on neutral ground— 
a Paris restaurant—and discussed the differ- 
ence between popular sovereignty and sover- 
eignty by the will, wisdom, or whim of a 
monarch. When I told him that there were 
no elements of revolution in this country, be- 
cause we were a prosperous and happy peo- 
ple, he shrugged his shoulders with silent 
eloquence and replied, ‘‘I must go and see 
this Utopia with my own eyes.”’ 

When I received his message,I atonceturned 
to the foreign news columns in my favorite 
paper and learned from a cable despatch that 
the detectives of St. Petersburg had discov- 
ered a new plot. I judged from the details 
that the leader in the affair was an expert, 
and at once concluded that Stephan had 
found the climate of that famous city of the 
bog unhealthy. My message and the newspa- 
per lay side by side on the breakfast table and 
I saw at once the relation between the two. 

‘*Stephan has not been caught,”’ I solilo- 
quized. ‘‘ There is some satisfaction in that. 
His lucky star has once more saved him, 
and, by the way, that lucky star had about 
all it could do, I imagine, for the police were 
not only on his track but at his heels. That 
is to say, on the heels of the leader, and he 
could be none other than Stephan. He was 
hotly hunted for three days and two nights 
and the chance of escape was barely one in a 
million. But onechance ina million is quite 
enough for a determined, quick-witted man 
like him. Itisall he asks for, indeed. So 
Siberia has once more shut its doors against 
my friend, and refused to give him its some- 


what chilly welcome, but I will gladly open 
both door and heart to him.” 

After his arrival I mapped out a trip to give 
him a bird's-eye view of our people and their 
institutions. He begged me to accompany him 
as guide, but a journalist is tied to his desk 
by inexorable and relentless fate. So I bade 
him good-by and Godspeed. 

I saw no more of him for three months. 
During that time the excitement in St. Pe- 
tersburg had subsided. The stone had 
dropped into the water, made its splash, dis- 
appeared, aud the swift flowing current of 
events had swept the very remembrance of it 
into oblivion. 

Vronsky returned from his tour a charmed 
and yet anenvious man. ‘‘ Oh, America!”’ 
he exclaimed, and then he added with a sigh, 
‘Oh, Russia !’’ 

‘*You will have it all by and by,’’ I ven- 
tured to predict. 

“Yes, perhaps. But between now and 
then, what trials, sorrows, martyrdoms! 
Have you thought of that, my friend ?’”’ 

The nights were as days. He was never 
tired of the theme. Our talk was as unceas- 
ing as the waves of ocean or the twinkling of 
the stars. Hewas enamored, and talked with 
all the enthusiasm of a lover. 

‘* Your country,’’ he said to me one morn- 
ing as we sat at ease on the veranda, ‘‘ is in- 
tensely interesting to a stranger.’ 

‘It’s a new world to you, Stephan ?”’ 

‘“Yes, as new and bright and fresh as the 
other world will be when I get there, and al- 
most as much of a surprise. I have already 
noticed certain peculiarities of your people.’’ 

‘*Excuse me, you will find the cigars on 
your right. Or, do you prefer a cigarette ?’’ 

“If you please.”’ 

‘*One from Russia ?”’ 

“‘Yes, our tobacco is as good as our laws 
are bad.”’ 

**T notice,’’ he went on, ‘‘a curious ab- 
sence of aristocracy here. Haven’t you any- 
thing that corresponds to the nobility ?” 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘ with a difference, 
however. In America we have a nobility 
without titles.”’ 














‘* Ah, indeed !”’ 

‘‘ And it is so extensive that it includes 
every citizen.’’ 

‘*- You are all nobles, then ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, the spirit of our institutions tends 
to make every mana nobleman. Weareon 
an equality, all with each and each with all. 
We dispense with titles because it would be 
invidious to confer them, and perhaps create 
jealousies.”’ 

‘*Then you have no peasantry ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Oh, no, there is no demand for the arti- 
cle. We have poor men and rich men, but 
the rich may become poor and the poor may 
become rich. So we doff our hats to every 
one because they all have possibilities, don’t 
you see?”’ 

“‘It ’s like a dream,’’ he answered. 

‘““We have a saying,’’ I continued, ‘‘to 
this effect, that it is only three generations 
from shirt sleeves toshirt sleeves, Thatsay- 
ing illustrates the fundamental idea of the 
republic.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand you.”’ 

‘Perhaps not, because you still have the 
aroma of a monarchy about your person. 
You come from a country where the law of 
entail creates and preserves a privileged 
class. When the head of the house dies, he 
leaves a sixpence to each of his children save 
one, who by the accident of birth was the 
first product of marriage. That one has 
everything. He inherits the prestige of the 
family and in turn devises the bulk of his 
property to his eldest born. That is all there 
is to your boasted nobility. It is based on 
injustice. In America, the family wealth is 
evenly divided. Fortunes, except in rare 
cases, are small, and each child has an equal 
share ; not enough to keep him in affluence, 
but just enough to give him a start in busi- 
ness. The chances of failure are, of course, 
great, so it frequently happens that the heirs 
run through their money, and their inherit- 
ors have nothing, and are forced to roll up 
their shirt sleeves just as their grandfathers 
did. These changes are going on all the 
time and on the whole they are very benefi- 
cial.”’ 

‘‘ Well,’ said Vronsky, ‘‘ your republic isa 
wonderland. I am so filled with curiosity 





that I haven’t yet had time tothink. The 
things I am in the habit of looking for I 
don’t find ; the things I never see in Europe 
are right under my eyes. 
lack of contrasts in America. 


There is a happy 
Good things 
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are distributed with incredible evenness. I 
talked with a peasant, or a man who would 
be a peasant in Russia, and I found he had 
opinions. Isn’t thatstrange? He positively 
had opinions. He talked about your govern- 
ment and your president with a degree of 
freedom which made my flesh creep and my 
heart stand still with delight. I said to 
him, 

“**You don’t like the president ?’ 

‘‘He drew out his jackknife and began 
whittling a fence-rail. ‘Like him?’ he an- 
swered, ‘not much.’ 

‘Why not?’ I asked. 

‘««Well,’ he said, ‘I voted for him and 
’spose I ought to stand by him, but all the 
same Idon’t. I’m not ashamed to confess I 
made a mistake.’ Then he gave me a disser- 
tation on the tariff, talked about the South 
and pensions, and indeed seemed to have the 
whole national policy at his tongue’s tip. 
Have you many such men ?”’ 

“‘They are as thick as leaves in Valam- 


brosa,’’ I replied. 


‘* And how do you make them ?”’ 
‘*Do you see that little red-roofed school- 


house yonder ?”’ 


‘* At the fork in the roads? Yes.’’ 
‘*Well, we make them there. That little 


twenty by thirty building multiplied by tens 
of thousands makes us a nation of political 
economists. 
son in college perhaps, or, possibly, the son 
is a physician or a clergyman. 
man in this country on his merits only. 
boy has brains, he has also the chance to use 
them. We encourage every one to be all he 
can be and to do his best all the time. 
can serve aS mayor, or governor, or senator, 
we give him the place. The feeling prevails 
among the common people that they are not 
common people. 
of American life. 
looking up and reaching up. He has the 
stimulus, and, as .there are no barriers, he 
may climb as high as his strength and talent 
allow and we cheer him on. Weare proud- 
est of the poor boy who becomes a great 
man.”’ 


The man you talked with hasa 
We judge a 
Ifa 


If he 


There you have the secret 
A youngster is always 


‘But in such a system there must be draw- 


backs and discouragements,’’ he said. 


‘‘Have you noticed any of them during 


your travels ?’’ I asked. 


‘*T think so,’’ he answered frankly. 
‘“‘Then give me your general impression. 


Consider yourself in the confessional for half 
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an hour and let your words run their own 
gait.” 

‘Well, it must be admitted that you are 
not perfect,’’ he replied. ‘‘On the whole, 
you are the happiest and most contented 
people on the planet. The republic has cer- 
tainly vindicated itself. It is not only here 
to stay, but its stability is a menace to every 
other form of government. The better al- 
ways crowds out the worse. The funda- 
mental idea of a throne is that the masses 
can’t govern themselves. You have shown 
that they can. That is the most volcanic 
idea of modern times. It fixes the doom of 
every crowned head in Europe, and he knows 
it. The controversy between the one man 
power and the all men power is almost over. 
That controversy is very exciting. No one 
doubts which will win in the end. Little by 
little, and with increasing unwillingness, the 
throne yields, first one prerogative and then 
another. It’s the old story of the Arab and 
thecamel. The Arab had his tent all to him- 
self, when on a rainy day the camel thrust 
his head in and implored shelter for that much 
of himself. Next he got his shoulders in, 
and then his body, and at last his hind quar- 
ters. The Arabcomplained and the camel, 
conscious of his power, kicked the Arab into 
the storm and had the shelter all to himself. 
The people are the camel ; the kings are the 
Arab. In this country the Arab is on the 
outside. In Europe the camel has his fore 
quarters in the tent, and in a short time he 
will use his hind legs. The portents are in 
thesky. We shall be republican in Europe 
in a few generations. You Americans can’t 
be allowed to monopolize all the good ideas 
of government. We are learning to think 
for ourselves, and are developing a pretty 
large appetite for popular liberty and popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

‘* Wait till the next war occurs on the Con- 
tinent. That will be a revelation, and it 
can’t be much longer deJayed. Russia is 
anxious for it, stupidly anxious. Germany 
hesitates, for the emperor sees that there is 
more in it than he thought awhile ago. He 
would like to achieve military glory, as his 
grandfather did, but there are possible conse- 
quences, and he dreads them. The masses 
are coming to the front, not slowly but rap- 
idly. Bismarck is the only real statesman 
in sight. He is along-headed and wrong- 
headed fellow. ‘Down with socialism,’ is 
his motto, and he means, ‘Down with the 


people.’ But they wont down. The more 
he tried to crush them when he was in power, 
the stronger they grew. Ten years ago, one 
hundred thousand socialists in Germany ; to- 
day, more than a million. That is because 
France has followed the example of America. 
If France, why not Germany? If Germany, 
why not poor Russia? Not yet, alas, not yet. 
Hearts must be wrung and broken, for many 
ayeartocome. Martyrs must sacrifice home 
and life. Freedom must wear mourning ; but 
let us have patience. Your country is ourin- 
centive and our inspiration. I hope for the 
hour when we shall have a president instead 
of aczar, and schoolhouses instead of an 
army, but before that blessed time arrives we 
must be ready to do our little and die.’’ 

‘* You have observed our workingmen ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*Yes, and with great care. I have visited 
ten large manufacturing centers.”’ 

‘** And you have concluded —’’ 

‘“*That the difficulties which have arisen 
between capital and labor have their origin 
in a national peculiarity.” 

‘* What is that ?”’ I asked. 

**It is that the capitalist is in such a hurry 
to get rich that he crowds his workmen to 
the wall. Small profits he disdains. He 
wants everything and he wants it all at 
once. He isn’t hard-hearted, he is uncon- 
sciously selfish and greedy. In everything 
else he would be fair-minded, but in business 
his one rule is to take everything within 
reach.”’ 

‘* And in Europe?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Well, it is very different. The European 
laborer belongs toa lower grade of human 
beings. He is ignorant, without hope, with- 
out ambition, and can be easily kept down to 
acertain point without eliciting any com- 
plaint. Heislikeahorse. Youcan tap him 
with the whip and overdrive him, but if you 
go too far and lash him, he becomes exasper- 
ated and kicks the wagon to pieces and the 
driver into the cemetery. A strike in other 
countries is apt to be accompanied with vio- 
lence. Violence isthe only language in which 
the workman can express his feelings. The 
troops are called out, a few score of the poor 
wretches are shot to death or sent to the hos- 
pital maimed for life, and the rest with a low 
grumble -go back to their work. Do you 
never have troubles of that kind here?” 

‘Very seldom,’’ I replied. 

‘* And the reason ?”’ 




















‘Ts that our laborers are more intelligent.’’ 

“Ah, yes. In America you all talk about 
brains. You say everybody has them, and 
that that accounts for all I haveseen. I wish 
you would tell me, my friend, how an Amer- 
ican laboring man’s mind works during a 
strike. I want his side of the labor ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘ But he isn’t always in the right.” 

‘“‘No matter. You say he is intelligent, 
and he must, therefore, act along the lines of 
logic, though it may be faulty logic. I want 
to get inside of a workingman’s heart. Will 
you do me that service ?”’ 

I promised, rather rashly perhaps, and as a 
consequence have written this little book, 
which with his kind permission, I dedicate to 
my dear friend, with whom I disagree on 
many important points, 

Stephan Vronsky, nihilist, but true and 
noble-hearted man. 


CHAPTER I. 

I THINK you will be glad to know my 
friend, John Morgan. He is a workingman 
with ideas, a little too radical for the ordinary 
conservatism of the day, but a very lion 
among human animals. He believed that he 
could solve the labor problem by simple fair 
play, and set himself to the task with that 
sense of obligation which is included in or- 
dination vows. How he succeeded I must 
leave you to judge, after listening to the story 
of his struggles which I have the honor to re- 
late. 

They lived, Morgan and his mother, a happy 
pair, in a little cottage in the suburbs of 
Lowell. 

Mrs. Morgan was on the heavenly side of 
sixty, was the gentlest creature that ever 
strayed from the angelic host to become the 
wife of a country minister. Her husband, 
poor man, labored zealously for many 
years, making both ends meet when he could, 
which was not often, and went to heaven a 
gaunt, careworn, tired-looking soul, to tell 
the Lord that the people don’t care enough 
about the salvation He has provided, to fur- 
nish the preacher’s family with kindling 
wood. 

It was a positive disaster that he should 
have thought it his duty to die at that par- 
ticular time, because Mrs. Morgan was left 
with no inheritance except a barrel of old ser- 
mons, a boy of twelve, and the memory of a 
pathetic but mildly happy life. 
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The Rev. Abel Morgan’s parishioners 
showed their gratitude for the faithful work 
of their pastor, as they usually do under such 
circumstances. That istosay, they passed a 
series of perfunctory resolutions deploring 
their loss, then engaged the-services of a 
younger man to blaze the way to glory for 
them, and threw out pretty strong hints that 
the widow of a former minister is about as 
valuable to a congregation as a cross-grained 
mother-in-law to a newly married couple. 

So one day Mrs. Morgan packed up her 
worldly possessions, shed a few useless tears 
over broken ties, took her boy John by the 
hand, and went out into the world without 
even the hope that Elijah’s ravens would 
bring her a crust of stale bread. 

At the time when this statement of facts 
begins John was astalwart fellow oftwenty-six. 
He wasa man to look attwice. More than 
six feet high, broad-chested, big-hearted, 
‘*framed in the prodigality of nature,’’ he 
strode through the streets like a king in dis- 
guise. His eyes were as blue as an American 
sky in winter, and America-has the bluest 
skies on the planet. When he looked at you 
there was no flinching in his gaze and you 
said at once, ‘‘ John Morgan is an honest man, 
or the Lord madea mistake in giving him 
that face.’ Moreover, he had the strength of 
a giant, but was as gentle as a child except 
on great occasions when he became pro- 
foundly stirred and resembled a cyclone. 

Let me hasten to add that Morgan wasa 
student. He was made an original thinker 
by prenatal influences. His thoughts dis- 
dained the highway which is traveled by the 
crowd and struck out across country, not 
caring where they might come out. Hethere- 
fore had a certain audacity of opinion which 
was not always agreeable. But it was a part 
ofthe man and he wouldn’t have been his 
best self without it. The father taught him 
when he first crawled out of his cradle that in 
the long run ideas are worth more than gold. 
It was horribly heterodox doctrine for times 
like these, but as there seemed to be no chance 
of his ever acquiring a surplus of cash, the 
next best thing perhaps was to despise it. 

He was also told, in season and out, to fol- 
low wherever his convictions led him, even 
if it should be to his cost. ‘‘ Brains rule the 
world,”’ said the old-fashioned preacher to his 
boy, and that startling fact was repeated so 
often and with such burning emphasis that 
it blazed like a beacon fire on the hill top. 
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The little fellow lived therefore in a world 
of his own, hischiefcompanions his books, his 
best friends his dreams of the future. Under 
such tutelage he developed a degree of robust 
mental health, a personal independence, and 
an aggressiveness which made him a master 
among his fellow-laborers. 

On a Sunday afternoon he was sitting in 
the cottage parlor with a well-thumbed vol- 
umein his hands. Every now and again he 
lifted his eyes to catch a glimpse of the sun- 
set or to bow to a passing neighbor. 

The frail little woman was setting the table 
for tea. She moved about the room as noise- 
lessly as a ghost, but more than once, while 
wiping a plate or laying the knives and forks 
in order she glanced at John in his easy chair 
and an almost seraphic smile lit up her wan 
face. He was her Olympian Jove and if there 
was an elementof worship in her love, can we 
deem it strange? His surpassing strength, 
the cheerfulness with which he struggled 
against fate, the daring with which he threw 
himself against the odds of circumstance and 
laid at her feet every pay day the money for 
rent, with now and then, at long intervals, 
an extra penny for a new gown or bonnet, 
made him seem to her feebleness like a mir- 
acle worker. 

‘John, your supper is ready,’”’ she said at 
last, and in a voice that sounded like the echo 
of music. 

John was in a brown study. He held the 
book in his hand, but was looking into space. 

** Mother,’’ he said when he woke up, ‘‘ do 
you remember how father used to read Shakes- 
peare to me ?’’ 

‘**Yes,”’ she replied with a sigh, ‘‘but not 
on Sunday evening, John.”’ 

‘* Sunday? Why, so itis. Well, the record- 
ing angel has too much sense, I imagine, to 
count thatasin. I like these plays, and can 
never get enough of them. Just listen a bit. 
That harum-scarum henchman of a Falstaff, 
Corporal Nym, gives me something better for 
Sunday evening than one of father’s sermons. 
He says, ‘But I have a sword, and it shall 
bite upon my necessity.’ Isn’t that a royal 
motto for a poor man? In this cringing, 
cowardly world what men need is well- 
tempered swords. The necessity—alias pov- 
erty—is at hand, alwaysat hand. It is cruel, 
grinding, andhorrible. There is nosuch thing 
as justice among men, not an atom of fair play. 
Life is simply ‘a game of brag and grab. If 
aman is weak he is crushed. Ifhe isstrong, 


courageous, and has asword which will ‘ bite,’ 
he can cut his way to fortune. Others have 
done it, why not I? Why shouldI delve 
and dig, a very slave, while others, no better 
than I, have more than they can spend ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps it is the Lord’s will,”’ mildly sug- 
gested Mrs. Morgan. 

‘* No, mother, don’t repeat those platitudes. 
They are worn to tatters. It is not the Lord’s 
will that men should starve, but the devil’s. 
He’s got the upper hand of the Lord, and is 
having his own way.”’ 

‘*Come to your supper, John, or it will get 
cold. You are in one of your moods to-night, 
and they alwaysmake me unhappy. Things 
may be all wrong, as you say, but, John, what 
can you do?”’ 

‘*Do, mother? Why, smash them and be- 
gin all over again. What did God Himself 
do when He saw that all creation was going 
tothe bad? He ordered up a heavy rain- 
storm and drowned every mother’s son ex- 
cept just enough to start a new experiment 
with.’’ 

‘** But you are not God, John, and the tea is 
getting cold.’’ 

‘*No, anditis mighty lucky for some people 
that I am not, for if I were, they would have 
a pretty hottimeofit. Thething that makes 
me doubt the existence of a Supreme Being 
is the manifest cruelty with which the rich 
treat the poor. If there is a God, and He has 
the power which is attributed to Him, how 
can He endure this state of things? That’s 
what puzzles me. He seems to let things 
slide. Perhaps He ’s off on a vacation; or 
possibly the puzzle is too much for Him and 
He can’t guess it and so lets everything go 
on at sixes and sevens. By Jove, mother, it 
makes my blood boil, and I don’t wonder 
men are socialists and anarchists and what 
not. Howcan they help hating the existing 
order of things ? 

‘*But, John, you know what the ministers 
say ?’’ 

‘*What is that, mother ?’’ 

‘‘Why, that things will come out all right 
and we must endure with patience.’’ 

‘* Bah, nonsense! Ministers are mere hire- 
lings. They are afraid ofthe pews. Instead 
jof using chain lightning and shaking things 

p, they paw over the women, cosset the 
ealthy, and wouldn’t dareto say hell toa rich 
an’s face for their lives. When I go to 
hurch, I feel sick. The fellow in the pulpit 
{mouths like a cooing dove, aud isn’t half as 
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much in earnest as a horse jockey who wants 
to sell a vicious brute, and be hasn’t half as 
much eloquence. The jockey talks business, 
and lies logically and rhetorically, but the 
minister talks as though he wasn’t at all sure 
that there is a Judgment Day and doesn’t 
much care whether there is or is not. Weare 
getting to a pretty pass, and there ’s going to 
be trouble. And when the trouble comes, 
will your ministers help us to get our rights ? 
Not much. They will be the first to run.” 

‘‘Oh, John, I am frightened when you talk 
so.”’ 

‘‘ All right, then, let us drop the subject. 
Come, little woman, sit you down at the table 
and give mea bit ofcold meat ; Iam hungry.”’ 

There was a knock. ‘‘Come in!’ said 
Morgan cheerily and without rising. 

A little fellow with a hump on his back en- 
tered. There was an eager look in his eyes 
as though his soul was everlastingly unsatis- 
fied. He was really about forty years of age, 
but so haggard was he that the first guess of 
a casual observer would have been four hun- 
dred instead of forty. He had the appear- 
ance of a man who had spent most of his time 
in being run over by stray locomotives. He 
had traveled along the corduroy road of life 
and it had jolted his two front teeth out, 
giving him an expression not quite angelic. 

‘* Ah, Jim, it’s you, is it?’’ said Morgan. 
‘Well, man, draw a chair up to the table. 
Mother’1l fetch you a plate and knife and fork. 
How are things ?”’ 

‘* Bad!’ and Jim Withers scowled. 

‘What's up, my boy ?”’ 

‘*Same old story—out of work—stomach 
empty. Big world, but nothing in it for me. 
They all get ahead of me, and by the time 
I’m on hand the last crumb ’s gone.”’ 

“‘Heigho!”’ replied Morgan. ‘After all, 
the evils of life are easily summed up, aren’t 
they, Jim? They consist of the lack of ham 
andeggs. So long asthere’s enough to keep 
a man’s jaws working, he’s all right. Starve 
him a week and he becomes a socialist, eh? 
Isn’t that about it, man ?”’ 

‘‘ An anarchist,”’ grunted Jim. ‘‘ Your so- 
cialism is all bosh. What we want is dyna- 
mite and plenty of it.”’ 

‘* Rasy there, easy, my good fellow. It’s bet- 
ter to throw grass first, and after that, bricks. 
But,’? and Morgan grew deliberate, ‘‘ never 
the bricks first. Take another slice of beef, 
Jim. It will give you a better outlook on 
life.’’ 
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‘‘ Aye, but the children and the wife, and 
the rent. How aboutthem? Why should 
they want when there’s plenty, and all that’s 
needed is a strong hand and a brave heart, to 
get hold of it ?”’ 

Poor fellow! Heatelike a wolf. His hands 
trembled nervously, his mouth twitched, 
and when ke reached for a second potato he 
stabbed it with his fork. 

‘* Mother,”’ said Morgan, “fill that basket 
with what we have in the larder, and let Jim 
take it home.”’ 

‘*What’s the good?’’ snarled Withers, 
“though it’s thankful I am for your kind- 
ness, John Morgan. But to-morrow, and the 
next day, and next month, and next winter, 
how about them? Can’t I get enough to eat 
without begging? That’s what makes me 
ructious.’’ Jim shook his head doggedly. 

‘*T want to be honest,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ but 
what ’s the use? I would like to be religious, 
but what has God done for me, that I should 
feel under any obligations to Him? I havea 
large family, and I guess I love them asmuch 
as others do, but my love hurts me more than 
the toothache, for I see them suffer every day 
and can’thelpthem. What kind of a world 
is this anyway, Morgan ?”’ 

‘* By the way,” said John, willing to turn 
the conversation, ‘‘ what ’s the news at the 
mill?’’ 

‘“Men discontented. Women, too. Old 
Quarles sent word that after next week he’ll 
cut down ten per cent.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know that. 
were hard.’’ 

‘‘For him in his big house, with six horses 
in the stable ?’’ 

‘* That there was no money in the mill, and 
that he should either have to cut down or 
close up.”’ 

‘‘ What did you answer, John?” 

“‘T told him flatly that the men wouldn't 
stand it ; that there would be trouble.”’ 

“Right you are, my boy. Trouble? Why 
he don’t know what’saheadof him. You bet 
he don’t. Hethinks, because he ’s rich—and 
who made him rich but you and me and the 
rest of us?—hecan run his looms and his 
men as he pleases. But he makes a big mis- 
take, andif he’s not mighty careful he’ll find 
it out. The matter will come up at our 
Wednesday meeting and unless I lose my 
guess, there’ll be hot work.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan was very uneasy and unhappy. 
She. knew her son’s radical views, and she 
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knew also that he would follow what he be- 
lieved to be a principle to the bitter end, 
never counting the cost to himself and not 
even to her. He was generally cool-blooded, 
sometimes she thought him even phlegmatic, 
but on this one subject he was dead sure he 
was right and would resort to any measures 
necessary to protect the rights of his fellow- 
toilers. These characteristics were acknowl- 
edged by themall, and when they elected him 
their leader, they knew there was no man 
in the city who hada clearer idea of what 
ought to be done, and none who could do it 
more unflinchingly. She had her dear little 
home, however, and was satisfied, took little 
interest in the everlasting quarrels between 
labor and capital, was willing to do all she 
could to alleviate the sufferings of her poor 
neighbors, and was happiest when John was 
reading his books and smoking his pipe, 
with no outside troubles to disturb their en- 
joyment. It was with a trembling lip there- 
fore that she said, 

‘*T don’t like to hear you talk so violently, 
Mr. Withers. No goodcancome of it. A 


strike is a terrible thing for work people and 
we get less to eat.”’ 
‘* Well, Mrs. Morgan,’’ replied Withers, and 


his voice suddenly became gentle in address- 
ing the mother of his best friend, ‘‘I don’t 
like no disturbance any more than you do, 
but I can’t have less to eat than I do now. 
’Tisn’t much I want, anyhow, but I would 
like that girl of mine to have a decent educa- 
tion and I would like to be able to buy med- 
icine for the little tot, and I would like to see 
my way clear to the house rent and grocer’s 
bill. That isn’t unreasonable, now, is it? 
Come, you must admit that I’m not greedy. 
But as matters go to-day, I can’t get any of 
these things. When I say that the world 
owes me a living—and I have said that, Mrs. 
Morgan, and repeat it, too—I don’t mean roast 
beef and ice cream, I mean just plain bread. 
I don’t hanker after a carriage and horses, 
nor any such luxuries, but I think I ought to 
have a square chance to work ten hours a day 
and earn enough to make both ends meet. 
There’s only one thing I’m sorry for,”— 
here he grew bitter again, and his voice 
was metallic, ‘‘and that is that I was ever 
born at all. It don’t pay to be born poor. 
I tell you plainly, it don’t pay. It has 
been nothing but fight, fight, fight, from the 
start.”’ 

** We shall win by and by, Jim. Don’t be 
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down-hearted, my man. If there is a God in 
Israel—”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’”’ broke in Withers, ‘‘if there is, but 
there is not; there can’t be, or He wouldn’t 
allow this thing to goon. I gave up all that 
long ago. I don’t want nothing to do with 
a God who gives old Quarles a million and 
kicks me from pillar to post. Quarles can 
pray like blazes, of course, because he’s on 
top. But the under dog, with the sharp teeth 
of his master in his throat, can’t afford to fool 
away his time praying.” 

Mrs. Morgan grew a little pale, and she 
sighed quietly but deeply. She hadn’t any 
answer to make and so thought it prudent to 
keep still. 

After supper when Withers had gone, John 
Morgan was silent and thoughtful. He sat 
looking out of the window, the book on his 
lap as usual. 

His mother stole gently to his side, laid 
her thin hand on his shoulderand said, ‘‘John, 
dear, what are you doing ?”’ 

“‘Thinking, mother,’’ in a low voice. 

“* About what, dear?’’ 

‘* About Jim Withers.”’ 

‘*But he carried with him a big basket of 
provisions.”’ 

“Yes, know. I mean thatI am thinking 
of the thousand other Jim Witherses scattered 
everywhere, who don’t carry home any bas- 
ket of provisions. It must be hard to starve, 
mother.”’ 

‘*Yes, dear.’”” Mrs. Morgan shivered gently, 
and if you had looked at her wan face in the 
twilight, you would have found that her eyes 
were dim with tears. 

‘‘How can it be helped ?’”’ she asked in a 
whisper. 

‘*T don’tknow, I don’t know. But, mother, 
it ought to be helped, and it must be. We 
can’t change the world, perhaps, but we can 
do something to make things better right 
here. That’s what I am thinking about.”’ 

Then Morgan put his arm about his moth- 
er’s waist and drew her down into his lap. 
She was a wee bit ofa thing and she sat there 
like achild, proud of her boy, proud of his 
love for her, proud of his strength and also of 
his daring. But she was fearful as well as 
proud, and she looked into his face expecting 
that he might tell her some disagreeable news 
of the approaching strike. But his mind was 
bent on something else. He said, 

‘*Mother, would you like to have a new silk 
dress, half a dozen of them ?’’ 
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“ Why, John !’’ Andshe was fairly startled, 
for she had never owned but one silk dress 
and that had been in tatters for twenty years. 

‘* And would you like to have a servant to 
do your work ?”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* And a fine horse and a carriage, no anxie- 
ties and cares about dinner and supper or 
the landlord, but be able to lie by and take 
your ease in your old age? Eh, my lady, would 
you like all these things and as many more 
as you can think of ?’’ 

“It ’sadream, John,’”’ but her eyes glis- 
tened. ‘‘It’s only adream, and it can’t come 
true.”’ 

‘‘Can’t it, though? Why not, pray ?’’ 

‘It’s not for us, John. We must be satis- 
fied as we are. Andif we have this all our 
days we will be grateful.”” She placed her 
hand on his brow,—it was hot. 

‘‘Not for us? Indeed, it shall be for us. I 
am young, I have a decent education, thanks 
to father, and I have—”’ 

‘‘What, John ?”’ 

‘* An idea, aninvention, anewloom. Four 
years I’ve been at work on it. If I can once 
make it a success, old Quarles will go on his 
knees to me, for it means a fortune. Heisa 
rapacious scoundrel and he wants more 
money. He hasn’t half enough, never will 
haveenough. He is scaling down the quality 
of his goods in order to get a larger profit ; he 
is cutting the wages of his men on the sham 
pretense of a dull market. Once let me per- 
fect my invention and he’ll be glad to take 
me into the firm.” 

‘John Morgan, are you crazy? You a 
partner in that great firm? Youa rich man?”’ 
And the dear old lady joined her stalwart 
son, who hadn’t answered her question, in 
looking into space. She gazed, and gazed, 
and gazed, while the minutes flew into the 
eternity of the past. There was a thrill in 
her soul, a joyous thrill, and she feared to 
speak lest she might break the spell. It was 
a little bit of heaven which she enjoyed while 
the stars came creeping out one after the 
other, and each one seemed to look down on 
that little ivy-covered cottage and whisper 
strange words to which she had never before 
listened. 

At last she rose, said in a low voice, ‘‘ John, 
it is bedtime,—good night, my boy.”’ 

So closed the day for John Morgan and 
Laura Morgan, the widow of the Reverend 
Abel Morgan, and the mother of our hero. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE next day John Morgan, who was as- 
sistant superintendent in the mill, found the 
men a good deal excited. The news of the 
cut in wages had made them very ugly, and 
some of the hot-heads had been urging them 
to go out in a body. They were very fever- 
ish, and Morgan had his hands full—and a 
little more—when he counseled them to kéep 
quiet until the Wednesday evening meeting, 
at which they could talk the matter over and 
decide what course to pursue. 

‘“‘We don’t want to cut our own throats, 
fellows,’’ said Morgan. 

‘‘No,’”? answered a wild-eyed, shaggy- 
haired Hungarian, ‘‘and we don’t want any 
one else to cut our throats for us either.”’ 

‘Just see what the old fellow did for little 
Hump,”’ added another as he doubled his fist. 
‘*And that’s what he would do to every one 
of us if he dared.”’ 

‘* You mean Jim Withers ?’’ asked Morgan. 

‘‘Yes, I mean him, and nobody else. It’s 
not his fault that he’s got a hump, is it? 
Aint he going to have no bread because he’s 
got a crooked back? I'll stand by him, for 
one, and you can bet we wont have no foolin’ 
neither.” 

‘““What was he turned off for, anyhow?’’ 
asked a long, lank Canadian. 

**T can tell you,” answered Morgan, quiet- 
ly. 
‘*Well, what was it?’’ and they all gath- 
ered about the speaker. 

‘Quarles says he grumbles and makes 
trouble among the hands.”’ 

“3t ea ie.” 

“T’ve known him twenty years, and I 
never saw a decenter feller in my life,’’ said 
Walter Phelps angrily. 

**So, he’s a grumbler, is he?’’ asked a lit- 
tle thick-set Irishman. ‘For the matter of 
that, I’m a grumbler, too, and I’d like to 
grumble wid a big stick in me hand just to 
illustrate me remarks. The praste tells me 
that the divil ’s got loose in the world, and if 
a good fat reward was offered to find him, I'd 
earn the pile by ringin’ old Quarles’ door 
bell. Do ye mind that ?’’ 

‘Put a bit of iceon your tongue, Pat Quin- 
lan,’’ said Morgan. ‘‘You’ll break into a 
conflagration if you’re not careful.”’ 

‘‘ Well, if I did,’’ replied Pat, ‘‘ I’d lane up 
against this mill and blow the sparks into a 
pile of shavings.’’ 

‘“‘As for Withers,’’ Morgan went on, not 
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minding Pat, ‘“‘he’s all right. He comes 
back to work to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘* Who did it ?”’ asked a little man with a 
big mustache which made him look like a 
pool overshadowed by a huge weeping willow. 

“‘T had a chat with Quarles,’’ answered 
Morgan evasively. 

‘‘And did ye conduct the chat wid a oath 
of two?’’ asked a man from Belfast. 

‘*No, it wasn’t necessary. Itold him that 
we were all pretty restless just now, and that 
Jim Withers had better be sent back to 
work.”’ 

** And did yer put it mild-like in those very 
words ?’’ asked Pat, who was one of the men 
who made public opinion in the mill. 
** Didn’t yer throw out a word or two toshow 
him that we’re not catchin’ practical jokes 
in our teeth just now?’’ 

‘*Well, I gave him to understand that Jim 
must be put back or —’’ 

‘Yes, exactly, or what ?’’ 

** Or there might be trouble.”’ 

‘*Purgatory, for instance,’’ suggested Wal- 
ter Fleming. 

“Or the place beyant—which is a good 
deal more like,’’ said Pat with a leer. 

‘*So Jim comes back and we'll wait till 
Wednesday,”’ said Morgan, ‘‘ and now, men, 
go to your work and be quiet.” 

The moral atmosphere was thick and the 
hands were dull and heavy. A storm was 
evidently brewing and a single untoward in- 
cident would precipitate it. Everybody, 
from the superintendent tothe gay mill girls, 
was oppressed by asense of danger. They 
felt as one may suppose a barrel of gunpow- 
der feels during a thunderstorm. The occa- 
sion may pass quietly, and then again a ter- 
rific and destructive explosion is quite within 
the range of possibility. Morgan wanted to 
avoid a riot if it was possible, but if it must 
come he was ready for it. He was one of the 
few who do everything within reach to keep 
out of a fight, but who, when once in it, 
neither ask nor give quarter. 

At eleven o’clock that morning Mr. Quarles 
and two young ladies strolled through the 
mill. He was a bold fellow, was Quarles, 
and he didn’t mind the prospect of a row in 
theleast. Henever cringed in his relation to 
his men, didn’t believe in the policy of con- 
cession. He felt reasonably certain that he 
had been created for the special purpose of 
getting everything within reach and holding 
on to it if he could. 


Quarles was no ordinary man. He was 
honest to a degree, but to a degree he was 
hard. Healways kept his agreement, but he 
never agreed to doa generous thing. No 
note of his ever went to protest. In all busi- 
ness matters he was not only up to the hour 
but up to the minute. He paid the last 
farthing of every indebtedness and demanded 
the last farthing that was due. 

As to-his antecedents, why, they need some 
explanation. Perhaps the easiest way of 
telling that part of his history is to say that 
he didn’t have any antecedents. He began 
with himself and couldn’t well boast of his 
ancestors because he never could find any. 
He was a waif in his childhood, thrown on 
the world by parents who didn’t care enough 
for him to provide him with a home, and so 
left him one night on a kind neighbor’s door- 
steps. Did he forget that fact? Nota bit of 
it. Quarles in his confidential moods would 
stroke his long beard caressingly and con- 
gratulate himself on having worked his way 
from nothing to a million; and he winked 
his left eye as though to say, ‘‘I mention a 
million but I rather think it is at least double 
that sum.” 

His theory was that it’s a tough world, or 
more literally, a world of toughs, and that a 
man’s prime duty isto grab. And it must 
be admitted that he lived up to his theory in 
every particular. The opportunity to make 
money which could slip by him unobserved 
must be very sly indeed. He was alert all 
over, and never chuckled with greater good 
nature, or a more beneficent approval of him- 
self, than when he had acquired a piece of 
property by foreclosure, and put into his own 
pocket the hard earnings of some poor devil 
who had had arun of bad luck. He fairly 
glowed under such circumstances, and felt 
grateful enough to thank the Lord for giving 
him such a chance to make a few thousands. 
As for the victim? Well, that was another 
matter, and he never bothered his head about 
him. He was a thoroughgoing, sharp, and 
legally honest old skinflint. 

Miss Laura Belgrade had never seen a mill 
in full blast. She had made Clara Quarles 
promise that during her visit she would show 
her all the machinery with which the wool 
on a sheep’s back was converted into material 
for a tailor-made suit, and on this particular 
morning Clara was keeping her promise. 

But how shall I describe Clara Quarles? 
She was a very dream, a vision, a revelation; 




















one of those rare beings whom it seemsa 
sacrilege to describe. And yet you must 
carry in your mind’s eye this dainty and ex- 
quisite bit of human Sévres as we walk to- 
gether through the events that are about to 
occur, or you will fail tointerpret them truly. 

Clara Quarles might have stepped down 
from a picture in the Louvre or the Uffizzi. 
She was quaint, but her quaintness was not 
an eccentricity ; it was nature. She was 
beautiful, but not according to the standard 
of our fashionable society, for her beauty 
was simply a radiation from her character, 
the result of a soul that glowed with genial 
warmth, that was attuned in thought, feel- 
ing, and speech to the music of the spheres. 
There was no dependence on the trappings 
and mysteries of dress and the toilet, for she 
was a child of nature ; sometimes a rippling 
stream peacefully singing in the sunlight ; 
at other times, for she had capabilities of 
passion, a mountain torrent, resistless, grandly 
furious, and bearing all before it. 

The sculptor would have been maddened 
with delight at her faultless figure, for 
though she was petite, she had the bearing 
of a goddess. The artist would have gazed 
at her in despair, for there was something 
beyond and behind the contour of the face 
and the brilliant complexion, a mysterious 
something without which no portrait could 
do her justice, but which the colors on the 
palette could not represent. 

When I tell you that her hair was as black 
as araven’s breast; that her eyes were dar- 
ing and almost reckless in their penetration ; 
that her eyebrows were like delicate pencil- 
ing; that her coloring was richly, darkly 
olive, and that her tiny feet 


‘ beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out,’’ 


I feel that I have only stammered and stut- 
tered about her personal appearance. She 
was so much more than these mere hints can 
intimate or suggest, and it was that ‘‘ much 
more’’ which made her what she was, that I 
am very nearly sorry that I have attempted 
to describe her at all. 

How could such a divine creature issue as 
a logical result from the loins of Quarles? 
You think me, therefore, a dealer in hyper- 
bole when I linger lovingly over her charms? 
Not at all. She inherited her qualities from 
her mother, was a mother’s child, and those 
‘who knew Mrs. Quarles regarded her as a 
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very exceptional woman. How did she ever 


come to marry such a matter-of-fact, hard- - 


fisted fellow as Quarles? Ah, you must ex- 
cuse me. There are conundrums beyond my 
guessing and this is oneofthem. I canonly 
remind you however that just such conun- 
drums grow on every family tree in the land. 
The mismated, or rather the apparently mis- 
mated, are the rule. Those who, according 
to our judgment, ought to come together, 
never or seldomdo. They seem to have a 
mutual repulsion, while couples which areas 
unlike in temperament as gold and clay have 
a strange and irresistible attraction for each 
other. 

The father and mother however were agreed 
on one subject—that Clara’s education should 
be of the best. She was sent to a convent in 
Montreal where she spent four happy years, 
graduating with all the coveted honors. But 
her personal independence was not blotted 
out or marred by the curriculum she fol- 
lowed. She was mentally sturdy and some- 
times rash, a perfectly natural and uncon- 
ventional girl. 

That is the best portrait I can paint with 
the feeble resources at my command. 

As the three came towards him, Morgan 
noticed at first only Simon Quarles, and he 
scowled, muttering to himself, for he could 
quote Shakespeare on any subject, ‘‘I will 
not ‘knee the way intohis mercy,’ and I don’t 
care to be ‘rich in Simon’s nod.’’’ Then he 
turned carelessly away. 

When, however, Quarles called out with 
supercilious condescension, ‘‘ Morgan, er, I 
want you to do mea favor,’’ he saw that the 
Great Bear had two ladies with him and his 
gallantry overmastered his anger. 

‘‘Morgan, this, er, is Miss Belgrade, who is, 
er, to be our guest for a week or two.’’ 

Morgan bowed with rather stiff courtesy. 

‘“‘And this, Morgan, is, er, my daughter, 
Clara Quarles.”’ 

The workingman looked up and the gods 
who can read all hearts, saw that he did so 
out of curiosity to discover what kind of a 
child such an angular and overbearing crea- 
ture as the proprietor of these mills could 
produce. Morgan’s eyes met those of Clara 
and for an instant he stood stock still, like 
the frozen image of a man, and a tropical 
blush told the story of his surprise. I very 
much fear that Morgan’s pulse went into 
the nineties. The malicious little rogue who 
sits up aloft hurling his arrows with an utter 
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disregard of consequences must have 
chuckled aloud, if he did not get a stitch in 
the side, at the almost ludicrous embarrass- 
ment of his new victim. 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ said Quarles in a rather 
pompous trombone voice, ‘‘ you know, er, 
a good deal more about these things, er, than 
I do, and, er, I shall regard it as a favor, er, 
if you will accompany us through the mill 
and explain the various processes,—’’ here 
Mr. Quarles waved his hand like an amateur 
actor—‘‘from raw wool, er, to the finished 
product.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what a dreadful din and dust,” cried 
Laura, ‘‘My ears fairly ache. And to 
think that these people must endure both 
from one year’s end to another. But then’”’— 
and she tossed her pretty head—‘‘ I suppose 
they are born so and don’t mind it.’’ 

Morgan wanted to reply tartly, but he bit 
his lip instead and held his peace. 

Then she added, ‘‘ How tidy the girls look. 
Why, I am surprised—and some of them, 
Clara dear, are actually good-looking, have 
you noticed it? Ithink beauty is wasted on 
such people, don’t you ?”’ 

Laura Belgrade, you see, was an aristocrat 
so-called. She lived on that social plane 
which is adorned by a certain acquaintance of 
mine who once said to me, ‘‘Do you know, 
my dear fellow, I can’t conceive what com- 
mon people are made for, anyhow.”’ 

I mildly suggested that a rather important 
personage called THE LORD was one of 
those common people and seemed to think 
them worth saving, but he replied as he 
sniffed the air, 

‘Yes, I know, but then I always regarded 
it as an eccentricity on the part of the Lord 
to have been born in that station of life. 
Really now, it was a mighty queer thing to 
do, don’t you think so?”’ 

Laura possessed the two requisites which 
enable one to regard the rest of mankind as 
inferiors,and she never forgot to impress 
that fact on her acquaintances. In the first 
place, she had a grandfather, which is of 
prime importance in modern society. This 
noble progenitor began life as a sutler in the 
Revolutionary Army, a fact never referred to 
however by the family. When the war was 
over he had a very considerablesum of money 
and no one took the trouble to ask how he 
had obtained it. Indeed, he was very reti- 
cent on the subject himself, never indulged 
in reminiscences of that kind, but eased his 
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conscience by becoming a member of a fash- 
ionable church and giving rather liberally, 
on several occasions, for the conversion of 
the heathen. He was afflicted with the 
prevalent impression that such benefactions 
cover up the rest of a man’s record and give 
him a conspicuous position among the an- 
gelic host. In the second place, she was an 
heiress, and at her feet crouched a score of 
knights who were anxious to help her spend 
her fortune. They made her boudoir fra- 
grant with the incenseof their devotion, 
which took the shape of cut flowers, and vied 
with each other in paying those little atten- 
tions which are so attractive to feminine van- 
ity, some of them being reckless enough to 
dedicate to her certain alleged poems in 
which they described themselves as pining 
away, becoming desiccated as it were, be- 
cause they hadn’t a very brilliant prospect of 
leading her and her fortune, or rather her 
fortune and her to the altar. 

Morgan was like a snow-capped volcano. 
He was courteous, but for the life of him he 
couldn’t help saying, 

‘*Then you don’t think poor folks have any 
right to good looks, Miss Belgrade?’’ 

‘“‘No, I do not,’? she answered bluntly, for 
she felt no necessity to be polite to a work- 
ingman. ‘‘I believe that beauty and riches 
ought to go together.”’ 

Icannot truthfully say that Laura was a 
fine conversationalist, for that word implies 
a degree of intelligence which she did not 
possess, but she was a tremendous talker. 
Her words, like the waters of a cataract, 
flowed on forever. She seldom argued, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to explain, 
one of which is that in argument one must 
respectfully listen as well as talk. This, 
Laura was incapable of doing. Still, she be- 
longed to the family of good-natured, bright, 
and vivacious animals, and though one often 
lost his patience he never lost his respect for 
her kindliness and quick sympathy. 

‘* You think then, I take it,’’ said Morgan, 
with great suavity of manner, ‘‘that the 
Lord has made a mistake. He ought to have 
made poor people homely.’’ 

‘‘What Miss Belgrade means,” broke in 
Clara with quick wit, ‘‘is that since there 
seems to bea limited quantity of beauty in 
this world, Mr. Morgan, it ought to have 
been bestowed on those who are provided 
with other rare endowments, such as genius 
or fortune, on the Biblical ground that he 

















that has much, to him shall be given. Isn’t 
that it, dear ?’’ 

There was a smile on the old gentleman’s 
face. He put his hands under his coat tails 
and rocked backward and forward on heels 
and toes with infinite satisfaction. 

“You needn’t try to tease me, Clara, for I 
won’t haveit. My idea is perfectly clear in 
my own mind, and —”’ 

“If others don’t see it as plainly as you 
do, it ’s not your fault,” suggested Morgan, 
joining in the laugh. 

Laura looked at Morgan in a very inquir- 
ing way. She hardly knew whether he was 
quizzing her or not. But recovering in- 
stantly she said, 

‘‘What I want tosay is that every class 
ought to knowits place and staythere. I 
am sure you agree with me, Mr. Morgan.”’ 

‘Most certainly I do,’’ was the response, 
with great emphasis. 

“I knew you would,’ and Laura glanced 
at Clara triumphantly. 

‘*Yes, every class ought to know its place 
and stay there,’ said Morgan very slowly, 
‘especially the rich class.”’ 

‘* But they do,”’ persisted Laura. 
are the governing class, you know.”’ 

‘Yes?’ queried Morgan. 

‘‘Certainly, and if the poor people would 
be content and —’’ 

‘* Stay poor,”’ suggested Morgan. 

‘“No, but not be so restless and ambi- 
tious.”’ 

‘‘ What then, Miss Belgrade?’ 

‘““Why, then, everything would go on 
smoothly.”’ 

“‘Just as it does in a graveyard, for in- 
stance. You can have that kind of society, 
on one condition, Miss Belgrade.’’ 

‘* What is that ?”’ 

‘By making the poor people slaves and 
whipping them into submission.”’ 

‘“‘Come, come,” cried Clara, putting her 
arm within that of her friend, ‘‘ you are not 
getting on very well in this discussion, 
Laura, and besides we didn’t come here to 
listen to a dialogue on fathomless abstrac- 
tions. I am almost suffocated with your po- 
litical economy.”’ 

‘Quite right,’’ interjected Mr. Quarles, 
“quite right, eh, Clara? You came, er, to 
see the mill. These great problems, er, can 
be argued some other time, eh? Just now I 
want Mr. Morgan to show you our looms, 
and, et, perhaps you will be interested in the 
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Corliss engine in the basement, er, and in 
the, eh, great community of working girls 
who, eh, earn their living here.’’ 

He put his hat on the back of his head and 
viewed himself with calm complacency. He 
was a public benefactor, and though too 
modest to state the fact in bold terms, he 
firmly believed that he ought to be the ob- 
ject of great gratitude, for his pay roll was a 
very large one. He always reasoned that he 
alone made his money and that the wages of 
his employees were a pure and incidental be- 
neficence. If you had said, ‘‘My dear 
Quarles, you couldn’t have made a penny 
without the co-operation of these willing 
hands,’’ he would have turned upon you 
with, ‘‘True, sir, true, but, er, where in the 
world would they be if it were not for me?”’ 
The two statements didn’t lie in his mind as 
twins, for his employees were only an insig- 
nificant element not worthy of notice, and 
vastly indebted to him, while he was wholly 
independent of them. 

It was a very interesting tour which the 
four took through that mill. The mysteries 
of manufacture, the processes by which crude 
material is converted into a costly product, 
well, they remind one of creative power, in 
miniature, As the Lord fashioned the uni- 
verse, so this vast and intricate complication 
of machinery makes a commercial article. It 
is evolution, disdaining the eons and cycles, 
and hurrying its task to completion in a few 
hours. The wool on the back of the sheep, 
the wool in a shapeless pile in the back yard 
of the works. It is fed to this machine and 
that. Each seems to have brains of its own, 
tears it, conveys its threads in order, winds 
them on long spools. Then the shuttle, that 
nervous, excited little thing, grasps them in 
its tiny fingers, singing all the while, and 
the cloth grows under your very eyes. 

To say that the young ladies were amazed, 
enthusiastic, as Morgan explained each step, 
is to say nothing. 

‘‘ And this,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘is all done 
by poor people, the despised working class.’’ 

‘Yes, but who invented all this machin- 
ery?’ asked Laura, thinking to convert de- 
feat into victory. 

‘* Poor people,’”’ answered Morgan. “All 
the brains represented in this mill belonged 
to men who found it hard to support their 
families. They thought out every one of 
these processes and —’’ 

‘Were made rich, of course,’’ said Laura, 
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‘*No, unfortunately not. They were robbed 
of their inventions.”’ 

‘*By whom, pray ?’’ asked Laura. 

‘*By rich men. They had no money and 
were compelled to sell their inventions for a 
song. Capitalists bought them and got rich 
while the grand originators died poor.”’ 

Clara had nothing to say, but she evidently 
had a good deal to think about. 

Laura looked bewildered. For once in her 
life she was silent. 

The old gentleman saw that the conversa- 
tion had taken a very obnoxious turn, and 
was uneasy. He took his watch out and said 
with some surprise, ‘‘ Why, young ladies, it 
is, eh, close to lunch time. We must, er, 
hurry back, or Mrs. Quarles will be impatient. 

‘* By the way,’”’ he added, looking first out 
of the window and then at Morgan, “‘I say, 
eh, Morgan, what is that pile of wool in the 
shed yonder ?”’ 

‘*That is shoddy, sir.’’ 

‘*Ah, yes, eh, I remember,’’ and I actually 
believe there was a blush on his cheek. But 
business is business and blushes have no 
place in money making. 

‘* What do you wish done with it, sir?” 

‘* Well, eh, why not work it up into some 
of those new fabrics, eh, we have been, er, 
putting on the southern and western mar- 
kets?” 

‘*You are master here, sir,’’ remarked Mor- 
gan. 

‘** Yes, yes, eh, I know, but do I understand 
you, eh, as objecting ?”’ 

‘‘It is no interest of mine, sir. I aminthe 
mill to obey orders.”’ 

‘‘ That is right, man, eh, that is right. The 
times are dull, you know, and —’”’ 

Morgan bowed, but there was an inquiring 
look in his eyes. 

‘‘The times, eh, are dull, and I think we 
had better, eh, scale down, eh, so to speak, 
the quality of a certain part of our, eh, prod- 
uct. The market will, eh, stand it, I guess, 
don’t you think so?”’ 

The young ladies had been standing aloof, 
but their curiosity was piqued and they had 
not lost a word of this conversation. They 
saw that there was a difference of opinion 
between the two gentlemen, but as to the 
merits of the case they were wholly innocent. 

‘*Tell me, Clara dear, what in the world is 
shoddy, anyway? I’ve heard of shoddy 
people, but your father is talking about a pile 
of it.’’ 


‘‘T haven’t the dimmest idea,’’ was the 
frank reply. 

“Tm going to ask Mr. Morgan. Would 
you?” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* You see,”’ persisted Laura, ‘‘I’m here to 
find cut allIcan. He won’t think me too 
dense, will he ?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps he will explain,’’ said Clara. 
“‘Don’t you see, he is going to speak. 
Hush.” 

‘‘Well,’? said Morgan, in a very dogged 
way, ‘‘if you say shoddy, Mr. Quarles, why 
shoddy it is, and that ends it. Still —”’ 

“Still? What is it, man?’ 

““T was going to say that you have made 
your money and your reputation by manu- 
facturing good materials only and in my 
judgment this departure will be an unprofit- 
able one.”’ 

“Tut, tut, Morgan, you don’t, er, know 
the world. That stuff, er, will wear well 
enough, er, for all mercantile purposes. 
There isn't a mill in this region, er, where it 
isn’t done. We simply, er, follow the ex- 
ample of our competitors.”’ 

‘*Howes and Co. lost their trade, sir, by 
doing that very thing.” 

“Yes, yes, but, er, there were other com- 
plications. The cases, er, are not parallel. 
Why, man, you’d do it, eh, wouldn’t you?” 

‘*Not for my right hand, sir.’’ 

‘*Indeed, Morgan, you seem, er, to have a 
very tender conscience, man.”’ 

‘*Tt’s not conscience at all, sir.’’ 

‘‘What then ?’’ and Quarles spoke gruffly. 

‘** Only pocket.”’ 

‘‘Stuff and nonsense, er. More of your 
new-fangled notions, man. That’s, er, what 
keeps you poor.’’ 

“All right, sir. But, if you will allow me 
to say so, sir, the world is getting tired of 
humbug. It wants honest goods and will 
pay for them.’’ 

‘*So, so,’’ sneered Quarles, ‘‘ perhaps you 
know my business better than I do.’’ 

‘‘I don’t pretend to that, Mr. Quarles, but 
there is a fortune, I believe, in keeping your 
word with customers, and failure in breaking 
it. Square business is the only business that 
lasts twenty years. Shoddy isn’t square 
business and the venture is a perilous one.”’ 

Quarles grew positively red in the face. 
Morgan had often taken the liberty of speak- 
ing freely, but this time he had overstepped 
his bounds. The old gentleman was about 

















to make a sharp reply when the two ladies 
moved toward them. 

‘* Father,’’ said Clara, ‘‘I thought you were 
in a hurry.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, eh, solam.’’ He began vigor- 
ously to button his coat. ‘‘ You are quite 
right, eh, my dear, and we must be off.”’ 

‘‘Will you tell me,’’ said Laura impet- 
uously— 

‘Certainly, certainly, what do you want to, 
eh, know?’ asked Quarles. 

“T want to know, if you please, what 
shoddy is. You haven’t shown us any of it, 
have you ?”’ 

‘Well, eh, no, I don’t think we have, have 
we, Morgan? Well, it’s, eh, a material that 
goes into the manufacture of our goods. 
Aint that so, Morgan ?”’ 

Morgan was a blunt fellow, and he was not 
in the best of moods. 

‘*YVes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but it ought not to.”’ 

‘“‘Eh, man, what, er, are you saying? 
Ought not to, eh?’’ 

‘‘No, it’s poor stuff, which weakens the 
product, is sold at the price of good material 
by deceiving the buyer. And in the end it 
ruins the manufacturer.’’ 

Even Clara was amazed at Morgan’s audac- 
ity. She saw that her father was disturbed, 
and with that instinct born of loyalty she 
rushed to his rescue. 

‘‘But you don’t suppose that my father,’ 
she said somewhat tartly, ‘‘ wishes to cheat 
people, do you?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t supposed so,’’ he answered 
sturdily, ‘‘until to-day. But that shoddy 
will go into cloth which will be worn by a 
class who want good material when they pay 
for it.’’ 

‘‘Whom do you mean ?”’ asked Clara. 

‘‘The laboring men, the last people in the 
world to be deceived.’’ 

The conversation had taken a dangerous 
and exasperating turn. Quarles, who didn’t 
care to wrestle with Morgan in the presence 
of his young auditors, pulled his hat down 
over his eyes and led the way to the carriage 
without a word. 

‘‘That was all exceedingly interesting,’’ 
said Laura on the way home. ‘‘I havespent 
a delightful morning and have learned a lot. 
By the way,’’ she whispered to Clara, ‘‘ by 
the way, my dear, that Morgan is a fine- 
looking fellow, isn’t he ?’’ 

‘Perhaps, but still I hate him,’’ Clara re- 
plied. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Poor Morgan! Twenty-six, and never be- 
fore-in love. He didn’t go down the preci- 
pice by successive tumbles more or less peril- 
ous, as most men do, but took a headlong 
leap from top to bottom. 

Ofcourse he didn’t know what the matter 

was. He was only conscious of being out of 
sorts, and if you had told him that Clara 
Quarles was the disturbing element, he would 
have been angry. It was his boast, on more 
than one occasion, that no woman could ever 
sway him in the slightest degree. Buta big 
ship is turned bya very small rudder, and a big 
man by avery small woman. Wemay won- 
der how sucha huge craft can be forced to 
obedience by so slender and apparently insig- 
nificant a contrivance, and may go so far as 
to assert that it is not in harmony with the 
ethics of mechanical science, but the fact re- 
mains, to our surprise, possibly to our dis- 
gust. And we may also wonder how it is 
that the glance of a feminine bit of humanity 
can by a coup d'état suddenly become the 
sole arbiter of aman’s fate. He may bestrong 
enough to throw her into a ravine, as he 
woulda pebble, and when he thinks of his 
subjugation there is something in his nature 
which rebels and he feels half inclined to do 
it, but his revolt is always short-lived and 
vain, He issubmissivein the end and nearly 
always he takes a certain degree of pride in 
his slavery. 

It is however his peculiarity that before he 
is subjugated he grows indignant at the sug- 
gestion of its possibility ; and laughs to scorn 
his former comrades, who have, one after an- 
other, bent their heads to the yoke; declares 
that he can’t understand how the conjurer 
performs the trick, nor why men of sense 
don’t see through it, and expose it or resist 
it ; and furthermore is as sure as he is of death 
that the Lord never yet created the woman 
who could juggle with him in that very ob- 
noxious fashion. Oh, no, if other men will 
be fools, itcan’t be helped, but as for him, he 
knows how the game is played and will not 
be duped. Never, no, never. But when the 
hour of doom is at hand, that all-conquering 
glance is shot from glowing eyes, and, like 
the prisoners taken at a Roman battle, he 
graces the chariot wheels of his conqueror, 
and walks meekly, without side arms or shield 
to defend himself withal. 

But it is the gracious gift of woman to so 
deftly overcome him that he doesn’t know he 
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hassurrendered. Married happiness, indeed, 
largely consists in his never discovering that 
fact. If he can always think himself master, 
and always be the slave of his wife, the great 
consummation of God’s domestic economy 
seems to have beenreached. The Almighty has 
made woman appear the weaker vessel by sub- 
tly disguising herstrength, and it’sa mighty 
poor kind of woman who can’t force her hus- 
band to doas she pleases by the skillful exer- 
cise of those hypnotizing influences which 
give him the impression that he is having his 
own way while in reality he is doing as he is 
bid. Marriage therefore is a success when the 
man never wakes up, and the cross-grained 
bickerings which lead to divorce are the re- 
sult of a bungling use of her power on the part 
of the woman, or of abnormal and iusane 
intelligence on the part of the man, who 
conceitedly determines to be master in a world 
in which the mastery of man is generally a 
figment of the imagination. 

Morgan, on the evening in question, was 
down in heart; as truly and as much down 
as a wheat or corn field that has been swept 
by acyclone. Hesat with his Shakespeare 
on his knee, and the words of Brabantio, who 
declared that Desdemona had been bound 
‘*in chains of magic’’ by Othello, had started 
him on the journey of adream. He gazed 
out of the window, but did not see even the 
gorgeous clouds of sunset. ‘Chains of 
magic !’’ that was the starting point of his 
thoughts, and he roamed over so much terri- 
tory, encountered so many obstacles, saw 
ahead of him so many difficulties that perhaps 
we had better not follow him. Itis a tour 
which every one takes, and no one wants com- 
pany while taking it. 

Desdemona, said Brabantio, was ‘‘ so oppo- 
site to marriage.’? Was Clara Quarles in the 
same frame of mind? Desdemona, remarked 
Brabantio, ‘‘shunned the wealthy, curled 
darlings of our nation.’’ Had Clara Quarles 
an equal antipathy to alliance with the be- 
millioned youths who need a housekeeper or 
a nurse? But Brabantio’s next reflection 
made Morgan stagger and reel. Would Des- 
demona, asked the irate senator with some 
mental alarm, “incur a general mock’’ by 
running from ‘‘ her guardage to the sooty 
bosom of such a thing asthou?’’ That was 
the point which pierced the soul of Morgan. 
Would or could such a divine creature as 
Clara Quarles, however heart-free she might 
be, deign to look a second time on the fore- 


man in her father’s woolen mills? He had 
too much respect for her intelligence to sup- 
pose for a moment that she would commit so 
grave a blunder. With a thousand oppor- 
tunities to pick up a gold coin, would she 
stretch out her hand and deliberately take a 
copper penny like him? 

Then John Morgan grew wild. He raged 
in thought like a bear in a trap. The crimson 
blood crept into his cheeks and invaded the 
very roots of his hair. His bosom heaved 
with a great convulsion, and a deep shadow 
of helplessness fell on his soul as the shades 
of a cloudy night on thelandscape. But still 
he gazed into space and was loth to leave the 
dream which had thrown over him its delight- 
ful spell. 

At last he woke, threw the book on the 
table, made a gesture of deprecation as though 
to put away some beckoning hope, and turned 
to his mother. 

‘*T didn’t want to disturb you, John.’’ she 
said, ‘‘ because you seemed to be thinking of 
your invention.”’ 

He looked at her in a dazed sort of way. 

‘‘No, mother,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I wasn’t think- 
ing of that at all. I was just saying to my- 
self, that a man in my position ought never 
to marry.”’ 

“Marry, John? Why, has any one asked 
you to get married ?”’ 

‘‘Hardly, you dear little woman. But 
men at my age generally have some notions 
about a home of theirown. Don’t you think 
80 ?’ ’ 

‘““Yes, perhaps, John,’’ and just then she 
pricked her finger with a needle. Thatisone 
of the specialties of a woman, to prick her 
finger if anything sudden happens to disturb 
her mental equilibrium. Mrs. Morgan could 
have sewed all night under ordinary circum- 
stances without wounding herself once, but 
the moment John spoke about marrying, her 
mind went careering through space, and, feel- 
ing sure that she would never get on with 
any daughter-in-law, she lost her poise and 
the needle went into her finger instead of the 
cloth. 

‘‘T suppose,”’ she began, but John inter- 
rupted with, ‘‘Why, mother, what is the 
matter? You look pale. Do you feel faint, 
dear ?”’ 

‘No, it ’s nothing,”’ she answered quickly. 
‘TI missed my stitch, that’s all, and there’sa 
drop of blood on my finger. 

‘“‘T suppose,’’ she went on as the possibili- 














ties of the future appeared one after another, 
like the figures in a nightmare, ‘‘it’s time 
for you to think of these things. It’s in the 
course of nature, you know. Every man 
ought to marry when he finds the right 
woman.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes,’’ cried John, as he rose and 
lighted his pipe, ‘‘ when he finds her. But 
suppose he doesn’t find her?’’ and he puffed 
a huge cloud of smoke to the ceiling. 

‘“‘Then he had better stay with his old 
mother, and be as comfortable as hecan. No 
mother can take the place of a wife, John, I 
know that very well; but if he hasn’t the 
wife, or until he finds the one ke wants, per- 
haps the mother can keep the home running 
smoothly.”’ 

John didn’t see what his mother was drift- 
ing into. He was thinking only of himself 
justthen. So he said, 

‘‘But, mother, suppose he finds her, and 
then discovers that she is so far away from 
him ’’—another puff—‘‘such an awful dis- 
tance away that he can just see her through 
a telescope, and she can’t see him at all?’ 
Another puff. ‘‘ What should you say of that 
combination of circumstances, eh ?”’ 

The old lady laid her sewing in her lap. 
‘““Why,’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘I never 
thought ofsucha thing. There isn’t a woman 
in the land who wouldn’t be glad to get you, 
John.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, there is,’’ and John smoked very 
vigorously. ‘‘ There are thousands who would 
think I was a presumptuous fool if I were to 
ask for their hands.”’ 

‘‘Why, John, what could they want that 
you can’t give ?’’ 








‘‘ Two things, you innocent creature, two. 


very big things, so big that I can’t climb over 
them or dig atunnel throughthem. Not yet, 
at least.’’ 

‘What arethey, my boy? I think I never 
heard of them.”’ 

‘* No, dear, you probably never did. They 
haven’t appeared within the line of your vis- 
ion. They are, first of all, money, and sec- 
ond, social position. I was born without 
either.”’ 

“But if the woman loved you, John, she 
wouldn’t think of such things.”’ 

‘*No, probably not, mother. But the diffi- 
culty is that women look about them first and 
afterwards fall in love. They don’t allow 
themselves to become interested in any one 
who isn’t on their level, that is, no sensible 
D-July. 
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women do. Ofcourse, there are sentimental 
fools who tumble headlong into the arms of 
a coachman orcar-driver. But intellectually 
they are only riff-raff. Your real woman has 
an element of calculation in her soul. She 
isn’t eternally tottering for a fall, and inviting 
the first comer to catch her, but she, uncon- 
sciously I suppose, chains up her affections 
until the real Sir Knight comes along, and if 
he doesn’t come, why, she prefers to be an 
old maid rather than live with the wrong 
man.’’ 

‘John, you are in one of your moods again. 
You could make any woman happy, and you 
know it.” 

John puffed for a whole minute. 

‘*Do you think so, dear ?’’ 

“‘T’m sure of it ”’ 

‘“‘Thank you. So I could makeany woman 
happy ?”’ 

‘* Indeed you could.’’ 

‘* One of these mill girls, for instance. Yes, 
I think I could. But suppose I wanted a 
woman of culture, refinement, courage, edu- 
cation, what then ?’’ 

‘* There isn’t a woman in the world who is 
more than yourequal, my boy ”’ 

** Ah, if Icould only make her think so!’’ 
he said, but to himself. 

‘“‘Her? Who?” and the old lady looked at 
him over her spectacles with a surprised 
glance. 

‘Oh, I wasn’t thinking of anybody in par- 
ticular,’’ he answered, with an attempt at non- 
chalance, ‘‘I mean some princess, mother.’’ 

Ah, John Morgan, you are fanning a flame 
and don’t know it. 

‘‘Would a real princess live with me,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘in this little cottage? Would 
she be satisfied with a laboring man who 
sometimes finds it hard to pay the rent, she 
who is daily decked in furs and laces? Would 
she eat my plain fare and be content with my 
surroundings? Itrow not. And yet’’—he 
laii his pipe down with a heavy sigh—‘‘I 
shall never marry, mother, until my princess 
gives me herhand. So, my dear, you needn’t 
trouble about my future. It is all arranged 
by the fates. My ideal will be forever on the 
mountain tops, and I shall work forever in the 
valley. 

‘* Come, little mother,’’ and he kissed her 
forehead, ‘‘ don’t think for a moment that Iam 
dreaming of a wife. It was only a spell that 
came over me. It’s gone already. I think 
I'll take a tramp for half an hour, and get the 
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fresh air. The truth is, we are very comfort- 
able in our snug rookery, aren’t we?”’ 

The old lady said very simply, ‘‘I am, 
John, and I hope you are.”’ 

‘* And I am also, dear, so we’ll let the sub- 
ject drop. Isthere anything you wish me to 
do, mother ?’’ 

‘No, Ithink not. I don’t know, though. 
Which way do you go, John ?”’ 

‘*Oh, it makes no difference. Iam off fora 
jog, that ’sall.’’ 

‘Well, if youdon’t mind, I wish you would 
leave this dish of soup at Mrs. Withers’. The 
little one is quite ill, the doctor told me to- 
day, and they are dreadfully poor, you know.”’ 

‘Good. I'll take it with pleasure. And, 
mother, I don’t like that tired look on your 
face. Don’t sit up for me if I happen to be 
late. Ican’t spare you, you know, so you must 
take good care of yourself and keep well for 
my sake.”’ 

Morgan shut the door gently behind him. 
He wandered on thinking what a hard world 
this is for some of us, and at last reached the 
pitifully poor apartment in which Jim With- 
ers tried to live, with the odds all against 
him. 

Jim came in answer to Morgan’s knock, and 
it was easy to see that all the vim and snap 
had been crushed out of him. He had long 
since ceased to struggle against fate, but 
lately he had become desperate. A feeling 
that he was being treated unfairly and that 
he was helpless under a cruel despotism had 
kindled a hatred of every man who had made 
a fortune by business. His only decided gift 
was his command of language, and he there- 
fore by the force of circumstances became an 
agitator. But his agitation brought him no 
bread. Thecapitalists feared him because his 
tongue was bitter and he advocated the most 
violent measures. His fellow-workmen dis- 
trusted him because if they followed his ad- 
vice they would become little less than ban- 
dits, throw up their jobs and have the agony 
of seeing their families suffer from actual 
want. 

There are radicals, middle men, and con- 
servatives in the laboring classes, as there are 
elsewhere. They all feel that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong, but only a few, 
generally those who have little to lose and 
everything to gain, favor what are called ‘‘ the 
resources of civilization,’’ which in their last 
analysis mean the destruction of property 
and plunder. The middle men are what in 


French politics are called the opportunists, 
that is, they wait for their chance and then 
do what they can, while the conservatives, 
with steady employment at hand, though at 
poor wages, prefer to bear the ills they 
have than fly to others that they know not 
of, or in other words are willing to endure a 
disagreeable condition of affairs rather than 
risk a break which may result disastrously. 

Jim Withers was a radical of the most in- 
tense kind. Everything went wrong with 
him, and if he could have lighted a fuse that 
would blow all creation to atoms he would 
have done it cheerfully. 

When he wrung Morgan’s hand that even- 
ing there was a wild look in his eyes but 
there were tears also. 

“It was good of you, John, to come,’’ he 
said, 

‘*Qh, man, I am glad to help you if I can. 
Here’s a pail of mutton broth for the little 
one, and if she can’t take it, why, perhaps it 
will come in handy for breakfast. Mother 
wanted me to fetch it with her love.”’ 

‘* Come in and sit down, John,’’ said With- 
ers, and then after a minute, ‘‘the little tot 
can’t eat the broth, John.’’ 

‘*Ts she worse, Jim ?”’ 

“*T don’t know whether you’d call it worse 
or better, John, but she ’s dead.”’ 

**God! No, is that true? Why, my dear 
fellow, that is pitiful news indeed. When did 
she die?’’ 

‘*Just before you knocked,’’ and Jim’s lips 
trembled. Indeed thecrooked little deformed 
man seemed like a willow in a gale. 

‘Yes, she’s gone, John,’”’ he added bro- 
kenly. ‘‘ Weare poor, but we couldn’t spare 
her. Money would havesavedher. There’s 
plenty of it in the world, but my arm was not 
long enough toreach it. The doctor said she 
must have nourishing food, but where was it 
to come from? There ’sthe rub, John, and 
that’s what breaks my heart. If she had 
died in the course of nature, I could bear it. 
But ’’—how he shivered as he said it—“‘ but, 
John, she was murdered, starved to death in 
a world where there is plenty and to spare.” 

“It’s too bad, Jim, too bad. But, my dear 
fellow,it will not help you any to think of it 
in that way. It only makes it harder, Jim. 
Perhaps after all God had something to do 
with it. At any rate whether He did or not 
the child will never hunger any more or thirst 
any more. Where she’s gone, they don’t 
want three meals a day. You need have no 























more worry about her, but the men must chip 
in to tide you over this trouble, and, man, 
what Ican doshallbedone. You knowthat?”’ 
‘I do, I do,’ and something like a convul- 
sion went through the hunchback’s frame. 
He had been so long used to the unkindness 
and cruelty of fortune, that even a kind word 
undid him and like a great boy he sobbed. 

‘“*Come into the next room,’’ he said at 
length, ‘‘ and take a look at the sweetest child 
that ever breathed. Wife will be glad to see 
you, and if you can say anything to comfort 
her, for God’s sake do. She’s hada rough 
time of it, but she ’s got more patience than 
I have.”’ 

The two went together into the barely fur- 
nished chamber where the dead child lay. 
The lamp burned low, and everything was in- 
distinct. But John heardasob. Hestretched 
out his hand and said in the gentlest tones, 
‘‘Mary Withers, from my heart I am sorry 
for you. Ican’t do much to help you bear 
this burden, but such as I have shall be freely 
given.”’ 

The woman buried her face in her hands 
and broke into a torrent of tears. Just then 
John became conscious of another presence. 
He turned quickly in its direction and was 
more than amazed to see Clara Quarles. 

‘You ?”’ he exclaimed, but recovering him- 
self he added gallantly, ‘‘ I am not surprised, 
Miss Quarles, to find you where a heavenly 
presence is needed.”’ 

‘“‘The dear lady,’’ moaned Mrs. Withers, 
‘*has been with me through it all. Sheclosed 
my baby’s eyes, and I am sure no angel could 
have been kinder through the little one’s sick- 
ness.”” 

They all stood for a moment by that bed- 
side. The silence was oppressive. No one 
seemed to know what to say. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Clara, ‘‘I must leave you, 
Mrs. Withers. It’s getting dark, and I for- 
got to ask the coachman to come for me. I 
am afraid father will be anxious, soI know 
you will excuse me.”’ 

‘‘ Wait a bit,’’ said Jim, ‘“‘and I'll put on 
my hat and coatand go with you. This isa 
rough part of the city, and God knows I 
wouldn’t have anything happen to you for 
the world.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Withers, Icouldn’t allow that. 
Thank you just the same, but I’m not at all 
timid.’’ 

“Perhaps,” suggested Morgan with some 
eagerness, ‘‘ you will allow me to—”’ 
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‘It’s not at all necessary, I assure you,”’’ 
was the quick response. ‘‘I am quite used to 
going about alone.”’ 

“If you don’t seriously object,’’ urged Mor- 
gan, ‘‘I shall be only too glad to accompany 
you.”’ 

Clara hesitated. ‘‘It isa little dark,’’ she 
said after a moment, ‘‘ but I dislike extremely 
to put you to trouble.”’ 

And so it was arranged. Clara Quarles and 
Jchn Morgan walked fortwenty minutes side 
by side. Fate would have it so. 

“‘T pity Mrs. Withers,’’ she said, witha 
sigh. ‘‘ Her lot seemsto bea peculiarly hard 
one, doesn’t it ?’’ 

““Yes, indeed, it does. But how much 
harder it is for the others in the same class 
who go through such trouble as this alone. 
This is only one family of many, and their 
burden is greater than they can bear.”’ 

Clara knew what he meant and was afraid 
of the turn the conversation had taken. She 
ventured however to say with perfect candor, 

“* Yes, Mr. Morgan, there is a great deal of 
trouble in the world, and I sometimes feel 
guilty while enjoying myself. Why was I 
born to have plenty, and these to have noth- 
ing? But I mustn’t say these things to you, 
for father tells me you are a violent radical 
with dangerous theories.’’ 

‘“Yes? And you believe it ?”’ 

‘“‘Why not? Ifyou are a socialist—” 

‘*Excuse me, but will you kindly tell me 
what you mean by asocialist, Miss Quarles ?’’ 

‘“‘ Why, a person who hates a rich man be- 
cause he is rich. Isn’t that a fair definition ?’’ 

‘Hardly, I think. A socialist in my opin- 
ion is a man who sees a wrong and tries to 
right it.’’ 

“Yes, yes, but how would he right it? By 
turning things upside down and calling that 
a reformation ?”’ 

‘« Don’t you think there area good many 
things that ought to beturned upside down?”’ 

‘“By mobs and violence, by secret murders 
and house burning? No, I do not.” 

‘“‘Now take my own case,’’ she added. 
‘“‘Tell me plainly just what you think, will 
you?”’ 

“* Certainly, if you will state the case.’’ 

‘“‘Well, Iam the daughter of the family. 
My father has money, so they say, and he 
will leave a large partof itto me by will. Now 
has any one a better right to that money 
than I have ?”’ 

Morgan was silent for a minute. 
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‘* Ah, you hesitate,’’ said Clara somewhat 
sharply. ‘‘I see howit js. You reformers 
have a few general principles with which you 
tasp the community, but when a simple per- 
sonal case like this is stated, you areall at 
fault. In my judgment nothing in the world 
can be plainer than my right, as his daugh- 
ter, to my father’s property. Atd your hesi- 
tation is a proof that in your heart you agree 
with me, Mr. Morgan, in spite of your glit- 
tering generalities.’’ 

“If I hesitated to answer your question, 
Miss Quarles,’’ replied Morgan with cold dig- 
nity, while his face flushed, ‘‘ I assure you it 
was not because I think my facts are false or 
my argument is weak.”’ 

‘What then?” queried Clara, looking 
straight in his face. 

‘* Because,’ and John Morgan spoke with 
great deliberation, ‘‘ because my heart, for the 
moment, got the better of my judgment.”’ 

‘Indeed ! that seems to me a lame excuse. 
I don’t wish to be judged leniently, but only 
fairly. I ask no favor; I want what is right 
and only that.” 

‘* Well, Miss Quarles, permit me to ask what 
you have done to deserve so large a share of 
the world’s money ?”’ 

‘‘Done? What have I done? Why, I have 
done nothing. What could I have done?”’ 

‘“* Then you expect to become wealthy with- 
out having earned adollar? Dovyou call that 
square, even-handed justice ?”’ 

“But my father earned it, and I am his 
heir.’’ 

‘‘Yes, legally, you are, because mankind 
started in the wrong direction by proposing 
to create a wealthy class. But morally what 
right have you to that fortune ?”’ 

‘‘I don’t think I understand you.”’ 

‘Let me state the case in a different way. 
Suppose some man, by a peculiar combination 
of circumstances, should obtain possession 
of allthe money in the world. The rest of 
mankind, since they must live, would be de- 
pendent on that one man for support, would 
they not?” 

‘* Perhaps.’’ 

‘*In that case we should soon have an intol- 
erable despot who had his own way in every- 
thing and a countless multitude of abject 
slaves. He would dictate, because he would 
have the means of crushing those who dis- 
pleased him. What kind of a world would 
that be? Would it be worth living in ?”’ 

‘*No, I am sure it would not, but,—’’ 


“If you were a woman of spirit, or better 
still, if you were a man, convinced that God 
never intended such a condition of things to 
exist, and if you saw that your sons and 
daughters were being swallowed up mentally 
and spiritually by this autocracy, what 
would you do?” 

‘* I—don’t—know.”’ 

‘Would you endure it quietly ?’”’ 

“T think not.”’ 

‘*Would you risk your life to break this 
oppressive power and establish a better or- 
der ?”’ 

‘Yes, Iam inclined to think so.’’ 

‘‘Then suppose that at his death this 
mighty sovereign, instead of blessing man- 
kind with his possessions, should leave them 
by will to his heir. Would that heir be a 
benefactor or would he be a second despot ?”’ 

“Well, goon. I don’t see your point, as 
yet.” 

‘* Answer me, Miss Quarles, would you 
quietly surrender all your rights ?”’ 

“No, certainly not; I would fight for 
them.’’ 

‘* Would it be morally right for that heir to 
still further consolidate his power, and rule 
with his rod of iron ?’’ 

‘* Of course it would not.’’ 

**Now, suppose that instead of one man, 
you have a thousand or a hundred thousand. 
No one of them has all the power, but by 
combination, by getting together and agree- 
ingon a given policy, that small proportion of 
the whole would still control the world, 
wouldn’t they ?”’ 

‘* As you state the case, yes.”’ 

‘* And these gentlemen would constitute a 
class whose chief business is to add to their 
personal power and continuein their authority 
indefinitely. The rest of mankind must 
either submit orrebel. Which would you do, 
if you were a man ?’’ 

‘*That would be tyranny, and I should join 
the rebels.’’ 

“*Then, I take it, you would bea socialist.’’ 

‘*A what?’ 

“A socialist. And if I judge your tempera- 
ment aright you would be a radical of the 
most radical kind and resist such despotism 
with your speech, and if necessary, with your 
life. That is precisely where the world is to- 
day. Allthe laws of the land favor the rich 
man ; none of them favor the poor man. The 
sound principle of political economy is that 
a man has a right only to what he honestly 




















earns, but that principle has been contravened 
and we are taught that a man has a right to 
everything he can get his hands on, that it 
isn’t obligatory on him to help his fellows out 
of their poverty but he may use their pov- 
erty in order tu increase his own wealth and 
power.’’ 

‘“‘ And if I haven’t earned any money I have 
no right to any ?”’ 

‘Excuse me, but I think so. You visited 
the family of Jim Withers in their misery. 
By that act you showed that Withers and you 
are members of the same great family. You 
have therefore earned and deserve the respect 
and love of every one. But you earned it and 
earned it by work. You earned it yourself, 
not by proxy. To that respect and love you 
have a divine right. It is yours absolutely. 
But you can’t transfer it to another, can’t 
make any one your heir. Thatother, your heir, 
must earn these things for himself or go with- 
out them. Now money is as important as 
love and respect. If you earn it, it is yours. 
And having it, you are bound to use itin such 
a way as will show that you are not living 
for yourself alone, but that you belong to the 
family of mankind. ‘That money can’t be 
morally given to a person who has not made 
himself worthy of it, for if it could, we should 
have a cold-blooded, worthless aristocracy on 
top and a host of hungry, helpless slaveg 
down below. That would not be a God’s 
world, but a devil’s world. And soI ama 
socialist -because I believe in fair play all 
around ; nothing for the idle and dissipated, 
everything needful for the industrious and 
loyal.” 

They had reached Mr. Quarles’ house and 
during the last three minutes had been stand- 
ing on the doorstep. 

Clara extended her hand to Morgan. 

‘* You have given me something to think of, 
Mr. Morgan,” she said. ‘‘ The conversation 
has not been wholly agreeable, but perhaps 
it has been instructive. Good night.”’ 

‘‘Good night, Miss Quarles,’’-and John 
lifted his hat and disappeared in the darkness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON Wednesday evening the mill hands 
gathered in a little hall in the neighborhood 
to consider the announcement of Mr. Quarles 
that their wages were to be reduced ten per 
cent and to decide whether they would strike 
or not. 
Stephen Blommit, the walking delegate, 
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had been trying to rouse them to a high pitch 
of excitement. Some of them were cautious 
and shook their heads in indecision, but the 
majority felt very much as the Boston patriots 
did when they threw the East Indiaman’s tea 
into the harbor, that rebellion was a duty and 
that Quarles was an oppressor to be resisted 
at any cost to themselves or to their families. 

A good many people who know nothing 
about the subject have the impression that 
workingmen are glad of a quarrel with their 
employer because they are constitutionally 
discontented. Notatall. While there may 
be loafers and ill-tempered brutes among 
them, as there are among the rich also, a 
strike, in ninecases out of ten, means a great 
sacrifice willingly made for the maintenance 
of a principle. If poor people voluntarily 
go hungry for weeks, it is not from any 
sordid motive. I believe that many a man 
throws his tools down when he would like to 
continue work, but he will not submit to what 
he believes tobe a wrong. Heisastruly a pa- 
triot when he rebels as the veterans were who 
fought forthe flag in the war, and though 
the struggle does not cost them their lives 
it sometimes comes pretty near doing so. 

But their methods are violent, yousay. Well, 
of course they use the kind of strategy which 
promises success. They are engaged in a 
war against capital and their object is to win 
the victory. They therefore attack the enem7 
where he is weakest, or in any way which 
will disable him. 

So Stephen Blommit found ready listeners 
when he went among the crowd and said, 
‘* Boys, now ’s your time.”’ 

‘‘ Why, what ’s up?” he was asked. 

With a wink of his left eye, and a twist of 
the mouth toward the left ear he answered, 

‘** Quarles is in a bad way. We've got him 
in a tight place and he ’s bound to give in.”’ 

‘‘Gammon, Stephen, the old man 's worth 
a million, and if I had a shovelful of his pile, 
it ’s not ina bad way I’d think myself by a 
jugful,”’ and Pat Quinlan pulled out his pipe. 
‘*T wish he wor ina tight place.’’ Puff, puff. 
‘‘ I’m after thinkin’ the praste would give me 
absolution,”’ puff, ‘‘ if I treated him to a taste 
of the blackthorn.’’ 

‘‘ Well, boys, that ’s where he is, and we've 
got the deadwood on him this time for sure,’’ 
asserted Blommit with great emphasis. 

‘‘ Will ye explain about that deadwood ?’’ 
queried Pat. 

‘With pleasure, Mr. Quinlan. 


It has come 
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to the office—very straight from the inside, 
I may say—that Quarles has just made a con- 
tract for a large quantity of goods, and they 
are to be delivered in three months. Do ye 
twig my meaning, now?”’ 

** Aye, Ido. Myskull’s thin enough for 
that. It’s your purpose, Mr. Blommit, to in- 
timate that he can’t make the goods unless 
we do it for him ?” said Pat. 

‘* Precisely.” 

‘*And we won’t stir a finger if he cuts 
down our wages ?”’ 

** Right, you are.” 

“Yes, yes, I see what you’re driving at, 
Stephen, and divil a bit of help will he get 
from me, for won.’’ 

Then the men chaffed each other. 


‘ A little fellow with one short leg and one 


long one, who had crawled through life in crab 
fashion, threw his hands up in wild gesticu- 
lation and cried, 

‘** Boys, I’ve got an idea !’’ 

Pat took his pipe out of his mouth and re- 
marked, ‘‘I say, Billy, you’d better get a wet 
nuss for it, right away, or it won’t live to 
grow up.”’ 

And Flemming who was whistling to him- 
self stopped long enough to say, ‘‘It won’t 
stay long, Billy ; it’ll be dreadful lonesome 
and want to get away.”’ 


“‘I wish old Quarles would come to this . 


meeting,”’ said a Canadian, ‘‘I’d like to give 
him a piece of my mind.” 

‘**Don’t dream of such a thing, man,’’ said 
Pat. 

‘* And why not, my boy ?” 

‘* Oh, because there wouldn't be enough left 
to do your work wid. Soif you’ve got a piece 
of your mind, be jabers, hang on to it, for 
you’ll never get another.”’ 

‘I wouldn’t swap heads with you, Pat 
Quinlan.” 

‘*No more would ye. 
to boot.”’ 

So the game went on good-naturedly until 
Chairman Morgan called them to order. 

‘** Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ we’ve received no- 
tice from Mr. Quarles that there is to be a cut 
in wages after Saturday night next.” 

A great groan greeted the announcement. 

** And we have been convened to—’’ 

“To defy the old scoundrel,’’ cried Pat 
shaking his fists. 

‘*To consider what it is best for our own in- 
terests to do under the circumstances. He 
tells me the mill is in a bad way and——”’ 


I’d want too much 
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‘* And so’s my family,’’ yelled Fleming. 

‘‘And that unless we submit he will be 
forced to close the concern for a while until 
he can get better prices. He says he has 
been running at a loss for the last three 
months.”’ 

“I'd like to go halves wid him on his 
losses,’’ said Pat, ‘‘and I’d retire wid a valley 
to black me boots and brush me coat.’’ 

‘* And that he only keeps going because he 
feels under obligations to furnish his work 
people with employment.”’ 

A loud and sneeriug guffaw greeted this 
statement, 

_ “ This meeting is now open for discussion 
and we shall be glad to hear your opinions. 
What is your will, gentlemen ? 

“Mr. Chairman!’ cried a little fellow in 
the cornerof the room. Hewasa cautious, 
timid man who had brought his umbrella 
with him though the stars were out by the 
million, and he clutched it nervously as 
though he expected an attack. It was Sam 
Wilkins, a good workman, who had been 
pulling against the tide ever since he married, 
and who found, every year, with punctual 
regularity, a new passenger in his boat, a fact 
which required additional effort on his part 
to keep his place on the current. 

‘*Mr. Wilkins has the floor, gentlemen.”’ 

When Wilkins saw everybody turn his 
head to get a good glimpse of him, he be- 
came as red as a boiled lobster, and hemmed 
in a ghastly way, not knowing how. to begin. 

“I’ve got more interest in this thing 
than most of you have,’’ he said. ‘I’ve 
been in this mill twenty odd years, and I’m 
growing poorer every day. My family is 
large, and on the increase, but—’’ and here 
he grabbed his umbrella and shook it over 
his head—‘‘ I wouldn’t part with one of them 
for the biggest fortune that was ever made.’’ 

“Or stolen, be jabers,’’ interjected Pat. 

‘I don’t see how I can live on less than I 
am getting, and it don’t seem to me a square 
deal to take a dollar and a half from my poor 
pay.’’ 

‘*No, no,”’ cried a score of voices. 

** And, yet,’’ he continued, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be 
worse if I found myself in the street? My 
landlord wants his money, and I have to live 
close to the wind to get it. I haven’t hada 
suit of clothes for nigh on toten years. The 
old woman patches me up and keeps me go- 
ing. For God’s sake, men, don’t raise any 
row in the mill. We'll appoint a committee 
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to meet Quarles, and perhaps he will listen 
to reason.”’ 

It was a simple speech, and Wilkins was 
pleading for his life. Perhaps scattered 
through it were a few grammatical blunders, 
but if we had been there we shouldn’t have 
heard them. What is grammar when we are 
talking about our daily bread? 

A voice from near the door cried, ‘‘ Mr. Ch- 
‘Ch-Ch-airman !’’ 

‘‘Hullo,’? said Fleming to his neighbor, 
‘* Stuttering Sandy is on his pegs.”’ 

‘‘ Better send for a crowbar to help him get 
the words out of his mouth,”’ was the reply. 

Pat couldn’t restrain himself. He yelled 
good-naturedly, ‘‘ Oil yer tongue, Sandy, it’s 
rusty, my man.”’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Ch-Ch-Ch-airman !”’ persisted Sandy 
in thetones of a broken fiddle, ‘‘I ain’t mu- 
mu- much of a spe- spe- speech m-a-ker.”’ 

‘Right ye are, Sandy.” 

‘* But I have an o-o-opinion on this s-s-sub- 
j-e-ct.”’ 

‘‘Open yer mouth well, Sandy, and let her 
step out. It’s got stuck in yer teeth.” 

‘‘T do-do-don’t want nothin’ of old Qu-Qu- 
Quarles but fair pl-pl-play, and f-f-fair play 
means enough to-to-to live on in to-to-two 
rooms. Iain’t no h-h-hog, am I? And if 
he won’t gi-gi-give me th-th-that much, why, 
d-d-d—— him.”’ 

The unexpected emphasis of the last words 
fairly roused the audience. Sandy had 
touched a sympathetic chord and as he sat 
down, an excited man on the right of the 
speaker sang out, ‘‘Stutter some more, 
Sandy. That’sthe right tune to play, and 
no mistake.” 

But Sandy’s face was as red as his hair and 
his whiskers ; he looked like an aurora in full 
bloom, and kept silent. 

Morgan was delighted at the comfortable 
way in which the meeting was going, but the 
boisterous and unruly element had not been 
heard from. 

Schwartzkopf got the floor and at once the 
little gathering gave up its chaffing and an 
air of curious expectancy pervaded the room. 
Schwartzkopf was a German subject who had 
departed from the Fatherland with such 
speed as he could muster. Bismarck had 
somehow got the organization of which he 
‘was a member, by the throat and given it a 
bad twist. The Iron Chancellor was never 
better pleased than when he could break the 
head of a socialist. If he could rout these 
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devils, as he used tocall them, it aided his di- 
gestion and allayed the pangs of rheuma- 
tism. Schwartzkopfhad two alternatives, he 
could either go to prison and enjoy the lux- 
uries of martyrdom, or he could emigrate to 
America where he could toot with his tongue 
to his heart’s content. He naturally chose 
the latter. 

“If we were at war,’’ he began slowly and 
in rather choice language, for he was not with- 
out education, ‘‘and our enemy was a cruel 
despot, should we be squeamish about the 
means used to overcome him ? When men are 
oppressed aren’t all means legitimate which 
will give them the victory? If you met a 
wolf ora bear in the woods, would you sit 
down to consult your conscience as to whether 
it was right to kill him or not? No, you 
would kill him first, and think about it after- 
wards. 

‘‘The capitalist in this country is a wolf. 
He is sly, he is always hungry. His teeth 
are sharp, his appetite is never satisfied, and 
he feeds daily on the honor of our men.”’ 

By this time the audience were greatly im- 
pressed, The silence was almost painful, 
and when the last sentence fell they heaved 
a sigh in unison, and moved restlessly in their 
seats. 

‘““We are the governed class, and yet the 
Constitution declares that we were all born 
free and equal. Perhaps we were born so, 
but are we sonow? MHasthe poor man the 
same rights in our courts that the rich man 
has? Theoretically, yes; practically, no. 
The wretch who steals a petticoat for his 
shivering baby—”’ here Jim Withers was no- 
ticed to turn pale—‘‘he is railroaded to 
prison. He is an outcast, and the sooner he 
is got out of the way the better. No mercy ’’— 
the speaker raised his voice until it rang loud 
and clear through the hall—‘‘no mercy for 
him in this ‘home of the braveand land of 
the free.’ But if a man of wealth commitsa 
crime, what happens? Is he railroaded to 
prison? Notabitofit. The judge hasa fat 
bribe in his pocket, some one of the jury is 
bought up, the best legal talent defends him, 
and he is let off scot-free. What is a mere 
peccadillo in a rich man is a heinous crime in 
a poor man.’’ 

‘“‘That’s so, that’s so!’’ resounded in 
hoarse whispers. 

‘“‘Well, do you have food and clothes 
enough? Have you anything laid by for your 
old age? You work ten hours a day, but have 
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you money to buy even acoffin with? Or to 
pay a doctor’s bill, or to buy a little corner of 
ground for yourself in the graveyard ? When 
Quarles dies, will he be carted off in a plain 
pine box? He will have pomp and ceremony 
at his funeral, a long obituary in the daily 
press, an eloquent eulogium of his many vir- 
tues by the hireling clergyman, and a costly 
monument to commemorate—what?’’ Here 
Schwartzkopf glanced around with fire in his 
eyes. ‘‘Tocommemorate what? Why, the 
accumulation of a fortune by the oppression 
of the poor.” 

The audience were fairly roused. Cheeks 
flushed angrily, and there was a general stir, 
a restlessness which showed that the words 
of the speaker, like a poisoned arrow were 
quivering in the wound they made. 

‘* And what is the remedy? Unless there 
is aremedy, these meetings are worse than 
useless. Wearethe larger number. In the 
last analysis it is our fault if we do not suc- 
cessfully resist, and if we fail to protest, not 
only by words but by deeds, we deserve the 
extremest forlornness of fate. It may be a 
hard struggle, for capital is strongly en- 
trenched. It may bea long struggle, for we 
have no resources while the capitalists have 
a bank account from which to draw for the 
purchase of any weapon they may choose to 
use. Butthey will fight for power, the power 
still further to crush us while we shall fight for 
our homes, for our wives, for our starving lit- 
tle ones, for our hearthstones made desolate 
by the ruthless hand of a tyrant. 

‘*Gentlemen, when you are dealing with ah 
anaconda whose coils are about your body 
you deserve no pity if you have mercy on 
the loathsome reptile. The knife’’—here 
Schwartzkopf stood on his toes and came 
down on his heels with a dull thud, while his 
voice trembled and his cheeks were ashen 
pale—‘‘the knife is the only remedy. Let 
brave men handle it; let the cowards slink 
away and enjoy their safety bought at the 
price of their manhood.’’ 

The speaker had electrified his auditors. 
They had unconsciously yielded to the spell 
of his eloquence, were carried on by his glow- 
ing periods like so many chips on a mill race. 
When he sat down, they drew a long sigh, 
but the next moment broke into uproar- 
ious applause. 

‘* That ’s the kind of talk we want !”” 

‘** Old Quarles ought to have heard that.’’ 

‘It ’s business, that is,’’ and other simi- 
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lar remarks were heard all over the hall. 

They were ready for revolution; ready to 
explode, and if some daring man had pro- 
posed to lead them through the streets to 
Quarles’ house it is impossible to tell what 
might have happened. 

Pat Quinlan was on his feet the next in- 
stant, and cried with the voice of a foghorn, 
‘*Misther Spaker!’’ Pat was from Con- 
naught where they sit up all night if there is 
prospect of a fight in the morning. But he 
had a good deal of what is known as horse 
sense. He ran his horny hands through his 
shaggy hair, and being a bit confused madea 
grimace at his listeners. ‘‘Gintlemen, some 
of you have raison to know that I am nota 
bad man ina scrap. I thry to do my duty 
whenever there is wan. If yees will examine 
me countenance’’—where four scars were 
plainly visible—‘‘ yees will see evidence 
enough that I have been in siveral of them, 
an’ God willin’ I hope to be in some more be- 
fore my wife Mollie invites you toa wake over 
my body. 

‘*As for ould Quarles, the divil take him, 
say I, and all the loikes of him. He’s just 
my idea of ahaythen an’ I’d loik to whack him 
agin a stone wall wid a velocity of a milea 
minute. But in the prisint instance there is 
an extenuatin’ circumstance—”’ 

** Will you tell us what it is, Pat?’’ cried 
Fleming. 

“*T will that,’’ replied Pat. 

‘“* Andare ye going over tothe enemy, Quin- 
lan?”’ yelled another. 

‘*Don’t say that to me outside this build- 
ing,’’ retorted Pat, flushing with anger, ‘‘ or 
ye’ll need a poultice for yer eye, and I’ve got 
the fist that’1l lay ye out of work for a week.”’ 

‘** State the circumstance then, and bad luck 
to ye,”’ remarked a swarthy little fellow named 
Moriarty. 

‘‘Th’ extenuatin’ circumstance to which I 
refer,’’ resumed Pat, ‘‘ is the old man’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Clara.’’ 

Chairman Morgan raised his eyesand looked 
at the speaker wondering what was coming. 

‘* How in the world such an angelic creature 
as Miss Clara ever sprang from the Quarles 
stock is wan of those conundrums that I give 
up. Probably the Lord had two babies on 
hand at that moment and by mistake gave the 
wrong one to our boss. Anyhow she is a 
contradiction of the old man, and I wouldn’t 
have a hair of her pretty head hurt for a 
month's wages. There’sJim Withers, in the 











corner over yonder, he can tell you what she 
done for his family, and when my second child 
was sick, we couldn’t get no nuss, but Miss 
Clara heered of our distress and she went to 
wonct to Maloney the grocer, and ordered a 
basketful of provisions. And more than that ; 
she came to our little hut every day, and 
when I argyed wid her she as much as told 
me to mind my own business, that we are all 
God’s creeters and we must take care of each 
other. Many a man in this meeting knows 
that what I say isthrue. Idon’t care a cuss 
for old,Quarles, and would like to see him 
drown like a rat but I'd ask mercy for the 
divil himself, if he had such a daughter as 
that.”’ 

Evidently Clara Quarles had made an im- 
pression on the community in which she lived, 
and poor people are not ungrateful for a 
service rendered. When therefore Jim With- 
ers with a trembling voice moved that no se- 
vere measures be resorted to for a week or two, 
but that a committee be appointed, with John 
Morgan as chairman, to confer with Quarles 
and try to wring some concession from him, 
it was heartily seconded by Pat, and passed al- 
most unanimously, there were but two dis- 
senting voices. Schwartzkopf and Blommit 
voted No. 

After some ordinary business had been at- 
tended to, the meeting adjourned, subject to 
call by the chairman. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘Wuy, John, you are all dressed up to- 
night—what does that mean? And. how 
handsome you look !’’ 

Little Mrs. Morgan placed her tiny hands 
on the broad chest of her big boy and gazed 
at him with maternal pride. 

Then she stood back a few paces, taking 
him in from head to foot, and said, ‘‘ Your 
best suit of clothes, which you will hardly let 
me brush, you are so particular, and a 
spandy necktie and—what is this I see? 

“Gloves? John Morgan, are you going to see 

your sweetheart and haven’t told me anything 
about her??? Then she patted his cheek 
gently and added with a laugh, ‘‘Tell me, 
John, have I guessed right? Although a 
woman, I can keep a secret, you know.”’ 

John was not displeased, but he was decid- 
edly embarrassed. 

‘“What makes you think so, dear?’’ he 
asked quizzically, as he arranged his coat 
and waistcoat. 
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‘*Because that ’sjust the way people get 
themselves up when there’s a lady in the 
question.”’ 

‘And do you think I look passably well, 
Mrs. Morgan ?”’ he asked chaffingly, going 
to the glass to get a last view of himself, 

‘* Like a prince, my boy, and I pity the girl 
if she doesn’t feel just as I do.’’ 

“‘Oh, pshaw! You are no judge, mother. 
You can’t see me as other people do—you are 
too partial, by half. I’d look well to you, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘*Not only to me, John, but to everybody. 
Why don’t you have a band accompany you, 


playing 
‘Lo! the conquering hero comes’ ?”’ 


‘“‘There! Stop your nonsense, old lady, 
I’ve had enough of it. How does that collar 
set? Is it all right?” 

‘*Perfectly,’’ she answered cheerfully, 
‘and it ’s well starched, for I starched it my- 
self.’’ 

‘‘Do you think these gloves are too much 
dress for me, mother ?”’ 

‘‘No, not too much, but they’re quite 
enough. I rather think, on the whole, that 
I prefer you without them.”’ 

‘That ends it.””, And John took them off 
and put them in his pocket. 

‘‘T guess you're right, mother,’’ he added ; 
“Tcan’t live up to gloves, just yet, and 
there ’s no use in being above one’s station.”’ 

‘‘But, John, you haven’t told me where 
you are going.’’ 

“‘Oh, haven’t I? That ’s strange. 

I must be getting absent-minded.”’ 
John moved toward the door. 

‘‘Well, John, aren’t you going to tell me? 
What ’s her name, my boy?” 

“It isn’t a her at all, it’s only a him I am 
going to see.”’ 

“ And who’s the him you dress up for ?” 

‘‘Him? Why, it’s old Quarles. You see, 
I was appointed on a committee to have a 
talk with him about the cut in wages, and I 
thought, if I looked as well as I could, I 
might produce a favorable impression, don’t 
you see?”’ 

‘‘So, John, there really isn’t any little 
princess in the question? A princess, forin- 
stance, with coal-black hair and flashing eyes, 
who answers to the name of Clara, eh? 
Come, now, put your hand on your heart and 
answer me.’’ 

“Do you think Clara Quarles would look 
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at me a second time ?’’ he answered evasively. 
‘‘Oh, no, mother, not she. She isa proud 
creature and will make a high-toned match 
some day. There ’s no chance for me in that 
quarter.”’ 

‘* But you think her beautiful ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, how could I help it?” 

‘* And all the neighbors say she is just as 
good as she is beautiful. Have you ever 
heard them talk about her ?”’ 

With a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ Yes ; once 
in a while they have referred to her.”’ 

Then the old lady placed her back against 
the door and looked John full in the face. 
‘John Morgan, do you think youcan deceive 


me? You are interested in that girl. I 
know it. Now don’t deny it.’’ 

‘Well, suppose I am? It’sa free coun- 
try, isn’t it?” 

‘*Then I’m half sorry and half glad.” 

““Why ?” 


‘** Because I don’t quite believe she has 
sense enough to return your interest. But if 
she has, and I am sure, from the way you 
have been behaving, that you propose to try 
the experiment, dangerous as it is, she is the 
luckiest girl on the planet.”’ 

John gently drew his mother from the door, 
kissed her, whispered a hurried ‘‘Good-by, 
dear,’’ and was gone. 

Mr. Quarles was reading his afternoon pa- 
per. Herather dreaded the interview with 
Morgan. Ofcourse he felt himself to be in 
the right, and proposed to maintain the posi- 
tion he had taken. And yet, for some reason 
or other, perhaps because Morgan was as well 
informed as to the condition of the firm as he 
was himself, and perhaps also because he 
knew that Morgan was a perfectly straight- 
forward man and couldn’t be misled by any 
specious arguments—he looked forward to 
the impending discussion with some degree 
of uneasiness. 

Clara noticed that he was restless. 

‘“‘How were matters at the mill to-day, 
father?’’ she asked, as an entering wedge. 

‘“‘Oh, all right, er. By the way, er, what 
is on the carpet, er, to-night, Clara ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing particular, sir. Laura goes to 
the theater with Bob van Dam and —’”’ 

“* And you, er?”’ 

‘I shall stayat home with you and mother, 
sir, if you have no objections.” 

‘*Oh, dear, no, er, oh, no, certainly not; 
but I, er, think I have an engagement, er, for 
an hour or two.”’ 
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“Tt is a business engagement, father?” 

“Yes, er, business. That ’s just it. 
Business, er, and, er, disagreeable business, 
too.”’ 

‘‘About the strike do you mean ?”’ 

““Yes, er, exactly ; about the strike. That 
fellow Morgan, adeucedly impertinent fellow, 
er, by the way, I, er, told him to come here, 
er, at eight o’clock and I, er, would let him 
have his say, er, and done withit. But he 
can’t move me, er, he can’t move me. I 
won’t, er, stand, er, any of his nonsense, 
not I, er. My mind, er, is made up, and that 
ends it.”’ 

‘‘Father, may I be present at that inter- 
view?’ and Clara sat down on the edge of 
the old man’s chair. 

“You? Good Lord, er, no indeed. What 
do you know, er, about strikes, er?’’ 

‘*Nothing, father, and that ’s just the rea- 
son why I want to be there. Come, dear, 
I’ll be the umpire, as the baseball players 
have it. I’ll be as quiet as a mouse and you 
won’t know I’m in the room.”’ 

“No, no, child, er, it’s not a subject in 
which you have the, er, slightest interest.”’ 

‘‘But Morgan, you have told me, is a very 
remarkable man, and after all I don’t see 
why, because I’m a girl, I should be kept in 
the nursery all my days. This is the great 
question of the time, and it ’s going to be the 
great question of thefuture. I want to know 
something about it.’’ 

‘‘Clara Quarles, I’m afraid, dear, your 
father is right,’? interjected the mother. 
‘““Wamen ought not to go beyond their 
sphere. Don’t you think it rather indeli- 
cate? You have altogether too many wild 
notions already, and you had better not mix 
up in men’s affairs. Bob’s mother asked me 
only yesterday if you were not a little eccen- 
tric, when she saw you paddling round inthe 
mud in the workmen’s quarters. You ought 
to have more pride in your position.”’ 

‘Is it wrong, mother, to pity the unfortu- 
nate and to do what little I can to help 
them ?’’ 

‘No, certainly not,’”’ the mother replied, 
with considerable emphasis, for after all she 
was very proud of Clara. ‘‘ But the best way 
is to give your money to some charitable so- 
ciety and let them do the work.”’ 

‘* Well, we won’t discuss that question just 
now. I really think I am eccentric, but if I 
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and Mrs. Withers a bag of flour, I confess I 
see no harm in it.’ 

‘‘But others of your set don’t do such 
things, Clara. It’s out of place for you and 
causes unpleasant remarks.’’ 

‘‘What do I care? My friends may do as 
they please, and I will doasI please. Ihave 
but one life to live, and I propose to live it in 
my own way.”’ 

Mrs. Quarles shook her head. She seemed 
to be saying to herself, ‘‘ The girl is incorri- 
gible, but I like her mettle. Where she got 
these strange notions, I don’t know; not 
from her father, surely, and not from me.”’ 

And Clara was incorrigible. More than 
that, she was persistent ; so it ended, as, in- 
deed, it always did, by her having her own 
way, and the old gentleman agreed to see 
Morgan in the sitting room and to allow her 
to be present at the interview. 

John Morgan was surprised, but I dare not 
say he was sorry, to see Clara; and I must 
add that he appeared to be quite as much at 
home in the Quarles mansion as in his own 
little cottage. That is only another way of 
saying that, besides being a man, he was by 
nature a gentleman. 

‘You have no objections, er,” said Mr. 
Quarles, with stiff dignity, ‘‘to my daugh- 
ter’s presence, er, I hope ?”’ 

‘‘On the contrary,’’ replied Morgan, bow- 
ing. 

‘‘ Well, then, er, let us to business at once, 
Mr. Morgan. As I understand it, er, you 
represent the hands in the mill, er, and, er, 
they are foolish enough to think, er, they 
have a grievance, er ; is that it ?”’ 

‘* Not quite, Mr. Quarles,’ replied Morgan, 
very quietly. 

‘‘Well, then, er,’ and Quarles threw on 
the floor a book which he happened to be 
holding, ‘‘won’t you state the, er, casein 
your own way, er, or rather in their way ?”’ 

‘‘They have asked me to confer with you, 
sir, about your recent decision to cut their 
wages down ten percent, and they have a 
strong hope that when I lay the facts before 
you, you will reconsider your decision.”’ 

‘“‘By no means, er, Morgan. I never, er, 
take a step,eh, without due consideration, 
_and you and they may as well understand 
first, er, as last, er, that when I make up my, 
er, mind that, er, settles it. Itell you, er, 
plainly that the cut, er, begins on Monday 
morning, er, and nothing that, er, you can 
say, Morgan, er, will prevent it.”’ 
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Morgan deliberately rose. ‘‘Then, Mr. 
Quarles, my mission is ended, and it only re- 
mains for me to bid you good night,’’ he 
said. 

‘*Tut, tut, man, keep your seat. If the 
men have, er, anything to say, why, of 
course, er, as their employer, er, Iam willing 
to hear it.’’ 

Morgan resumed his seat, having scored 
first blood. Clara flushed a little, for shesaw 
that her father had made a bad opening. 

‘“‘Tam paying, er, just as good wages as 
the, er, as the business allows, and, if these 
fellows, er, think they have a grievance, er, I 
should like them, er, to know that, er, I have 
one too.”’ 

‘IT shall be glad to convey it, if you will 
kindly state it, sir.’’ 

‘‘T mean, er, that this new-fangled, er, no- 
tion of combination, er, on the part of, er, 
workingmen is utterlyruinous, sir. Yes, sir, 
it is utterly ruinous. What, er, with your 
trade unions, er, and your labor organiza- 
tions, you are destroying, er, the whole coun- 
try, sir.” 

‘If the employers combine to lift the price 
of goods and to lower the wage rate, don’t 
you think the employees have an equal right 
to combine to keep wages at a proper level, 
Mr. Quarles ?”’ 

‘*Do you know, er, sir, any employers, er, 
who have combined for, er, any such pur- 
pose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Mr. Quarles.”’ 

** And who are they, er ?”’ 

‘*You yourself are one of them, sir.’’ 

“I? Why, er, man, what, er, do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘*On the twelfth of last month, sir, five of 
the largest firms in this section held a meet- 
ing. You were at that meeting, Mr. Quarles. 
It was then decided that the five capitalists 
would stand by each other for the accom- 
plishment of two ends, First, to limit the 
product of the several mills and so stiffen the 
price of goods in the market. That meant 
three-quarter time and three-quarter pay for 
every man, woman, and girl in the several 
mills. It is avery serious matter for them, 
because they can hardly hold body and soul 
together at best,—twenty-five per cent less 
income means less bread and a more rigid 
economy. Second, it was agreed, as a first 
step, to run on full time and reduce wages ten 
percent. The same notice which you gave 
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four mills, and thousands of work people 
look forward to the winter with dread in con- 
sequence.’’ 

Clara was intensely interested. She toyed 
with a fan and looked steadily on the carpet, 
but her hand trembled and there was a nerv- 
ous twitch about the lips. 

‘If the capitalists enter into a combination 
of that kind,’’ resumed Morgan, “‘ they es- 
tablish a precedent, and they ought not to be 
surprised if their work people follow it and 
make a counter demonstration for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves.”’ 

‘‘But admitting, er, the truth of your, er, 
statement, Morgan, it is only, er, fair for the 
employees to assume, er, that we couldn’t 
run the business at the old rates, er, without 
a loss, er. And you have no right to ask us 
to pay large wages when we, er, are making 
no profits. You don’t consider, er, that 
fact.’’ 

‘““You will excuse me, Mr. Quarles, if I 
take issue with youthere. I understand per- 
fectly that business is business, and there is 
no charity or philanthropy in it, nor do we 
expect any. Butas to your ability to pay 
the old rates, I venture to think you are mis- 
taken, sir.’’ 

‘In other words, er, you think you know 
more about my affairs, er, than I do myself?’’ 
retorted Quarles, hotly. 

‘‘Not at all, sir. But you have been en- 
gaged in business for twenty years or more. 
With what result? I don’t envy you, nor 
would I lessen your fortune by a dollar. But 
what are the results to you, on the one hand, 
and to the workingmen on theother? There 
are just six out of your two hundred hands who 
may possibly have laid by enough to buy a 
cottage that costs less than five hundred dol- 
lars. They are the rare exceptions. The 
rest are just as poor to-day as they were 
when they went to work a score of years ago, 
and no matter how saving they may be, or 
how hard they work, they will be in pre- 
cisely the same condition to the day of their 
death. Their condition is absolutely hope- 
less under the present system. 

**As to yourself, the profits which these 
people have helped you to earn, and which, I 
need not say, it would have been impossible 
for you to earn without their co-operation, 
have accumulated until all the comforts and 
all the luxuries of life are at your command. 
That mill has done nothing for them, but how 
much it has done for you ! 
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‘‘As I said, I congratulate you, but you 
will pardon me if I pity them. 

‘And yet, your people would be entirely 
contented if you would let their poor wages 
remain undisturbed. But if you make the 
cut, itis not because business is poor, but 
because by combining with other capitalists 
you can make a still larger profit by crushing 
your laborers into the depths of unnecessary 
poverty. We ask nothing unreasonable. 
Get as rich as you please, accumulate as 
much money as you desire, but don’t, for 
God’s sake, and for humanity’s sake, make 
any addition to your fortune by taking the 
very food out of the mouths of your mill 
hands.”’ 

These were bold words. 
in the face with anger. 

“I'll close the mills, er, I tell you, but I 
won't be dictated to, er, by a pack of discon- 
tented dolts. These men are always grum- 
bling, er, and they would grumbleif I doubled 
their pay.’’ 

“Try them, Mr. Quarles. 
interesting experiment.”’ 

‘They are satisfied with nothing.”’ 

‘*No, they are not satisfied with nothing. 
It is because they have nothing that they are 
unhappy.’’ 

‘It is the curse of the age that capitalists, 
er, —’’ 

‘**Can’t have their own way ?”’ 

‘* Now, then,’’ said Quarles, thus giving 
the signal that the interview was at an end, 
‘*T have, er, heard you at great length and I 
see that you are nothing, er, but a set of 
chronic growlers. For twenty years, er, I’ve 
been like a father to you all, and this, er, is 
the gratitude you show. I have paid your 
weekiy wages, er, and furnished you with 
means to pay your rent, er, procure food and 
clothing and, and —’’ 

“ And live in the direst wretchedness and 
misery with nothing but a grave in potter’s 
field to look forward to,’’ broke in Morgan, 
who was greatly excited, but coldly, freez- 
ingly dignified. 

‘And I won’t stand this, er, nonsense any 
longer. If these men, er, don’t like the 
wages I pay, they can leave, ergmove out of 
town, er, starve, er, go to the devil, er, for 
aught I care.’’-—Quarles was quite beside 
himself.—‘‘ When I can’t be master, er, of my 
own business, er, and run it to suit myself, 
er, I’ll close the mill, er, and throw the whole 
thing up. 
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“You are a dangerous man, Morgan, a 
dangerous man. You are, I hear, at the 
head, er, of this whole movement, and if a 
few of you fellows, er, were strung to lamp- 
posts, er, the world would be all the better 
for it.’’ 

Quarles turned his back deliberately on 
Morgan, threw his eyes to the ceiling and 
put his thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat. 

Clara was suffering a new experience. It 
was a wholly new experience, and it in- 
volved the most poignant suffering. Her 
eyes glittered, she bit her lips to keep from 
speaking, she half hated Morgan for doing 
battle so bravely with her father, but deeper 
down in her heart she thoroughly admired 
him for standing to his guns when he knew 
that it might cost him his place and possibly 
his snug little home. The impressions of 
that hour were never lost. That was the 
turning-point in her life. She had visited 
the poor families whom Morgan had de- 
fended and she knew that he told the truth. 
She was even ashamed and humiliated at be- 
ing surrounded by luxury which their united 
toil had produced, while they, the producers, 
were in want of the commonest comforts of 
life. As every now and again she raised her 
eyes and scanned Morgan’s manly form while 
listening to his brave words, which the pres- 
tige of capital could not suppress, she whis- 
pered to herself, ‘‘That is a man indeed, a 
man worth having.’’ And when the inter- 
view came to its rather abrupt end, there were 
tears in hereyes. Her life, she inwardly 
vowed, should be spent, with God’s help, in 
uplifting the downtrodden and relieving the 
distressed. 

‘“‘Tam sorry, Mr. Quarles,’’ said Morgan, 
‘‘that Ican carry back no better message 
than the one you give me.”’ 

‘“‘T must, er, look after my own interests,”’ 
replied Quarles, somewhat surlily, ‘‘ and, if it 
becomes, er, necessary, I, er, must defend 
them. If you think I’m going to surrender 
to, er, the whines of a pack of poverty- 
stricken fools, er, and allow them, er, to be 
my master, you are mistaken, sir. I will 
take, er, care of myself, don’t you fear for 
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that, Morgan, and if I put, er, the screws on, 
er, I'll show you and them, er, what I am 
made of.’’ 

‘*There ought not to be any conflict of in- 
terests,’’ began Morgan. 

‘‘That’s what I say, er, what I’ve always 
said. But there is a conflict, er, sir, and who 
is responsible for it, er, who began it, sir? 
That ’s what I want, er, toknow. Did I be- 
gin it, Morgan ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, I think you did.’’ 

‘*You do, eh, you do, eh? And how did I 
begin it, er, pray ?”’ 

‘“By cutting wages, which are already at 
the starvation point.’’ 

“IT cut wages, sir, because, er, the exigen- 
cies of my business, er, demand it. Do you 
suppose, er, Iam running the mill for their 
support? No, sir, it’s the devil take the 
hindmost, er, in this world, and I don’t pro- 
pose, er, to lag behind. If these men, er, 
don’t like my policy, let me see them help 
themselves, that ’s all.’’ 

“Tam afraid there will be trouble, Mr. 
Quarles.’’ 

‘‘Let them, er, do their worst. I have, er, 
the whip hand, and, er, am going to keep 
m 

“Very well. You will not, however, hold 
me responsible for anything that may hap- 
pen.’’ 

“*T shall, sir.. I shall, Morgan. You are 
one of the, er, worst men in the lot, the ring- 
leader, in fact.. The hands, er, would be per- 
fectly quiet, er, if you didn’t stirthem up. I 
have, er, been wanting to tell you this for a 
long time, er, and, er, now my mind is 
freed.”’ 

Morgan looked at Clara. She was paleand 
trembling. She never seemed so beautiful to 
him before, and he felt that he could fall at 
her feet in worship. Her returning glance 
was a bit of magic. The two were no longer 
acquaintances, they were friends. She had 
not spoken a word in the long conference, 
and yet he felt sure that she was on his side. 

John Morgan bowed himself out and was 
soon wending his way to the little ivy- 
covered cottage where the good mother 
anxiously awaited him. - 
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GOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER, ETC., AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
BY L. MACMILLAN. 


and all but eight of the states and 

territories of the Union have con- 
tributed to the Mines and Mining display at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. Forthe 
first time in the history of world’s fairs a sep- 
arate building and an independent section 
with its own distinct management have been 
devoted to this feature, which has hitherto 
been catalogued with manufactures and ma- 
chinery. The management of the Fair im- 
pressed at the outset with the new and grow- 
ing importance of this branch of industry, 
gave to it one of their largest enclosed spaces. 
The Mines and Mining Building is 700 feet 
long by 350 feet wide, and contains, with the 
gallery, 350,000 square feet of floor space. It 
is a fineexample of Italian Renaissance archi- 
tecture, the product of Mr. S.S. Beman. In 
the geography of the Exposition Grounds 
the building lies between the Electricity on 
the east and the Transportation on the west, 
its northern end abutting on the lagoon, the 
southern divided only by a roadway from the 
Administration, which i§ the heart center of 
the Exposition. 

The liberal policy of the administration 
has been answered by an even greater liber- 
ality on the part of mine owners and operators 
the world over. Before the building was un- 
der roof, applications had been received for 
more than twice the space it contained. Not 
the least exacting or perplexing of the duties 
of Mr. F. J. V. Skiff, chief of the department, 
has been the distribution of space upon a basis 
consistent at once with the limitations of the 
building and with the demands of intending 
exhibitors. The result of his labors, now 
(May 1) nearly completed, is an exhibit of 
ores, minerals, metals, and mining machinery, 
at once the largest, the most varied, and 
the most compact that has ever been made. 

The ground plan of the building discloses 
one noble aisle extending the entire length of 
the building, so wide that it may almost be 
called a street, yet so long that in perspective 
its lines seem to converge at a point. This 
perspective is broken midway by a pyramid 
of coal which stands at the mathematical cen- 
ter of the building, ten feet square at the base 
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and tapering upward nearly to the roof, where 
it is four feet square. The material for this 
imposing monument was furnished by the 
Pennsylvania and Reading Company and is 
their exhibit at the Fair. On either side of 
this aisle are ranged the principal exhibits. 

The west side has been allotted to foreign 
countries. England and its colonies have 
the place of honor, in the center directly op- 
posite the pyramid of coal. To say truth, 
our British cousins have not as yet merited 
this distinction. Prompt and liberal in nearly 
every other department of the Fair they have 
lagged sadly behind with their display of 
mines. Very little of this latter is yet in place 
and that gives no great promise for the future. 
For the present, not much catches the eye of 
the visitor, beyond a few cases containing 
mineralogical specimens. The British colo- 
nies have done better. New South Wales, 
having the greatest distance to bring its 
show, was one of the first on the grounds. 
It is the only British antipodal colony rep- 
resented in this, or, indeed, any building at 
the Fair; its principal rival, Victoria, being 
too much embroiled with fiscal difficulties at 
home to think of a display abroad and none 
ofthe others caring to make the expensive 
venture. The New South Welsh have im- 
proved their opportunities, their exhibit is 
not unlike and certainly not inferior to that 
which they displayed at the Melbourne Fair 
in 1888-9, from which they were separated by 
only an imaginary boundary. 

Along the front of their plot they have built 
arow of pyramids. The first, a structure of 
frame and plaster silvered over, is twenty- 
eight feet high. It represents the bulk of all 
the silver mined at Broken Hill within the 
past five years. At the summit stands a sil- 
vered Atlas of life size bearing a silvered 
globe. The other pyramids are one of silver, 
a smaller one of gold, the rest of iron, bis- 
muth, and other ores. Back of these is a 
handsome case of precious stones mined in 
the province, a collection of solid metals in 
pigs and blocks, and, as a background for all, 
a wall of Australian coal surmounted by the 
Australian arms, with the kangaroo and emu 
and the motto, ‘‘ Advance, Australia.”’ 

















The Germans have given the best of their 
space to the great iron miner and manufac- 
turer, the Stumm Company of Neuen-Kirchen. 
The Stumm exhibit was put in place by Herr 
Heinrich Mayer, chief engineer of the com- 
pany, who has spent three months upon this 
task alone. Theend crowns the work and the 
Stumms have built one of the most imposing 
shows in the building. The nonprofessional 
visitor will be attracted most by a model in 
wrought iron of the famous Brandenburg 
gate of Berlin. Larger, if not more impos- 
ing, are two great obelisks, one of iron and 
one of steel, which riseto the roof of the build- 
ing. Thereis aT rail 220 feet in length, the 
longest ever rolled in a single piece of steel. 
This monster, in order to find accommodation 
on the steamship which carried it over sea, 
had to be bent into serpentine curves. In 
this form it now hangs against the back- 
ground of the exhibit. surrounded by statues 
and models of iron and steel, more fantastic 
than beautiful, though telling a wonderful 
story of the skill and prowess of the German 
artificers. 

Brazil and Mexico have spaces adjoining 
the German and much has been expected from 


these twocountries. These expectations have’ 


not yet been realized for neither of the repub- 
lics has fairly made a start upon its exhibit. 
It is understood, however, that the Brazilians 
will shortly set up an altogether notable dis- 
play, of which diamonds and other precious 
stones will be the most interesting feature. 
Mexico, though similarly tardy, already 
shows evidence of large intentions, commen- 
surate with the government appropriation for 
the Fair, which was $1,000,000. None of the 
exhibits proper are in place, but cases have 
been prepared for their reception, and these 
are the most costly and elaborate to be seen 
in the grounds. They are of bronze, of in- 
tricate pattern and beautiful workmanship, 
and must have cost a considerable portion of 
the $1,000,000. The Mexican government 
will itself make an elaborate display, chiefly 
of precious and semiprecious stones, of gold 
and silver ore, quicksilver, bismuth, anti- 
mony,etc. Individual exhibitors will doeven 
more. The owners of the famous Valenciano 
mine, from which $400,000,000 of silver 
have already been taken, have forwarded an 
important exhibit of their product. The 
Batapila, Pachuca, Difficultad, Galisco, and 
Mescal del Or will also be represented 
by imposing exhibits of silver and gold. 
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Iron ores have come from Durango, which 
contains the largest deposit of this ore 
in the world, and from Mercado, where a vein 
of iron sixty per cent pure stretches through 
the mountain range for more than a mile. 

No exhibit will draw more attention than 
that from Cape Colony, South Africa. The 
diamond miners of Kimberly have sent from 
their distant land a cargo of diamondiferous 
ore of huge bulk and valued at no less than 
$400,000 for the uncut gems it contains. This 
precious dirt is banked in a space 15 by 30 
feet, abutting on the main aisle, and therein, 
throughout the Fair, the difficult and intri- 
cate process of diamond mining will be shown. 
No interesting feature capable of being trans- 
planted will be lacking. Four large Kaffirs 
were brought over with the soil and these, 
under the supervision of white guards, will 
delve in the earth, ‘‘shake’’ and sift it, and, 
in a word, reproduce in miniature, the proc- 
ess of discovery, once so full of adventure 
for the miner but now reduced to the exacti- 
tude of science. Theuncut gems will be taken 
to a booth adjoining the mine where artificers, 
employed by Tiffany, will cut and polish 
them insight of the visitors. 

The other foreign countries, excepting 
France, have space in the obscurer corners of 
the building, and France has nothing yet in 
place except a pile’ of packing cases, very 
dimly suggestive of the finished exhibit. 
The mining states of the West naturally hold 
the place of honor in the line allotted to our 
owncountry. Colorado, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Idaho, and Wyoming have adja- 
cent territory and their exhibits are rapidly 
becoming the real center of attraction in the 
building. Montana has already been adver- 
tised to all the world by the publicity attend- 
ing its famous silver statue of Miss Rehan, 
which will be put in place May 30. Colorado 
has a rival spectacular attraction in the form 
of a silver statue of ‘‘The Silver Queen,” a 
florid example of Rocky Mountain art just 
now hid from view in one of the galleries. 
Louisiana will compete for honors of this 
class with a statue in rock salt of Lot’s wife. 
These are but three of the many freakish 
displays to be seen in every part of the build- 
ing, but most often, it must be impressed, 
shown by American exhibitors. 

The state and territorial exhibits, but more 
especially the commercial and industrial ex- 
hibits, are grouped, as has been said, in the 
east section on the main floor. Colorado, 
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Montana, California, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania are ranged in order on the 
principal aisles. Each has made an exhibit 
according to its natural wealth and kind. 
Colorado will illustrate the various processes 
of silver mining by a rarely complete exhibit 
of the ore in its various stages, from the mine 
tothe mint. The varied products of the Sil- 
ver State are shown by blocks of building 
stone, pigs of metal, and cases of excep- 
tionally valuable ore. Montana makes a 
similar showing with the additional feature 
of rare interest from its copper mines. Cali- 
fornia, for some reason tardier than her sister 
states, will make a like display later on. The 
Missouri exhibit is especially rich in lead, 
iron, zinc, and coal ; that of Michigan in cop- 
per and iron from the Upper Peninsula. 
Wisconsin shows, in addition tothe products 
of its iron and copper mines, a collection of 
those pearls the discovery of which in the 
rivers of her southern counties a few years 
ago created a flurry of excitement. Ohioand 
Pennsylvania make exhibits of coal and oil 
and the machinery employed in mining the 
one and pumping the other. 

Perhaps the most beautiful display of gold 
and silver ores is that sent by Nevada and 
placed in the general mineralogical collec- 
tion. It is a special exhibit made by the 
state of the extraordinary finds of ore from 
the richest of its mines. The collection does 
not contain a piece of ore in which pure pre- 
cious metal is not to be seen lying in little 
chunks on the surface ready to be picked off, 
or twisted in wire forms through the entire 
rock. Silver is shown in the ores in all its 
forms—native, black metal, wire, ruby, 
chloride, and bromide. There are bits of 
gold ore, not larger than one’s two fists to- 
gether, that are valued at $800. On other 
pieces of ore it requires only the application 
of a little cleansing acid to reveal the pure 
gold. One remarkable specimen shows gold 
and silver together in a piece of iron ore. 
From the Hawthorne mining district are 
specimens of ore that runs $200,000 a ton. 
From the Manhattan mine is one piece of sil- 
ver ore that weighs 108 pounds and contains 
$1,100 in pure metal. Nearly all the great 
mines of the state are represented in the col- 
lection, the Comstock, the Big Bonanza, and 
all the others where the Mackays, Fair, Flood, 
and O’Brien made their millions. 

Arizona’s exhibit is not like that of other 


states. They have paid more attention to 
bulk and the arrangement of attractive and 
spectacular pyramids, while all that Arizona 
has to show is to be seen in glass cases. 
Colorado has followed the example to a cer- 
tain extent by the arrangement of a fewcases 
of rarely valuable ores, but the greater part 
of the exhibit consists of the ordinary prod- 
uct of the mine. 

The Frick Coal and Coke Company dis- 
plays in the same gallery a working model of 
its plant at Connellsville on a scaleof 1 to 24, 
including the mines, conveyors, elevators, 
kilns, and workingmen’s cottages. 

Professor Foote of Philadelphia shows his 
collection of meteoric diamonds and meteoric 
iron. 

One enterprising firm (American of course) 
has made models of the largest gold nuggets 
ever found, and these are shown in one of the 
galleries. The largest is the famous ‘‘ Wel- 
come’’ nugget, found in Ballarat, Victoria, 
which contained 2,166 ounces of pure gold, 
valued at $41,883. 

A New York firm has collected a unique 
group of gems containing a specimen of 
‘* Hiddenite,”’ the only distinctive American 


‘gem, found only in North Carolina. This 


gem resembles the diamond and has about 
the same commercial value. 

A Chicago man has conceived the idea of 
illustrating the various processes of making 
aluminium from clay. He has made also 
an interesting exhibit showing the uses to 
which aluminium can be put. 

The department has devised an instructive 
exhibit to show the extent and topography 
of coal mining in the United States. A col- 
ored glass map of the country, twenty feet 
long, shows by different shades and hues of 
paint the location of all the mining districts, 
while in cases against the wall are samples 
of the products of each, properly indexed 
with reference tothe map. The department 
has also prepared a scheme to illustrate the 
central idea of progress in mining methods. 
This consists of a system of transparencies on 
the exterior of the building, twenty-five by 
thirty-five inches in area and executed by the 
Jacobson photographic process. They are 
hung from metal arms about eighteen inches 
from and in front of the windows of the 
building. They are designed to illustrate 
the methods of mining and milling which 
have been in use for three thousand years. 

In the northeast corner of the building is 

















a room devoted to models. There are inter- 
esting working models of milling machinery 
and of lixiviation works, and also models of 
mines in glass, clay, and papier médché. 
Some of these show the cross sections of 
mountains. Others show the tops of moun- 
tains apparently lifted off, so that the visitor 
may look into the depths. The galleries, 
shafts, levels, tunnels, and timbering of the 
complete mine are thus illustrated. Most of 
these models have been used in important 
litigation. 

A laboratory in actual use is shown in the 
southeast corner of the building. It isin 
charge of the department chemist and con- 
tains appliances for determining the combi- 
nation and value of minerals. The visitor can 
see here how an assay is or can be made. 
In this division Prof. Eggleston of the Colo- 
tado School of Mines makes an exhibit of the 
blow-pipe analysis. 


[July 2.] 
‘Thou sayest that I am a King.” —/ohn xviii., 
37: 
‘All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” —Matthew xxviit., 78. 


that Christianity has resigned the leader- 
ship of the world, and that the friends of 
humanity must now step in to act as a 
natural Providence and conduct the affairs of 
the race. There is some truth in the com- 
plaint, whatever we may think ofthe proposed 
remedy. For therehas been atall times a ten- 
dency among Christians to abandon the claim 
of universal sovereignty which was at first 
made in the name of their Lord. Theclaim 
may be made in words, but left in a purely 
ideal state; and when no attempt is made to 
give it a practical application, it is in effect 
abandoned. A Christianity which embraces 
but a part of human life, while it adjourns its 
fuller claim to the world beyond the grave, is 
certainly not the religion of one who says, 
‘* All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.”’ 
Jesus Christ is all in all. His followers 
cannot be content to claim for Him anything 


E-July. 


|‘ has been sometimes said of late years 
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The library is situated in the southwest 
corner of the gallery. Various mining li- 
braries of the country have loaned to the 
Exposition their most valuable works for 
this collection. The library is open to any 
visitor on presentation of a card from the 
chief. The literature of metallurgy is spe- 
cially represented and twenty-eight promi- 
nent publishing firms have made entries in 
the library department as exhibits. 

Chief Skiff has given special care to the 
collective metallurgical exhibit in the gal- 
leries. Ores in their various stages of trans- 
formation are shown in handsome cabinets,so 
arranged that visitors in passing through the 
corridors may follow the story of progressive 
metallurgy, the metal worker may compare 
metals and mixtures of different compositions, 
and the practical miner may study the proc- 
esses of the different methods on the com- 
mercial ores. 
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less than sovereignty. We may dispute 
about the precise mode in which that sover- 
eignty is to be expressed, and may not be 
content with the theological terms in which 
past ages have defined it. We may admit 
that those who have sought to enforce this 
sovereignty as a practical thing at various 
times have failed. But the failure has been 
due to the mistakes of later times, not to the 
falsehood of the original claim. Such fail- 
ures cannot destroy the truth of the claim 
or its practical character. Christ is still the 
Son of God, and the true King of mankind, 
and of the universe. 

The design of Christianity is this, that hu- 
man life should be lived out with perfect 
freedom, but under the empire of the master 
motive of love, in the fear of God, in the belief 
of His fatherly redeeming mercy. And the 
means by which this is to be attained embrace 
all the methods by which human life is 
conducted. Thespirit of the Gospel sets free 
all the faculties, it inspires them with the 
energy of love ; and it accepts all the means 
which the free life of mankind invents for 
reaching that development. So far as man is 
an individual, so far Christianity is an 
individual influence. So far as man isa 
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social being, Christianity is social. If man 
requires laws, the Christian spirit can enter 
with those laws. If there are parts of human 
life which must always lie beyond the reach 
of law, Christianity vindicates that exemption 
from law, and furnishes men with a stimulus 
and safeguard from a higher source than that 
of law. If it be true that man is utilitarian, 
what is this but that the Father of Jesus 
Christ wishes all His children to aim at each 
other’s happiness? If idealism has a place, 
as it must have, even in the most utilitarian 
system, does not a follower of Christ hear the 
voice of his Lord saying to him constantly, 
**T came to bear witness to truth; he that is 
of truth heareth my voice ;’’ or, again, ‘‘ Be 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect ;’’ 
or, again, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

It has been maintained at times that Chris- 
tianity is concerned with conduct, and con- 
duct only, and its vindication has been rested 
by a writer of striking originality on the 
ground that conduct is three fourths or per- 
haps seven eighths of human life. But do we 
pass out from the Divine influence of our 
Lord, when we come to the other fourth or 
eighth part, when we go beyond the limits of 
the serious and moral view of life? Inthe 
realms of art or of music, which are so restful 
to the human spirit, has Christ nothing to 
say to us? In purely literary pursuits, or 
those of abstract science, does the human 
spirit range apart from His? In recreation 
and in mirth are we no longer His disciples ? 
Is the only question to be asked as to any 
course of action, How does this bear on the 
regulation of conduct? Or if we get beyond 
that question, are we wandering without a 
guide? If that were so, I cannot see how 
religion should be the supreme power of life, 
or Christ its King. There would be a double 
spirit, or indeed many spirits, at work within 
us. 
I desire to show that Christ’s spirit is the 
true guiding power in all spheres of human 
activity ; that it is not only an inspiring mo- 
tive, but also suggests the right end to aim 
at. It must be soif we believein aredemption 
for humanity ; for that redemption points to 
and insures a blessed state, a holy city, a 
Divine society, in which God shall dwell with 
men. In that state can we suppose that 
anytning which is good can be leftout? Has 
the New Jerusalem neither statues, nor 
pictures, nor stately architecture, nor dramas, 
nor games? Is it to be, as M. Renan says of 


the New Jerusalem of the Revelation, a gaudy 
and tasteless toy? Or, as might appear from 
some religiousideals, are its boys and girls to 
laugh no more, or its citizens to exercise their 
minds in no problems but those of morals 
and sociology? If such suppositions are 
impossible, then all who look for a complete 
redemption must seek to realize the Divine 
influence in all parts of life, whether grave or 
gay, whether so-called secular or sacred. 
They must begin here, and now, to build up 
the fabric of a blessed life, which compre- 
hends the whole organization of a perfect 
society, ruled by Christ’sjustice, and inspired 
by His love. 





[July 9. ] 

It will be best, for the purposes of this ser- 
mon, to show how this is to be worked out in 
detail in those spheres of life which are sup- 
posed to have least connection with religion. 
I will take several of these and point out, 
not merely how the Spirit of Christ may 
connect itself with them, but how it suggests 
the object to be aimed at, and presides over 
the method of reaching it. 

1. Let me begin with education. And 
this is especially appropriate, because the 
divorce of religion and education is loudly 
proclaimed in certain quarters, after a long 
and not inharmonious marriage. ‘‘ The school 
for the state, and the church for God,”’ is the 
specious but misleading formula in which 
this divorce has been expressed. What is 
reatly meant by this is that the ministers of 
public worship are no longer to control edu- 
cation. Butis there anything in the Chris- 
tian religion which makes it necessary 
that the ministers of public worship should 
control either teaching or research? Is it 
not much truer to say that public worship is 
one function or ministry, and the training of 
youth is another? Is it not a wider and juster 
view of the church, which embraces the 
several ministries as several, than that which 
would subject all its divers functions to a 
single order? Let education, if soit be found 
convenient, be conducted without clerical 
supervision ; absolutely soif necessary. In 
what way does that expel Christ and His 
Spirit from it? May there not be real con- 
scientious religion in a lay teacher? Even if 
the teaching of Scripture and the use of 
prayers were made impossible by our unfortu- 
nate differences, that would not make the 
education unchristian. The care of teachers 

















for pupils, the reverence of pupils for teachers, 
the common sense of duty, and the sympathy 
which is engendered by acommon work— 
this is the religion of education. I knownot 
what Christianity demands more than this. 

Even where, as in America, the total ex- 
clusion of direct religious teaching from 
the schools has been attempted it is found 
that the spirit ofa Christian teacher communi- 
cates itself irresistibly to the pupils, and that, 
even as to religious observances which go on 
outside theschools, the pupils very commonly 
follow their teacher. But in our country 
there is no reason why direct Christian 
teaching should be excluded. If the spirit 
of Christian liberality prevails to abate our 
differences, all that is essential in the way 
of Christian knowledge can be communicated 
to the mass of the pupils. Nor is there any 
reason why the ministers of public worship 
should not bear in this a conspicuous and 
fruitful part. But this the spirit of Christ 
demands, that truth unfettered by prejudices, 
whether of the clergy or of any other class, 
preside over the whole process. 

2. Let us pass toa sphere which is com- 
monly dealt with as being far removed from 
directly Christian influences, and which is 
hardly touched by ordinary Christian teach- 
ing. I mean the sphere of trade. It is said 
by those who speculate upon the future, that 
commerce, which already is so absorbing a 
pursuit, is destined to grow to far larger di- 
mensions. And this can hardly fail to be the 
case in England, whether England or Amer- 
ica bear the palm of the trade of the future. 
It is commonly and thoughtlessly assumed 
that men sell to make their fortunes, and buy 
to feed and clothe themselves. Is that a true 
and sufficient account of dealings which oc- 
cupy a large part of every life? Even so, the 
question is whether this is done honestly. 
And it is pretty certain that if there be no 
motive at work but the pursuit of our own 
convenience on one side, and of gain on the 
other, convenience and gain will be degraded 
into greed and dishonesty. You want a 
constant motive to raise trade from mere 
chaffering intodignity, and this motive Chris- 
tianity supplies. It is evident that trade can- 
not exist without fair dealing. But where 
there is fair dealing there is room for love; 
and if so there ought to be love. Here then 
is an entrance for the Christian spirit into the 
whole system of commercial exchanges ; and 
where the Christian spirit enters it at once 
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asserts its supremacy. The higher motive 
drives out the lower ; what you are doing for 
love you can do no longer merely for gain. 

The ideal to which this motive points is 
this : that the trader should have for his first 
object to supply the wants of those about him, 
and should follow this out, not merely so far 
as it will bring him gain, but to the full 
extent of his ability. Doesthis sound Utopian? 
Is it certain that a man who should do this 
would be ruined? On the contrary, every- 
thing tends to show that one who should set 
to work in this way would conciliate the 
confidence and support of all men ; for if it 
were once known that this was his object, 
who would not rather deal with him than 
with any other? Nor is this mere speculation. 
The new system of co-operative trading, 
which is known to be in the interest of those 
who buy, not merely in that of those who 
sell, even when carried out to the very limited 
extent of plain honesty guaranteed by 
immediate payment, is threatening all trade 
which is carried on by other systems, and 
where it goes further, and gives an interest 
to the buyer in all that he purchases, it must 
of necessity carry all before it. The greatest 
retail establishment which the world has 
ever seen—the great store in New York, the 
proprietor of which died but a few years ago 
—was founded on this principle, to give to 
the public none but the best articles, and to 
give them at the lowest rate which would 
ensure the carrying on of the business. He 
who wrought upon this principle, so far from 
being ruined, made the largest fortune ever 
realized by a retail trader. So literally true 
is the saying of Christ, ‘‘ With what 
measure ye mete withal, it shall be measured 
to you again.”’ 





[July 76.] 

3. I come now to another field, that of 
literature. With this too it is often thought 
that Christ has no connection. There may 
be literature which is about Christ, it is 
thought, but the literature itself, the form, 
the art of it, has nothing to do with Christ. 
And the genuine literary man lives in the 
form itself: his pabulum is not the substance 
but the form in which it is clothed. 

But is it possible to make this absolute 
severance between matterand form? May it 
not rather be said that, apart from the mat- 
ter, the form cannot maintain its worth? It 
was a great truth which was touched by 
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Schleiermacher when he spoke of the lan- 
guage-forming power of Christianity. The 
Gospels (to take the first and most central in- 
terest) have a great literary charm in their sim- 
plicity, in their freshness and zaiveté. But 
who can say that their form is independent 
of their subject matter? Much more truly 
we may say that it is the fact that the writers 
were dealing with a subject so divine and yet 
so simple that gives the divine simplicity to 
their form. The spirit of Christ is in the 
form as well as the matter, in the grace, in 
the chasteness, in the reticence, in the short 
uninvolved sentences like those of a child, in 
the naturalness and directness of the style. 

It is not so always, no doubt ; there may be 
a grace which has lost all hold of reality. It 
is like the resemblance we sometimes trace in 
the outward form and manners of the de- 
generate child to those of his nobler parents, 
or like gracious words and outward courtesy 
covering abad heart. This does not disprove 
the truth that qualities are transmitted by 
race, or that it is a loving heart that is the 
true parent of courtesy. And, similarly, it 
is the love which is the nature of God and of 
Christ which in one or other of its forms is 
the true inspirer of literature. No genuine 
or original style has ever been formed where 
there was no deep human sympathy, but only 
4 playing with words. 

Moreover, literature, what is it? Itis a 
form of expression. Not only is expression 
dependent on the thing to be expressed, but 
the wish to express is the correlative of the 
wish to impress. We want toexpress our 
thoughts in writing as in speech, in order 
that they may reach hometoother minds, 
that they may evoke sympathy, and inspire 
noble thoughts, and incite to generousaction. 
This has been the kindling spark of all the 
highest literary genius. 

4. We may extend this thought to the 
whole province of art. Who can maintain 
that art is not a necessary part of human 
excellence? Would any one be so mad as to 
wish to banish it, as Plato banished the poets 
from his republic? If art is imitative, it is 
because man is an imitative being, and 
redemption must redeem this quality of 
imitativeness, not destroy it. It may be the 
shadow of a shadow of thetrueidea. But, 
nevertheless, the true idea stands out more 
clearly to the apprehension of men through 
the medium of this shadow than it would if 
we saw the reality in its nakedness. Even 


the most direct teaching needs some medium 
of metaphor. Our Lord Himself used para- 
bles. And so it is with all the arts, with 
architecture, and sculpture, and painting, 
with musicorthe drama. They partake of 
the nature ofsacraments ; the inward spiritual 
grace which they express is hidden and yet 
revealed by them. The circuit of the electric 
chain is long, but the spark is none the less 
vivid, none the less quickening. 

Art gives rest tothesoul. Does that make 
it less Christian? Because we seem to be 
drawn away, among nymphs or landscapes, 
or the spectacle of men of other climes and 
ages, from the crushing sense of our responsi- 
bility, are we therefore outside the sphere of 
His influence who said, ‘‘ Come unto meand 
I will give you rest’? Could it be said that 
recreation was no part of even the most 
saintly life? And ifsaintliness needs refresh- 
ment, humanity in all its parts needs art. 
It is quite impossible that this element of 
life can be out of the range of the Redeemer 
of mankind. And if the times in which art 
has been most highly developed have not been 
those in which Christianity has seemed most 
flourishing, the cause of this is to be found in 
the swaying to and fro which marks the 
progress of humanity. 

And Christianity, even in its stricter and 
more limited aspect, constantly shows itself 
as the redeemer of art. By suggesting high 
aims, by presenting worthy characters and 
moving incidents, it draws out the nobler 
side of art, and prevents it from being de- 
graded by sensualism and frivolity. Art, like 
every other sphere of human life, must recog- 
nize the great moral factors which in all de- 
partments are paramount. 

And it would do so much more readily 
were it not for a certain antagonism which 
has been fostered by the narrower clerical in- 
fluences, sometimes on the Catholic, some- 
times on the Puritan side. How could sculp- 
ture thrive in a church like the Eastern, 
which counts it idolatrous ? or how could any 
art but the austerest form of poetry flourish 
under the Puritan influence? or how could 
the drama own the authority of Christ under 
a system which denied Christian burial to 
Moliére? In these later days it was found 
that the feeling for the drama has increased 
among Christian people ; and it may well be 
hoped that to all the arts a similar liberal 
policy may extend ; that so, while remaining 
free, as they must ever be, they may in their 














freedom own the beneficent influence of the 
redeeming spirit of our Lord. 


[July 23.] 

5. Is, then, the domain of the natural 
sciences outside the pale and influence of 
Christianity ? Is this great realm, which to 
some minds seems to embrace the whole cir- 
cle of human interests, or at least to dwarf 
all others, outside the dominion of Christ? 
Is its growth destined to obliterate those 
spheres in which Christian morality is seen 
to be rightfully supreme? I maintain, on the 
contrary, that those spheres which we most 
readily associate with Christianity are para- 
mount, while the natural sciences are sub- 
servient to them ; and also, that the sustain- 
ing interest of the natural sciences is derived 
from those spheres of human life which we 
more readily recognize as subject to our 
Lord. 

The various realms of knowledge and of 
interest cannot forever stand apart. There 
must be a co-ordination of the sciences ; and 
if to some few minds the natural sciences are 
everything, this we must regard as a revolt 
from their former depression, and as constitut- 
ing only a temporary phase of thought. The 
humanities, as they are rightly called, will 
in due time assert their supremacy. Every 
serious co-ordination of the sciences must be, 
with whatever minor adjustments, a re lection 
of that which is assumed in the Scriptures ; 
it must place man himself as the center, and 
the rest as dependent upon him. It will al- 
ways be much more important for us to know 
how we may live justly and love one another, 
than how material bodies are mutually attract- 
ed, or how the various parts of the universe 
came to be what they now are. We must, 
indeed, maintain that to neglect the natural 
sciences is to stunt human life, and we may 
thankfully recognize that the discoveries nade 
in those sciences have greatly conduced to 
moral and religious good by giving us a truer 
understanding of the world in which we live. 
The true moralist will neglect no light which 
can be thrown upon human nature from the 
physical side. But the physicist must feel 
that his main interest centers in man. 

Before embarking in any inquiry, the mind 
almost irresistibly asks the question, to what 
good does this tend? Will it conduce to 
human well-being ? Merecuriosity and mere 
abstract aimless impulses will not sustain a 
man in the tedious pursuit of knowledge. 
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He looks for his reward in the enlightenment, 
the advantage, the beauty which he may shed 
by his discoveries upon the path of his fellow- 
men, Would astronomy be worth pursuing 
were it not that it reveals to us some of the 
primary conditions of our existence in this 
planet? Would chemistry be the absorbing 
pursuit which it is to its votaries without the 
assurance that organic chemistry is a step 
towards life and morals? What makes us 
await each new discovery in physiology but 
that it implicates human nature? Are not 
all these sciences so entrancing because they, 
from various sides, approach the problem of 
problems, the nature and origin of life? And 
does not the delight which the mind receives 
from the growing probability of the doctrine 
of evolution, lie in the promise which it seems 
to give of binding all, human and nonhuman, 
into one great Cosmos? If that be so, then 
human life is that to which all has been work- 
ing upward from the beginning. 

6. Lastly, it might seem easy to vindicate 
for our Lord a sovereignty over all the rela- 
tions of human beings who are bound together 
by justice and by love. But thereisastrange 
tendency to limit His empire even here ; and, 
stranger still, this limitation often comes from 
his professed followers and ministers. God 
and Cesar are set in antagonism. It is be- 
lieved by many that the sphere of politics can 
be dissevered from that of religion, and this 
has been made the ground of theories which, 
whether they come from the clerical or secular 
side, are equally godless. It cannot be that 
the public life, the natural home of justice, 
should be separate from the God whose very 
nature isrighteousness. If we can but bring 
ourselves to acknowledge that justice itselfis 
pleasing to God, and that what is most im- 
portant is not the naming of Christ’s name, 
but the doing of the things which embody 
His mind, we shall not fail to perceive that 
the political life of mankind is even now 
under Christ’s supreme direction. What do 
these things mean, but that Christian equity 
and kindness are gradually coming to be 
acknowledged, or in other words that Christ is 
asserting His empire over the whole domain 
of political life ? 





[July 30. ] 
I have three remarks to make in conclusion. 
1. What I have endeavored to assert, the 
claim of Christ to rule, nay, the actual prog- 
ress of His dominion, will seem to many 
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overstrained. The reason why this seems to 
be so is that you have identified Christ with 
clericalism or ecclesiasticism. It is not, I 
repeat, the rule of the clergy, nor the suprem- 
acy of public worship, nor of the thought 
of another life, nor of theology, nor of the opin- 
ions which have been commonly taken as 
Christian, that we have advocated, but the 
supremacy of Christ, of His spirit, of His 
righteousness and His love. 

If Christianity is to be identified with what 
in a vague manner is called clericalism, it 
must perish ; or, since it is imperishable, it 
must clothe itself in a new form more like 
itself. But if clericalism means all that was 
combated in the history of rationalism, it is 
really unchristian in the highest degree. 
It is the voice of Christ, not that of a secular 
politician, which is saying to Europe, ‘‘ Cler- 
icalism, that is the enemy.’’ Over the pros- 
trate body of such clericalism as that, Christ 
is advancing to the empire of the world. 

2. Thedominion which we claim for our 
Lord is not a restraint, but a stimulus. We 
who are the children of Christian constitu- 
tionalism have learnt, a little earlier than the 
other nations, that government is not restraint 
but the free expression of the life of the 
society. We are expecting in our rulers, and 
finding in some of them, a leadership in 
works of utility which free our commerce, and 
facilitate the expansion of industry, and pro- 
mote temperance and thrift and knowledge. 
That which we expect in our rulers we find 
in Christ. ‘‘I am a King,’’ He said, ‘“‘ be- 
cause I bear witness to truth, and all truth- 
ful souls follow me.”’ 

We do not want merely to negotiate a 
strained concordat between Christianity and 
other spheres of life, but to bring to bear 
upon every sphere an elevating and redeeming 
influence. Our Christianity must not becon- 
tent to be found barely compatible with human 
progress. It must take the lead. It must 
bear the flag at the head of the advancing 
column. It must have an appropriate message 
for every class of men. It must appreciate 
art as art, knowledge as knowledge, litera- 
ture as literature, politicsas politics. It must 
urge them to excellence. It must set the 
highest standard before them. It must wel- 
come every new fact that is laid bare, every 
new invention, every production of art, every 
extension of commerce, every great literary 


work, every development of political freedom. 
It must do more ; it must call for these inces- 
santly, and stimulate men in the search for 
them. It must show its Christlike love for 
men by leading them on to triumph. 

3. This reign of Christ of which we have 
spoken, the reign about which His last injunc- 
tions were given in the forty days between 
Easter and Pentecost, must be enforced in 
Christian teaching. We have been too long 
at the threshoid, thinking how salvation may 
be won and sin forgiven, too little in the 
palace itself where Christ reigns. The diffi- 
culty which meets us everywhere when we 
seek to bring the world under Christ’s 
authority is to infuse the higher motive 
where so much is inert, and there is such a 
tendency to sluggishness and even to revert 
to some former and lower type. But it is to 
this that Christian teaching must apply itself. 
It must treat mankind as having become the 
subjects of Christ’s redemption, it must assert 
His reign in detail over each sphere in which 
He is King. A former age produced the 
teligio medici. We must have in this age 
the religion of art, the religion of science, the 
religion of the drama, the religion of trade. 

The problem for the ministers of Christian- 
ity lies here, to make it effective in all the 
walks of life in which a man moves. If dog- 
mas trouble you, let dogmas alone for the 
time. But your life must be lived here and 
to-day ; and if it is to be in the right it must 
be inspired by Christ’s spirit. Learn to say 
to yourself, ‘‘ All that I do, I do for God in 
gratitude for His fatherly love.”” When your 
eyes open to duty in the morning, bring your 
duty before Him in prayer, and resolve with 
His help todo your duty well. In your more 
speculative moments, when your thoughts 
take alarger range, bring your conscience 
still to Him, and consider this question chief- 
ly, ‘‘ What is God showing me to be true and 
right?’ This will be to you a sustaining 
power to bear you above despondency and 
keep your aim true and your energies vigor- 
ous. And by so doing you will serve that 
service which is perfect freedom, and further 
that reign under which is no bondage, the 
reign of human and Christian excellence, 
which is the reflection of the Divine perfec- 
tion, to bring about which Christ died, to in- 
sure which He reigns for ever.— W. H. Fre- 
mantle, Canon of Canterbury. 














THE ARTISTIC PROBLEM IN ITALY. 


BY ALBERTO RONDANI. 


Translated for ‘‘ Tne Chautauquan'’ from the Italian ‘‘ Nuova Antologia."’ 


E are thinking seriously now in 

\ \) Italy of saving our art riches and 

making a general and minute in- 
ventory of them. The methods of watching 
over their maintenance, of rearranging our 
art museums, and of publishing catalogues 
of thei: contents, are a constant subject of 
discussion by the press. To save what re- 
mains of the art treasures left to us by our 
ancestors is certainly aduty. Yet a greater 
duty, in our opinion, lies in perfecting, so 
far as possible, instruction in the fine arts in 
order to arouse and reinvigorate the esthetic 
faculties of the Italian nation, now latent and 
slothful. 

As an artistic country Italy without doubt 
is the ‘‘ most noble Roman of them all.’’ And 
if every generation should live, as our Man- 
zoni says, by its own work and consider 
what is bequeathed to it by its predecessors 
as so much capital to be placed at interest, 
imagine to yourself what artistic fruits Italy 
would produce. But another theory is held 
by many and is advocated by those who ex- 
cuse or pity us. They claim that races which 
have worked hard for many generations are 
forced by the laws of nature to rest for a long 
time. Hence Italy should now lie dormant. 
And truly we watched while in so many 
other countries the peoples were sunk in 
sleep. ‘‘We were grown and there they 
were not yet born.’’ At all events our pres- 
ent artistic decline cannot be denied. 

However, it is also undeniable that this ebb 
in Italian art production does not proceed 
from natural laws but is due to various 
causes which can be worked upon by a strong 
and steadfast purpose. He who visits inter- 
national art expositions is easily persuaded 
that our deficiencies are not in the fiber, 
which has not become flabby, but in our 
methods of study and in our lack of applica- 
tion. The present generation of Italian art- 
ists is not worked out, does not present 
those characteristics of decadence which allow 
no hope of renaissance save by the lapse of 
time. And therefore the causes of our artis- 
tic crisis are not to be sought after in the 
supposed exhaustion of our forces, but rather 


in the strange methods of instruction, in its 
uncertainties, pedantries, and above all in its 
lukewarmness ; furthermore in the open dis- 
dain of those old masters, who were the in- 
terpreters of nature ; unconscious interpret- 
ers, if you will, but most successful, and 
who for this reason are studied by foreigners 
with the greatest zeal. Also fashionable fads 
and criticisms, so often ignorant or partisan, 
have certainly aided in our decline. 

Yet whatever be the explanation of our 
condition and the inferiority of that product 
which costs us asa people the least effort, 
and which is most in harmony with our na- 
ture and with the traditions of our fatherland, 
a remedy for it can be found in the schools 
and an aid for it in legislation. 

Good legislators, those at least who can dis- 
pose of moral and pecuniary means, can work 
wonders. Germany and England which, 
naturally, are nations less artistic than Italy, 
by dint of courage and unconquerable perse- 
verance, have surpassed by far this native 
land of the beautiful. Nor may one believe 
that France is at small expense to preserve 
her rank as a great artistic nation. In 
France the Direction des Beaux-Arts is 
treated liberally by the state. It spends an- 
nually some ten or twelve millions of francs 
in acquisitions from the Sa/oz of pictures 
and statuary, which it distributes among the 
galleries of Paris and the provinces. It has 
the superintendence of the restoration of 
monuments of historical importance. It 
sends, abundantly equipped, archzologists 
into Italy, Greece, the Orient, and even to 
the remotest parts of India. It directs and 
defrays the most costly excavations in France 
and Algeria. With wise vigilance it keeps 
watch over its museums by means of inspec- 
tors chosen from those who are best qualified 
by competence and integrity. It contributes 
steadfastly to artistic instruction by buying 
from abroad important publications, copies 
of pictures and casts of the best statues, par- 
ticularly from originals kept in Rome, Flor- 
ence, and Madrid. 

Italy, it is needless to say, must be con- 
tented with much less than is accomplished 
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by her richer neighbor and can hope for little 
from the national treasury. But yet her 
progress in the fine arts can be assisted to a 
considerable degree by legislation, and for 
this reason it is well to consider the meas- 
ures now pending in Parliament which affect 
them. 

First and foremost are the plans which re- 
late to the study of architecture, that branch 
of the beautiful in which we formerly gave 
laws to the world. In the last session of 
Parliament there were two laws presented 
bearing on this subject. The first proposed 
the creation of several advanced schools of 
architecture ; the second demanded the trans- 
formation of the less important institutes of 
fine arts into as many schools of applied 
science. Senator Massarani, in the subse- 
quent discussion of these measures, especially 
insisted on the foundation ofa great independ- 
ent school of architecture in Rome, having 
also an oversight of the studies which stu- 
dents in architecture would carry on in other 
important centers of art, both at home and 
abroad. Others opposed this view and the 
debate was finally brought down to the ques- 
tion : Shall the higher schools of architecture 
form a part of the schools of applied science 
or of the institutes of fine arts? 

But the institutes of fine arts do not turn out 
architects. In them the students complete a 
course of four years in preparatory and gen- 
eral studies before they begin the special 
study of architecture. This latter course 
lasts three years and is supplemented by a 
graduate course of one year. The required 
course of three years must also be taken by 
scientific students from other institutions 
who apply for a diploma of architectural en- 
gineer. Hence there are two classes of stu- 
dents in the special course of architecture : 
those who have studied advanced science but 
are in the elements of art, and those who are 
proficient in art work but know little or noth- 
ing of the sciences. In a word, the architect 
in Italy is not formed either in the art or the 
scientific school, by itself, but a little in both, 
so that out of a hundred architects one, by 
miracle, may be an artist, while the other 
ninety-nine are learned persons, yet without 
good taste. 

If we suppose the student of the institute 
of fine arts continues his course into the 
graduate year, he can obtain through a spe- 
cial examination the license of a professor of 
architectural design, a profession which ex- 
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ists only on paper as yet. And it was to do 
away with this injustice that the minister of 
public instruction proposed in 1890 the es- 
tablishment of higher schools of architecture, 
which should turn out students versed in ar- 
tistic, scientific, and technical studies, and 
having a thorough literary and historical 
knowledge of their calling. Our present 
schools of applied science at Bologna, Milan, 
Naples, Padua, Palermo, Rome, and Turin 
graduated, from 1875 to 1889, more than three 
thousand eight hundred engineers and barely 
three score architects all told. 

It is universally recognized that the task of 
the architect nowadays is much more diffi- 
cult than it was formerly when, in the his- 
toric ages of constructive art, one type of 
architecture prevailed to the exclusion of the 
rest. When the architect, and all the artists 
and workmen who aided him, had the 
same esthetic spirit, then the severe inter- 
vention of science might have been salutary 
in completing the education of the architect, 
who,on the artistic side,received perhaps a too: 
easy and natural training. But while science 
can aid toa large extent in the construction 
of economical, solid, useful, and ambitious 
buildings, the help which it renders in the 
production of the beautiful depends wholly 
on the artistic merit of the designer. All 
modern learning could not create another 
Acropolis. Such monuments are miracles of 
genius, and to rival them the genius of the 
Greeks and their intuition of the harmony of 
forms would be imperative. This genius and 
intuition were innate. We do not possess 
them. Wecannot trust to our artistic taste 
because we are born into a positive world, and 
not an imaginative one, and our spirit and 
bodily organs perceive immediately this en- 
vironment of fact. And exactly on this ac- 
count we ought to nourish with strong artistic 
studies the few who seem born toart. Andon 
this account we ought to elevate art studies 
and carry them, in special schools of architec- 
ture, to that degree of excellence which science 
attains in the technical schools. 

To those who claim that the technical 
schools are sufficient for the study of this de- 
partment of the fine arts we will oppose the 
practical solution of the contrary view, by 
citing the Section of Architecture in the Na- 
tional School at Paris, which has chairs of 
physics, chemistry, and geology, and by call- 
ing to mind the Ecole spéciale d’ Architecture 
where the harmony between artistic and 























scientific instruction leaves a reasonable 
amount of liberty to each. 

True it is that art should demand from life 
a large share of its inspirations, if it wishes 
to produce useful things and pleasing forms. 
And above all architects should grow up in 
the life around them, which they directly 
serve. They should grow up in the midst of 
free discussions, should see many things, 
should hear and weigh the judgment of all, if 
they wish to rightly appreciate the especial 
beauty of the different styles. Nor should 
we fear that fancy break the curb, if it is 
trained by good principles and in the midst 
of excellent models. The mere study ofsuch 
models will suffice to keep it disciplined. 

Let our legislators create for us, then, 
schools of architecture. Our northern neigh- 
bors have set us the example and not the 
French alone. In Berlin the higher tech- 
nical school offers in itssection ofarchitecture 
not less than fifty-three courses taught by 
twenty-five instructors, while elementary in- 
struction in this art is given at the schools in 
Dresden, Diisseldorf, Carlsruhe, Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
not to mention others. But we in Italy have 
neither the higher schools of architecture nor 
even the modest and practical schools, author- 
ized to grant diplomas. And for this reason 
great architects are rare, not to say entirely 
wanting, while even the mediocre are few. 

The remedy for this dearth of architects, or 
at least a partial remedy, would be to add to 
our technical schools a new section, that of 
architecture. By this addition to the courses 
already existing artistic instruction and 
scientific and technical training would aid 
each other mutually. Thestudent at the age 
of fifteen, or fourteen, would begin to exer- 
cise his eye and his hand, while in his classes 
of construction, physics, mensuration, chem- 
istry, and mechanics, he would acquire 
a well-ordered knowledge, wholly directed to 
make efficacious his professional practice, 
which is so bound up at the present time with 
questions of expenditure, the choice and use 
of materials, and the demands for economy in 
everything. 

For it is idle to echo the conventional la- 
ment that the times are not favorable to the 
fine arts. Work for artists is not lacking. 
Every public square, even those of the village, 
has its statue. The cemeteries are so many 
forests of monuments, into which the wealthy 

‘ trades classes have thrown millions. Every 
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day the circle of elegant suburbs about our 
cities is enlarged. Railways are erecting 
costly buildings. Cities are being torn to 
pieces and reconstructed and the country dis- 
tricts are seeing factories and houses multi- 
ply. Whatever evil one may speak of the 
mercantile class and of Americanism it is 
true that this class, which now dominates the 
world, has, besides its meannesses, its grand 
conceptions, its noble ambition$, its ideals. 
It lavishes unsparingly its wealth on its 
countryseats, both dwellings and parks, on 
its hotels and its watering-places. The cost- 
liest pictures and statues are sought for to 
adorn its galleries and courts. Therefore let 
architects adapt themselves to the needs and 
desires of this public and satisfy them by 
conforming them to the demands of art. He 
who erects a monumental building is a noble 
mind. No lessnobleis he who builds a house 
ora hospital, which serve perhaps a more 
practical purpose. 

There are people who, not to be called hos- 
tile to the arts of our time, would like to see— 
who knows?—the Acropolis restored, the 
Baths of Caracalla rebuilt, churches erected 
which might rival the cathedral at Orvieto. 
Piecemeal restorations, as that of the cathe- 
dral of Milan, do not satisfy them. They 
desire straightway another Renaissance. But. 
different ages do not make use of artin the 
same way. Rather the contrary is true. 
Hence those who furnish work and pay the 
bills are right in saying tothe architects, ‘‘ If 
art is falling, lift it up! but in a way that 
your constructions may answer to our de- 
mands and wishes.”” Here isthe problem. It 
is a difficult one, but strong and willing in- 
tellects welcome difficulties. An architect 
cannot place himself in opposition to his age, 
he must be in harmony with it. His work 
must be not only a harmonious whole, in 
which the inner and outer parts, the artistic 
and that which is made for a positive and 
definite use, form an organic unity ; it must 
not only say by its appearance what purpose 
it serves, whether a barracks, hospital, school, 
theater, inn, or courthouse, but it ought also 
to say, and say with elegance, to what social 
state it appertains. 

Such is to-day the architectural problem in 
Italy. It awaits a solution. Let us com- 
plain of the laws which misdirect the youth 
who give themselves to the study of archi- 
tecture, of the architects who study lazily 
perhaps and certainly with slight success, 
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but let us not complain of those people who 
are ready and prompt to pay, and who even 
every day pay architects whodo poorly, be- 
cause they cannot find those whodo well. 
Among the qualities which we need in order 
to solve happily the architectural problem, 
that of which the absence is most harmful, is 
the power of assimilation. We who boast 
to be the heirs of those Romans who knew 
how to apprépriate in a masterly manner the 
possessions of others, very well know how to 
imitate, restore, repeat, but do not know how 
to assimilate. The Romans, tospeak only of 
their architecture, built magnificent aque- 
ducts, artistically beautiful, stupendous am- 
phitheaters. They created the triumphal 
arch, superposed on it and incorporated with 
it the Greek, taken from the houses of Athens. 
Thus they accommodated to the needs of their 
life what they took from others. 

Nor were the Christians less adept in creat- 
ing and assimilating, when they found them- 
selves face to face with the great problem of 
substituting for the small and socially select 
temple of the pagans the house of that new 
faith which proclaimed universal equality 
and threw open the doors of its temple to the 
whole people. 

We need patience, a patience confident and 
studious. The new architecture cannot rise 
from a fiat, but it must be born, if ever, from 
practice and attempts rather than from theoret- 
ical studies. Theoretical studies might even 
disturb or retard the development of the new 
‘‘ organic ideas,’’ if they were deduced rigor- 
ously from tradition, which is not, nor ought 
to be, a repetition but a continuation of 
thoughts and forms in theservice of actual life. 
Therefore architects should not begin with 
what they wish to do but with that which the 
people, who need them, demand and order. 
And from their manifold attempts might one 
day arise something new and beautiful, if 
not a really new style of architecture. 

It has been said that we must make all 
art bourgeois, literatureincluded. Now though 
we can debate the utility of making painting, 
sculpture, and poetry Jourgeois, we cannot 
doubt the suitability of making architecture 
bourgeois, and such will certainly be the ar- 
chitecture of the twentieth century, yet ele- 
gantly bourgeois, we hope. 

If the architectural problem in Italy is so 
complex, owing to the lack of proper instruc- 
tion and the necessity of evolving a new style 
or adapting the old styles to new needs, that 


of painting and sculpture is comparatively 
simple and relates mainly to the facilities for 
study. In the golden days of Italian art the 
studio was the school and the student the 
master’s disciple. Therefore the public was 
restricted to accepting the results and in no 
way was concerned withthe methods. For- 
merly the combination of certain esthetic 
principles and technical methods formed what 
we call a school of painters orsculptors, asthe 
Venetian, Umbrian, Florentine, or Bolo- 
gnese. To-day such schools do not exist, or 
at best are limited to a group of artists who 
have inherited the opinions and the methods 
of one master. In their stead there are schools 
in the administrative sense of the word ; that 
is, institutes of fine arts having their respect- 
ive statutes. The problem which confronts us 
is how to improve these schools. 

They are, under their new name of Insti- 
tutes, the old Academies, transformed some 
fifteen years since. Some of them it is now 
proposed in Parliament to change into schools 
of applied science, while others should be 
given a museum and copies of the master- 
pieces of art both Italian and foreign. We 
can only say in regard to this latter intention 
that it is important to retain as many as pos- 
sible of such schools in the smaller towns, 
not only for the greater dissemination of ar- 
tistic notions which must result from such a 
course, but also from the danger which ex- 
cessive centralization brings to arts as well 
as to government. There is noreason why 
the elements of art, as drawing and design, 
should not be taught to the youth of the 
provinces at an early age, and his eye and 
hand trained to a considerable degree of ex- 
cellence. 

Then when the foundation of his pro- 
fession has thus been laid, fellowships be- 
longing to each school would give him the 
advantages of the great centers of artistic in- 
spiration, both at home and abroad. For 
travel is a great educator. International com- 
parisons are the most fruitful, whether to cor- 
rect national defects or to perfect national 
virtues. 

Thus the elementary art schools in the 
smaller towns would have a reason for exist- 
ence as test schools, schools of preparation 
and selection for those who are bound for the 
study of the higher arts. By means of such 
schools the state, choosing and rejecting, 
would attain the double end of encouraging 
the best candidates for the study of the fine 

















atts, and of decreasing the number of poor 
artists, no less numerous in Italy than else- 
where. 

Our artistic problem in Italy, then, is to be 
considered on the side of instruction, both 
elementary and advanced. Let the public 
first doits duty by establishing well-equipped 
schools, by founding liberal fellowships, and 
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by intrusting the supervision of its benefits to 
competent hands. These measures will de- 
velop good taste at least and make it more 
far-reaching among the people. Afterwards 
in due process of time will inspiration, heaven 
given to man, handle without fear or hesita- 
tion the material instruments made ready for 
its advent. 


PREACHER, TEACHER, COLLEGE PROFESSOR AND PRESIDENT. 


BY PRESIDENT D. H. WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. 
Of Allegheny Col'ege. 


HE business side of a preacher’s life is 
not specially attractive. There are 
some prizes, such as episcopates and 
the pulpits of ‘‘ rich churches.”” But the law 
of ‘‘supply and demand” would not fill the 
pulpits if it were not assisted by the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and certain compensations out- 
side of money. The churches which require 
a college and theological education never have 
preachers enough, and cannot raise salaries 
in poor churches to attract supply. Churches 
which make a smaller demand in the way of 
education get all the preachers they need be- 
cause a farmer’s boy or a carpenter is willing 
to take pulpit work at a slight advance on 
mechanic’s wages—or even at less wages—be- 
cause he knows the preacher’s work is clean- 
lier and thinks it is easier. 

The low wages of preachers are probably 
not very much below actual worth of the men 
onthe average. But it does not follow that 
better preachers on Hard Scrabble circuit 
would be better paid. Hard Scrabble would 
not knowa good preacher ifit saw him. The 
attractiveness of the pulpitis of another sort— 
it is social influence and importance. The 
village preacher is necessarily somebody. 
His office gives him a certain weight, and 
men always like to be looked up to and lis- 
tened to. For the vast majority of young 
men going into the ministry I suspect that 
this social importance is the great attraction 

. though they maf hardly be aware of it. The 
scramble of the girls to marry the bachelor 
preacher is a good gauge of the social impor- 
tance of the preacher. Of course this social 
reward is less in large towns; but even in 
great cities the preacher’s office gives him a 
good deal of appreciation—quite up toif not 
beyond his personal merits. 





Well, then, since the esteem of our fellows 
is one of the great objects of living, the 
preacher has a desirable calling. His office 
gives him what money givesother men. He 
can forego the money because he has not to 
pay in money for social standing. 

It is in one respect a hardlife. The nervous 
strain of pulpit work is not greater than that 
of other callings ; but a manly man in this 
office is more severely tasked through his 
sympathies. Soul pathology is amore painful 
science than the kind the doctors handle— 
and the preacher has to share with the doctor 
the story of the bodily ills of the sick. The 
general rule is that the preacher toughens to 
the sympathetic strain and probably parts 
with some of his value in the process of tough- 
ening. 

The conditions of worldly success in the 
pulpit are not widely different from those of 
more worldly callings. The preacher need 
not be anorator. If heis, his oratory may 
help him but little. Pulpit demand is for 
men of tact and easy manners, for social qual- 
ities and industry. The pulpit orator may 
‘* slop over’’ and spoil his work by want of 
tact. The envied preachers—having large 
salaries and influence—are generally ,good 
talkers with a great gift of discretion in and 
out of the pulpit. They often become denom- 
inational leaders and organizers because they 
have just such gifts as good politicians are 
remarkable for. Even «n a village, the 
preacher is often a successful man because he 
isa good politician—a man able to induce 
people to act together and to fix their action 
for certain ends—not always the religious 
welfare of the community. His office gives 
the preacher a good start in the race for influ- 
ence ; if he has a masterful spirit and a cool 
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brain, he is easily the real head of the local 
community. 

The worst thing in the occupation of a 
preacher is gray hairs. The people seem to 
like young voices best. Somebody has put 
the dead line at fifty. Many preachers go on 
to seventy and retain their powers. But the 
tule is that old men are not desired for this 
kind of war, and that there is not room for 
all of them in council. Some ministers are 
thrifty and might quit at fifty, but do not 
have to. Perhaps the majority are not able 
to retire but are retired—to farms, trades, 
agencies, or what not. Any preacher can— 
as other men can—save if he chooses to; 
but the rule is that he sees too much hu- 
man misery to be relieved, and relieves too 
much of it at the expense of his old age. A 
happy few get out of the pulpit in the fifties 
into colleges, editorships, church offices, etc., 
etc. But the outlook for a comfortable old 
age is, on the whole, not very good. To the 
great majority, the last decade of life is to be 
feared as a time of dependence on somebody 
else or of poverty. 


TEACHING is an occupation cut off from the 
priesthood or ministry. Asan independent 
branch of human labor, it is quite modern. 
In Europe and America, nine tenths of the 
great teachers have been priests, monks, or 
ministers. If any one wereto make a list of 
the great American teachers of this country, 
the majority would still be ministers. A 
change is rapidly coming in. The teacher 
and the preacher are being separated. The 
majority of the great colleges have lay presi- 
dents and very few ministers in their art 
faculties. But this is a new thing. The 
school used to be a part of the business of the 
parish priest. Business men did not send 
their sons tocollege. All that is changed, 
and one result is the geparation—more and 
more—of the two callings. 

There is much the same variety of circum- 
stances, character, and pay in this occupation 
as in the ministry. The country school 
teacher is not so influential as the country 
parson, but she is as far off from the presi- 
dency of a great university as he is from the 
pulpit of a great church in the city. 

Notable it is that the majority of public 
school teachers are transients. They teach 
on the way to other callings. The larger 
number of these transients are young women 
between sixteen and thirty. They teach only 


two or three terms—the majority, I mean— 

and then marry. A new teacher each year is 

probably still the rule in the country school. 

This fact affects wages. These girls do not 

get much and do not need much because 

their parents can in most cases provide for 

them. Some betterclothes and ‘‘a change’”’ 

furnish the motive in many cases. But the 

proportion of such teachers to the whole body 

is falling rapidly because the high schools 

are growing faster than anything else in this 

country—faster even than the towns whose 

growth furnishes the means for the growth of 
the schools. The effect of this growth is to 
put the whole corps of instructors in the pub- 

lic system on an economic basis—supply and 
demand begins to cut a figure—and many 

more men and women stay in the profession. 

Old age is not here a necessary barrier to con- 
tinued service—that is, men and women of 
fifty, sixty, seventy, may be ‘‘ acceptable”’ 

teachers. And if they are fit may be at the 
head of schools or Gepartments. 

The art of teaching like that of poetry isa 
good deal in being born so. We hear a good 
deal about pedagogic science. Sothere isa 
science of poetry ; but the latter produces no 
poets and the former will probably produce 
no teachers. Itis hard, therefore, to define 
the conditions of success—they concern a 
personal quality ; call it the gift of teaching ; 
but that adds nothing. Ishould say, it is the 
one occupation in life to which one should be 
inwardly drawn. A good teacher teaches as 
the birds sing—by natural aptitude. Of 
course the man with the gift can be helped by 
pedagogic studies to his best usefulness. 

The high school teachers and town super- 
intendents are all fairly well paid and can 
lay up money if they will. The high school 
salaries are advancing year by year and will 
soon overtake the wages of college professors. 
In the larger towns the expert and trained 
teacher may expect advancement in pay and 
in rank. The superintendency is within 
reach of good ability. A looker-on wouldsay 
that the high school men and women arestill 
too transient and vagrant. That the girls 
find husbands cannot be cofuplained of ; still 
many of them go on teaching, but move on 
to a new place every year or two. A great 
business has grown up in twenty years— 
that of placing teachers, principally in public 
schools. The ‘‘agency”’ is a labor-saving 
device, but it helps to change place somewhat 
too easily. 














The life of a young girl earning from four 
hundred to six hundred dollars a year in a 
public school is not anything like ‘‘a soft 
snap.” The friction on nerves is constant, 
and the work takes many more hours a week 
than are spent in the schoolroom. I sup- 
pose that not one in ten of those who do not 
marry remain more than ten years in this 
work, and the greater*number do not stay 
five years in it. 

It is a very respectablecalling. The young 
girl who becomes a teacher rises in the es- 
teem of her neighbors. Somesocial advance- 
ment is often noticeable. Among the draw- 
backs of this kind of life is uncertain tenure 
of position. New school officers are elected 
and have daughters, nieces, or friends to put 
into the schools. Itis not easy to satisfy 
fond parents, and a good teacher is often dis- 
missed because she could not furnish ‘‘a 
capacity.’”” She may not be able to please 
the principal—and he is always human. A 
great deal of incapacity is pitchforked into 
the schools and principals and superintend- 
ents have towork it out orsupply its defects. 

These principals and superintendents get 
from one thousand to three thousand dollars 
ayear. A few get more, a very few. The 
salaries of all have risen in the last ten years. 
The pay is the best thing they have. Their 
tenure is insecure. They are subject to per- 
sonal and partisan spitework, rarely serve 
ten years in one place, and seldom spend a 
whole life in the business. The honor of the 
calling is of a good quality; but the man 
must have great tact, keen insight into hu- 
man nature, and capacity for hard work. 
Few other men have more chances in a day 
to make serious mistakes. 

The business of public school teaching has 
a promising future. Men and women who 
choose to spend their lives in high schools 
are likely to be as ‘‘well fixed”? as college 
men and women. The uncertain tenure will 
be broken up by school service reform, be- 
cause the public cannot afford to face long 
the evils of a species of spoils system. In 
the large cities the reform is already well ad- 
vanced. The people seem willing to pay for 
good teachers and will by and by insist on 
keeping them. The chief obstacle to ad- 
vancement is the teacher himself or, strictly 
speaking, herself, since the young woman 
who marries after a short service still fills 
most of the places—and full pay can be ex- 
pected only for matured experience. 
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THE college professor has the most desira- 
ble position in this occupation. If he is 
fit he has a life tenure, or may be promoted. 
But in public schools elections are annual, 
and political influence is dangerously close 
to the schools. If the professor is a well- 
balanced man, capable of teaching, and thor- 
oughly honest in temper, a college professor- 
ship with a salary ranging from one thousand 
to two thousand dollars, should make him a 
very happy man. His place is secure, his 
work congenial, his leisure for study consid- 
erable, his family has a good social position, 
and he can if he will secure a home of his 
own and provide for his children. Asa rule, 
he need not be afraid to growold ; the college 
will see him safely and decently into the 
cemetery. He will havea growing body of 
the best kind of friends—his students. They 
idealize him and always remember his little 
kindnesses and smalljokes. In the few col- 
leges where salaries are above two thousand 
dollars, the professor has another priceless 
privilege. He has leisure for thorough study 
and original work, and may become an 
authority in some part of his branch of 
knowledge. 

The drawbacks in this calling are mainly 
visible in unfit men ; dumped by some mis- 
chance into an occupation they have no nat- 
ural fitness for, they are apt to make life 
hard for the better men by their incompe- 
tency or their ambition. In the high school 
and the small college, the nerve waste is apt 
to be excessive through overloading. This 
is most prevalent in graded schools where 
the teacher is in close and often irritating 
conflict with pupils for five or six hours 
daily, and must spend more hours correcting 
exercises. Besides, the pathology of thesoul 
puts a strain on the sympathies. After all, 
it depends on who the man is and who the 
woman is, in this as in other occupations. 


THE big prizes are the presidencies of the 
big universities, and in their measure the 
principalships and the presidencies of the 
smaller colleges. There are in the aggregate 
several thousand of them in the United 
States. Of course they are desirable for fit 
aspirants. But one may be a good teacher 
and have no managing ability—-and very few 
teachers have any special executive power. 
A little more salary with many more claims 
upon it, is the wages reward—and it does not 
pay. But toa man of executive gift, the pro- 
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motion opens fine vistas of achievement. 
The college presidencies—indeed all chief 
places in educational work—are undergoing 
a notable change. Once—thatis yesterday— 
the president was simply the head teacher. 
The new order is that he is not at alla 
teacher. He is the superintendent of an en- 
larged establishment. On the other side by 
acunning bit of invention a young tutor 
wrestles with the complaints, irregularities, 
and record, good or bad, of the individual 
students. The old ‘‘Prex’’ was a teacher 
and preacher ; the new one is a business man, 
expert in all the details of education, and es- 
pecially in the financial side of it. The de- 
mands upon this new president are so varied 
and so heavy that a man must be competent 
for the presidency of the United States in or- 
der to be successful as the head of a great 
university. The prize in this case is practi- 
cally out of the reach of the teacher; and he 


need not grieve over it, for the high places 
pay neither in money nor happiness. 

Many men have, at different times in their 
lives, worked in each of these four employ- 
ments. The same man has taught a public 
school, filled a term of pastoral service, filled 
a professorship in a college, and been pro- 
moted toacollege presidency. Perhaps half of 
the ministers have taught in public schools 
during or after their own school life. We 
think the pay is small, relatively to the re- 
quirements, in all of them. But they are 
honorable callings, and it is ajust rule that 
honor shall be reckoned as a valuable part 
of the wages in quasi public and public 
employments. Besides it is worth some- 
thing to escape from the rough friction 
of more worldly callings. People in these 
four groups have a better chance to be good 
mén and women. I do not say that they are 
better. 


WHAT MAKES A CONGREGATIONALIST? 
BY THE REV. ADDISON P. FOSTER, D. D. 


described as moving in an elliptical 

orbit around two foci. These foci 
are two great controlling principles, both of 
equal importance, one being the autonomy 
of the local church, the other the fellowship 
of allthechurches. Congregationalism, then, 
is not independency as issometimes mistaken- 
ly supposed, though the fact that in England 
Congregationalists were at one time known 
as Independents might give color tosuch a 
supposition. It insists with intense energy 
on the right of each individual church to 
manage its own affairs without dictation from 
bishop or presbytery, and it gives to every 
adult church member, usually without dis- 
tinction of sex, an equal voice and an equal 
vote in the determination of its affairs. It 
expects every pastor to be a member of the 
church to which he ministers and regards 
him as simply primus inter pares, one among 
his brethren, a leader indeed, but not a dic- 
tator, and subject like all the rest to the di- 
rection and discipline of the whole church. 
But this local church autonomy is guarded 
from extravagance and unreason by the sister 
principle of the polity, viz., the fellowship of 
the churches. The several churches recog- 
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nize that they are bound to conduct their af- 
fairs in such a manner as toretain the respect 
and confidence of otherchurches. This does 
not give the collective body of churches au- 
thority over any single church, but it does 
secure sucha restraint asisto be found in every 
well-ordered community where each family 
desires to retain the respect of its neighbors 
and will not willingly do anything to offend 
them. 

This fellowship has been becoming more 
and more prominent of late years. Its spe- 
cial manifestation is in councils. A council 
is a body composed of the pastors and del- 
egates of several churches, called together 
by any church desiring its advice on such af- 
fairsas may besubmitted toit; as, for example, 
the settlement or dismissal of a pastor, or a 
difficult question of discipline. The result 
of such acouncil is never mandatory, but is 
always in the form of advice. Itis generally, 
however, respected and followed. The one 
penalty in case a church persists in a course 
that the neighboring churches disapprove is 
simply that it loses standing. If its course 
is flagrant, such as choosing a pastor who 
teaches grosserror, the other churches simply 
let it alone and its pastor is not admitted to 

















their pulpits. Such a withdrawal of fellow- 
ship is, however, extremely rare. This fel- 
lowship is manifested of late years in defi- 
nitely organized conferences, both for dis- 
tricts and for states. State conferences, asso- 
ciations, or conventions—for by all these 
names is what is practically the same body 
known in different states—now exist in all 
the states where Congregational churches are 
foundin any number. In addition in many of 
of the states the churches are banded in small- 
er bodies called local conferences which meet 
semiannually. The greatest care is taken in 
both the state and the smaller body to avoid 
any action looking like authority. The 
churches are quick to resent dictation and the 
conferences content themselves with reports 
on the condition of the churches, the discus- 
sion of spiritual and practical themes, and a 
few recommendations to the churches. 

A new feature of Congregationalism in this 
country is the National Council, a body meet- 
ing once in three years and representing all 
the churches. Many stanch Congregation- 
alists fear this as a ‘‘ Presbyterianizing influ- 
ence,”’ and there is undoubtedly a temptation 
for the Council to justify its existence by leg- 
islation but so far it has measurably confined 
itself to strictly Congregational ‘‘ advice.’’ 

Itis the marked feature of Congregational- 
ism that its churches are essentially union 
churches. Wherever Christians come to- 
gether to organize a union church they inev- 
itably find that unconsciously they have in- 
corporated into their organization the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism. They first of ne- 
cessity determine on self-government, and 
then, longing to come into touch with other 
churches, they do this by the simplest method 
possible, that of fellowship. Repeatedly have 
union churches waked to the discovery that 
they are really Congregational churches 
without knowing it. 

Good Dr. Hopkins, of Williams College, 
who was remarkable for definition, was in the 
habit of using the phrase, ‘‘and something 
more.” For example, he would say of man 
that he is an animal,—and something more. 
Now Congregationalism is distinguished from 
the other denominations in the fact that it 
has the absolute fundamentals of all church 
life. The other denominations are built up 
on it. They are Congregationalists,—‘‘ and 
something more.”” The something more may 
be a bishopric and ritualism; it is then 
Episcopacy. It may be a session and a pres- 
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bytery ; itis then Presbyterianism. It may 
be a bishopric, class meetings, and an itin- 
erant ministry ; it is then Methodism. But 
in all these cases the church cannot exist 
without the idea of an organization that in 
the beginning governs itself and then pro- 
ceeds to recognize the fellowship of the 
churches. This is what Dr. Dorus Clark of 
Boston meant by entitling a book of his 
‘*Congregationalism and the Sects.’”” Hedid 
not mean to use the phrase offensively. He 
simply meant that Congregationalism has to 
do only with fundamental, essential princi- 
ples of church life and that the sects branch 
out from these fundamental principles in va- 
rious directions. Congregationalism, we may 
perhaps be permitted to say, is the Church of 
God reduced to its lowest elements, the 
Church of God stripped for action. What- 
ever else is added in one direction or another 
may fit certain temperaments, but is not es- 
sential to the existence or the efficiency of 
the church and tends by so much to limit its 
acceptability and influence to a few. 

In view of these facts it is questioned with 
some show of reason by many Congregation- 
alists whether it is proper tocall their churches 
taken collectively a denomination. We will 
do so in this paper as a matter of convenience, 
but unquestionably they are not a denomi- 
nation in the same sense as are the Methodists 
or the Presbyterians. They are simply 
Churches of Christ, as they often prefer to call 
themselves, often repudiating the idea of any 
denominational connection. 

But Congregationalism is distinguished 
not only by its polity but by its doctrine. 
The Congregational polity marks the Bap- 
tists, the Unitarians, the Universalists, and 
some bodies of Methodists. Indeed, the Uni- 
tarians around Boston are fond of calling 
themselves Congregationalists and to this 
fact is due possibly the strange misappre- 
hension in some quarters regarding Con- 
gregationalists that they are chiefly Unitarian 
in sentiment. 

But Congregationalists insist that Uni- 
tarians have no right to a historic name that 
had always been connected with the stanch- 
est orthodoxy. Congregationalism is his- 
torically, distinctively, and most positively 
evangelical. The five thousand churches in 
this country are some of them Arminian and 
it has been formally decided, in the National 
Council of the denomination, that Arminian- 
ism has as much right to recognition in the 
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denomination as Calvinism. Historically 
Congregationalism is undoubtedly Calvin- 
istic and the Congregational churches in this 
country are so by an immense preponderance, 
though in England there is a marked dispo- 
sition to repudiate both the name and the be- 
lief of Calvin. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that the 
churches in the United States are more con- 
servativein doctrine than in England, and that 
in this country the churches in the West are 
apt to be more conservative than in the East. 
This duplication of a similar phenomenon on 
both sides the sea, the greater ‘‘ liberality’ of 
thought being found in the churches longest 
established, is difficult to account for. There 
must be some reason for it. 

Undoubtedly the characteristic independ- 
ence of temperament in the Congregational 
body makes it restive under restraint and in- 
sistent for freedom ofthought. The words of 
John Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrim Church 
at Leyden, ‘‘ Thereshall yet more light break 
forth from the Word of God,” were in exact 
accord with the temper of Congregationalism. 
It is an indication of the same spirit that the 
leading newspaper of the denomination in the 
interior calls itself 7he Advance. The Con- 
gregationalists as a body invariably stand 
with their faces toward the sun-rising, always 
ready for further light, not thinking for a mo- 
ment that the last word has been said or that 
the exact and final definition of any theolog- 
ical doctrine has been reached. The Congre- 
gationalists are by their very constitution 
and temperament like the ocean, in a state of 
incessant motion, within certain sharply 
marked boundaries swept by currents, tides, 
eddies, and rolling waves. To some this 
seems acauseof alarm. Toothersit is an 
evidence and a guaranty of health and purity. 

As a matter of fact the effort to define the 
position of Congregationalism by authoritative 
creeds seems always to hurt it theologically. 
It is contrary to the genius of the denomina- 
tion to adopt such creeds and impose them 
on the individual churches. Such churches 
have always framed their creeds for them- 
selves and every attempt to fashion a creed 
for the denomination is sure to excite dissat- 
isfaction and promote division. Some time 
since twenty-five excellent gentlemen, ap- 
pointed by the National Council and selected 
with the design of representing the left and 
right wings of the denomination, no less than 
the center, promulgated a creed which should 


indicate what all the. denomination believed. 
It was not intended that the creed be authori- 
tative ; in the nature of things it could not 
be ; it was simply a statement of what these 
worthy brethren could agree upon. Yet it 
has worked a world of mischief. The large 
majority of Congregationalists do not find 
in that creed all that they believe and yet 
others are insisting that this creed, which is 
absolutely without authority, shall be used as 
a shibboleth to determine who is of Israel 
and who is not. 

It is a curious fact that among Congre- 
gationalists orthodoxy is often in inverse 
proportion to the stiffness and exactness of 
their creeds. The attitude of the Andover 
Theological Seminary of to-day is well known. 
Its positions are regarded with suspicion, not 
to say aversion, by the more conservative of 
the Congregationalists. At the sametime it 
has one of the most polemic, wire-drawn, and 
intensely conservative creeds imaginable. 
Hartford Theological Seminary is the reverse 
ofthis. It is now probably the most strongly 
conservative of all the institutions of the Con- 
gregationalists, and yet its creed is of the 
simplest character, scarcely touches on many 
of the points now in dispute, and as a con- 
servator of orthodoxy is like a sieve full of 
holes. 

How, then, is purity of doctrine preserved 
in the Congregational body, for preserved 
it certainly is and that to a remarkable de- 
gree? By the consensus of the body as a 
whole. Here are five hundred thousand 
earnest and thoughtful Christians, prayerful 
students of the Bible every one. This great 
body of Christians is under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. They determine their creeds 
in the independence of their individual 
churches, The mind of the Spirit thus makes 
itself felt in the church at large, and reveals 
itself far more distinctly and purely than 
would be possible through the utterance of 
any few leaders in a small central body un- 
dertaking to represent the whole. The church 
at large determines the theological position 
of the denomination and thus keeps it pure. 
This is a far better guaranty of right think- 
ing than could be any pronunciamento of the- 
ological seminary or body of ministers. When 
learned men come together to make a deliver- 
ance in theology or religion they may have 
the best of motives and yet be unconsciously 
swayed more by their prejudices or ambitions 
than by the Spirit of God. Mr. Spurgeon 

















once said regarding the recent revision of the 
New Testament that the revisors seemed to 
be more careful of their reputation as Greek 
scholars than they were to represent the 
mind of the Spirit. This keen remark is of 
wide application. Any who have a reputa- 
tion to sustain, an ambition to gratify, or any 
personal ends to subserve by any public ut- 
terance are far less likely to express the ex- 
act mind of the Spirit than is the voice if it 
can only be heard, of the united church speak- 
ing without personality and therefore free 
from the equation of personality and its de- 
flecting variation. 

The growth of Congregationalism in this 
country has been by no means commensurate 
with itsopportunities. It had the field at the 
start. It was at first in New England the 
state church. For a century in the early his- 
tory of New England there was practically 
no other denomination within those limits. 
New England has given its institutions and 
its best life blood to the rest of the country ; 
and the same latitudes to the Pacific are peo- 
pled with the children of New England. Yet 
to-day the Congregationalists number but 
half a million, when they ought to be five 
millions. 

Why is this? 

It isin part due beyond a doubt to its in- 
herent weakness of organization. 

It purchases the freedom of the individual 
church at the loss of power in church exten- 
sion. Thereis nowhere else such strength as 
exists in a thoroughly organized body when 
each individual surrenders a portion of his 
liberty for the sake of union. Presbyterian- 
ism is astronger force in building upchurches 
than Congregationalism, and Episcopacy, as 
manifested in the Church of England and the 
Methodist church, and especially in such a 
military organization as the Salvation Army 
or such a despotism as the Church of Rome, 
is the strongest of all. 

The numerical weakness of Congregation- 
alism is the natural outgrowth of the broad 
catholic spirit of Congregationalism which 
places devotion to Christ first, midmost, and 
last, and is opposed to intense denomination- 
alism. Itisthe genius of Congregational- 
ism to promotechurch union. It valuesonly 
the two fundamental principles of church 
life, autonomy and fellowship, and finding 
these in greater or less purity in all churches 
of Christ, sometimes covered largely from 
sight, indeed, by extraneous accretions, but 
F-July. ; 
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still to be recognized as foundation stones in 
the wall of the temple, it often is content and 
seeks no further. 

That the Congregational polity is not an 
inherent bar to growth appears from the vast 
increase of Baptists in this country and from 
the recent rapid growth of Congregational- 
ists under new conditions of church life. 

The stunted growth of Congregationalism 
in years gone by is probably due most of all 
to the fact that it has always stood for lib- 
erty, the liberty of each local church to wor- 
ship God in its own way, the liberty of the 
individual to think for himself and act for 
himself. Congregationalism cannot thrive 
where liberty is in any way denied. It could 
not, therefore, go south so long as slavery 
prevailed there. It could not make headway 
in communities where prejudice or ignorance 
restricted liberty of thought or action. Any 
hierarchical, ecclesiastical, or oligarchical 
domination is fatal to its growth. Onegreat 
reason why it has not grown more rapidly 
and taken wider hold is that people have not 
been ready to breathe its free air and admit 
all to the birthright to which Congregation- 
alism would usher them. 

To-day, however, there is a great change: 
slavery is no more and Congregationalism 
has entered the South. An era of greater na- 
tional liberty, in citizenship, in civil rights, 
in the position of the workingman, in social 
relations, in political action, in religious life, 
has dawned, and Congregationalism, there- 
fore, has a larger opportunity. A denomina- 
tional spirit has been awakened and to-day 
there is great zeal in extending Congrega- 
tionalism over the land. It used to be de- 
clared by one of the Andover professors to 
his students that Congregationalism could 
not live west of the Hudson. The man who 
should say that to-day, in view of the fact that 
over eight hundred such churches are found 
west of the Mississippi, would be sent to an in- 
saneasylum. There has also been an amazing 
growth of influences tending to bind the de- 
nomination together and make it more ag- 
gressive. This is probably true of all de- 
nominations. According to the nebulous 
theory, the centripetal force is constantly 
tending toward consolidation. There is cer- 
tainly a centripetal force at work in all hu- 
man organizations and the denominations 
feel it quite as much as any. The Congre- 
gationalists in the lapse of years have been 
coming closer together and now emphasize 





their fellowship in many ways unknown in 
the last century, such as state associations 
and the National Council. 

The benevolent societies for foreign and 
home missions have grown immensely,so that 
now most of them expend from a quarter to a 
half million dollars annually, while some of 
them have vested interests mounting up into 
the millions. These societies to-day have an 
influence in building up thedenomination that 
once was not dreamed of. To-day, probably, 
nearly all the churches of the order west of 
Ohio owe their origin to the Home Mission- 
ary Society, while over two hundred in the 
South are due to the American Missionary 
Association. These societies, with their 
steady calls for contributions on all the 
churches, with their monthly reports, with 
their great annual meetings, with their sec- 
retaries and missionaries constantly going 
up and down the land to stir up denomina- 
tional enthusiasm, are producing an immense 
change in the condition and spirit of Congre- 
gationalism. 

There is another influence tending toward 
a denominational spirit which must not be 
forgotten. For many years there has been a 
steady influx into Congregational pulpits, at 
one time of Presbyterian, but more lately of 
Methodist clergymen. In Boston, for exam- 
ple, at least five important pulpits are manned 
by ex-Methodist clergymen. The zeal 
of perverts is notorious, and these good 
brethren in their devotion to the denomina- 
tion they have espoused often surpass the 
native born in their enthusiasm for its con- 
solidation and wider extension. They bring 
to the denomination the training of their past 
and are often unconsciously using their in- 
fluence to imbue it with principles of central- 
ization contrary to its traditions and princi- 
ples. They would make of it a denomination 
in the strictest sense. If their views prevail 
Congregationalism will undoubtedly grow 
mightily in numbers but it will be at the 
sacrifice of the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made it free. The one distinctive thing for 
which Congregationalism has always stood 
is liberty. This birthright may be sold for 
the sake of a more rapid growth, but if the 
trade is made it will prove the deathblow of 
all that is distinctive and precious in the de- 
nomination. 

And yet it is reasonably certain that Con- 
gregationalism will never surrender its vital 
principle of local church autonomy. It 
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surely will stand for liberty. This is most 
jealously guarded and nothing can excite 
more feeling than any apparent attack upon 
it. Recently a proposition came before a lo- 
cal conference in Massachusetts which was 
of the most innocent nature and, as a matter 
of fact, very desirable. But unfortunately the 
document proposing the measure, being 
drawn up by one of the ex-Methodist breth- 
ren aforesaid, unconsciously and inconsider- 
ately used the phrase twice over ‘‘ the Con- 
gregational church of Massachusetts.’’ The 
conference seized upon this and tossed it asa 
bull would a red rag and with much the same 
feeling. ‘‘Here,’’ they cried, ‘‘is an attack 
upon our liberties. The Congregational 
church of Massachusetts, indeed! There is 
no such thing. We are the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts. This measure is 
evidently designed to make us the Congrega- 
tional church of Massachusetts.’’ And so a 
harmless and desirable proposition was 
unanimously voted down. 

The Congregationalists take great satisfac- 
tion in the fact that although their denomi- 
nation has not grown numerically as it 
ought, it yet has steadily infused its spirit 
into the other denominations. All through 
the Middle States and the West, and even to 
some extent in the South, many of the lead- 
ing men and of the ministers are ex-Congre- 
gationalists. The new school branch of the 
Presbyterian Church was undoubtedly due to 
Congregational influence. Many of the theo- 
logical seminaries have in them professors 
who have had a Congregational ancestry and 
training. 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City is a typicalexample. This 
not only has a Congregational minister for 
its pastor, as indeed it has always had, butis 
made up almost altogether of those who were 
either themselves Congregationalists or of 
Congregational parentage. The Presbyte- 
rian denomination shows the effect of thisin- 
fluence in many ways,—in the disposition to 
revise the Westminster Catechism, in the 
growing practice of the local church to take 
more of its management into its own hands 
and away from the session, in the choice of a 
rotary instead of a life eldership. The Meth- 
odists, even more, are moving in the same 
direction. That they, too, are being Congre- 
gationalized is shown by the extension of the 
pastorate, by the waning authority of bishops 
and presiding elders before the demands of 

















local churches which insist on choosing their 
ministers for themselves, and by the recog- 
nition of woman’s right to vote in church 
assemblies. 

The benevolence of Congregationalists is 
phenomenal. Six or seven societies have 
been organized to promote its benevolent 
work. The benevolent contributions of the 
denomination in 1891 amounted to $2,448,875. 
Of this foreign missions had in round num- 
bers $424,000 ; home missions $589,000 ; edu- 
cation $204,000; the American Missionary 
Association, working among the Indians and 
in the South, $157,000; Sunday schools, 
$56,000; church building, $146,000; minis- 
terial aid, $18,000; all other benevolences, 
$855,000. This last item indicates the spirit 
of Congregationalism. It is not sectarian. 
It gives to its own and gives generously, and 
yet it gives to outside objects,—union enter- 
prises, libraries, individual schools, work for 
seamen, Y. M. C. A. work, and the like,—one 
third of its total benevolence. And in the 
nature of things such gifts elude statisticians 
and find but scant record in Year Books. 
Unquestionably the gifts of the denomination 
are far beyond the record, and as much goes 
for general Christian work as for that which 
is distinctively denominational. 

It must be recognized that in this modern 
day there is a strong movement toward 
Christian union. The force of a divine grav- 
itation is steadily drawing the different 
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churches nearer together. The influences that 
are working in this direction are marvelous 
for their number and their power. The at- 
tritions of modern civilization are like the 
movements of a shingle beach where every 
wave rolls the cobblestones over one another 
and retires to let them come rattling down 
again till at last the stones become a beach of 
sand. The very necessities of modern lifeare 
pressing people together and hastening on 
church union. The steady drain of popula- 
tion from the hills into the cities inevitably 
leaves the several denominational churches 
of each hill town too feeble for self-support 
and they must come together or die. The 
frontier settlements are made up of families 
labeled each with a different denominational 
ear-mark. Weare gettingtired of organizing 
and maintaining a denominational church for 
each of them. They must somehow find a 
common basis for church union. Such union 
is surely coming. We cannot now say how, 
but we may be sure that Congregationalism 
will prove an important factor toward the 
solution of the problem. That was a bold but 
measurably true word spoken recently by the 
Rev. R. F. Horton of London, England, to a 
great meeting of Congregationalists in Bos- 

ton, ‘‘I know not what will be the future of 
Congregationalism as an organization, but I 

do know that the fundamental principles of 
Congregationalism are steadily gaining and 

will eventually prevail in the Church of God.” 


THE PLANET MARS? 


BY WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 


OOKING at the heavens on a clear 
L night, and knowing that each one of 
the myriad of gleaming, twinkling 
points above is a sun similar in many re- 
spects to our own, men have inferred that 
each star might be the center of a family of 
planets somewhat like our solar system and 
inhabited by intelligent beings, cousins- 
german to ourselves. 

Further,—discovering with telescopes the 
axial revolutions of many of the members of 
the solar system, their attendant satellites, 
and appearances that have been interpreted 
as seas, land, and clouds, the parallel be- 
tween our sister planets and the earth seemed 
so close, that, less than fifty years ago, the 





majority of astronomers and philosophers 
held that there was a ‘‘ plurality of worlds,’’ 
meaning not only habitable, but inhabited, 
planets. 

The Herschels thought that even the sun 
might be inhabited. Others imagined intel- 
ligences on comets, where, as on wandering 
observatories, they passed from point to point 
of the infinite, admiring and praising the 
magnificence of creation. 

These opinions are now interesting only 
as marks showing the progress of investiga- 
tion. 

At that time the moon was carefully exam- 
ined and mapped for signs of life. Indeed, 


seas, cities, and evidences of agriculture were 
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from time to time suspected and even an- 
nounced as discovered, and the plan was pro- 
posed of erecting on a-large scale some geo- 
metrical diagram as a signal to the Lunites, 
of which they would probably guess the 
meaning and respond. 

The idea was precisely similar to that 
which has lately been mooted regarding com- 
munication with hypothetical inhabitants of 
Mars, with the advantage of only 1-1t400 part 
of the minimum distance of Mars through 
which to pass the mathematical telegrams. 

At present, the moon is regarded by as- 
tronomers as a limbo of desert wastes. The 
absence of air and water, its long days and 
nights,—equal each to two of our weeks,— 
the condition of its surface, which might be 
described as composed mainly of extinct vol- 
canoes, are sufficient evidence that no lifecan 
exist there, unless it be some very simple 
form low in the scale, for instance, lichens, 
and even that is hardly possible. 

The two superior planets, Jupiter and Sat- 
utfn, have also been removed from the list of 
habitable worlds, as they are known to be so 
hot that they shine partly by their own light. 
Their immense masses have rendered them 
slow in cooling, and they are yet in physical 
condition allied to that of the sun. 

With regard to the inferior planets, Venus 
and Mercury, so little is certain, that it 
would be absurd to base conjecture on the 
few facts directly established by observation. 
The same is true of Uranus and Neptune, 
also of the Asteroids, the whole number of 
which would not make a globe five hundred 
miles in diameter. 

There remains only Mars, which is just now 
the center of astronomical interest. 

On the night of August 6, 1892, Mars hung 
about a degree beneath the full moon, and, 
though his luster was much diminished by 
the apparent proximity to our satellite, the 
two planets made a very beautiful and inter- 
esting combination, and the late newspaper 
speculations were quoted and commented 
upon by many tongues. 

Whether or no this planet is inhabited will 
probably always remain a matter of inference. 
It is not within the bounds of possibility— 
and I wish to speak cautiously—that man 
will ever construct a telescope powerful 
enough actually to show us living creatures 
on Mars. Telescopes now place us, as it 
were, fifty thousand miles from our neigh- 
bor. This is a great distance, more than 
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twice around our globe; and, if glasses one 
thousand times more powerful were made, we 
would still be fifty miles off, at which dis- 
tance the largest creature that ever lived on 
earth could not be discerned. 

The philosophers of the last half century 
regarded the universe and its inhabitants as 
the result of special creative acts of the Om- 
nipotent Deity. He not only formed all 
things, but sustained them in the same prov- 
idential way. 

Of course, Omnipotence, working in spe- 
cially differentiated ways, could create in- 
habitants for the sterile moon, the burning 
sun, the misty comets, and sustain them 
there. He could even peoplevoid space with 
intelligences. 

But we cannot now look at the kosmos as 
having so originated ; we find indubitable 
marks that God’s methods are not special, 
one method for one locality, another for an- 
other. To us the universe exhibits one 
plan, one idea, uniformity ; continuity is the 
word; a perpetual flow of changes, the 
equivalent of which is at any moment to be 
found in the last immediately preceding con- 
ditions. To strengthen, illustrate, and en- 
force this sublime idea, investigations in all 
departments of human inquiry contribute. 

‘*The doctrine of evolution is now trium- 
phant all along the line.’’ I take this doctrine 
as the basis of our present inferential argu- 
ment, and assume that our readers are familiar 
with the nebular theory, which is part of the 
Doctrine of Universal Evolution. 

If we could at this moment examine with 
sufficient minuteness the various bodies of 
our solar system, we would find each one of 
them composed of a definite number of 
atoms, each atom of a definite weight, at a 
definite distance from any or all other atoms 
in the system, each atom having a definite 
atomic velocity, which, added to, or sub- 
tracted from—as the direction might deter- 
mine—the motion of the particular mass to 
which the special atom belonged, would deter- 
mine the actual velocity, and direction of the 
velocity of the atom. 

This is true at any moment of any atom or 
all atoms, not only in the solar system, but 
in the universe. And, to these data of the 
number of atoms, their weights, velocities, 
and directions of the motion, all phenomena 
are reducible. They are theultimates. I be- 
lieve our present state of knowledge admits 
of no further simplification or addition. All 

















physical and chemical phenomena—infinite 
as the variety is—grow out of these data. 
They are correlates also of our social, moral, 
and intellectual affections. 

The term ‘‘ valence’’ I shall use to express 
the sum of these affections of the atom. 

At the risk of repetition, but to make it 
clear, I state that the motion—velocity and 
direction—of any one atom of our earth at 
this instant is the outcome and equivalent of 
the motion of that atom at the last preceding 
instant, and this equivalence continues back- 
ward, or forward, through all successive in- 
stants for alltime. The same is true of all 
other affections of the atom, of all combina- 
tions of atoms, as of that combination of 
atoms constituting our earth, or of the greater 
combination which makes up the entire solar 
system. 

If we go back tosome definite point of 
time, when our system lay dispersed and 
nebulous in space, there would then be by 
actual count a certain number of atoms of 
hydrogen, oxygen, iron,—it is not necessary 
to enumerate all the elements,—comprised in 
that area, each atom having the affections 
enumerated above; and it took just such a 
nebulous body, composed of that precise 
number of atoms, each atom having 
precisely such and such affections, or 
valence, to produce our present solar system. 
Increase or diminish the number of atoms, 
either in the proportion of the elements actu- 
ally existing, or by altering that proportion, 
and the present solar system could not have 
been evolved. Alter any of the affections of 
the atoms,—velocity, direction, or weight,— 
and the present condition could not have been 
obtained. 

A very slight variation acting cumula- 
tively through the enormous numbers of cen- 
turies would have rendered our earth unin- 
habitable to man; or, if a creature somewhat 
like man had here found lodgment, he would 
have possessed different atomic proportions 
and motions to correlate with his intelli- 
gence, and his intelligence on that account 
would have varied from ours. 

It is evident that, when the atoms of the 
nebulous mass began to move, the heavier 
atoms would sink fastest to the center. We 
would, then, expect each successive planet to 
be somewhat differently constituted, the outer 
planets cgntaining the least heavy atoms in 
the greatest proportion. As the mass con- 
tracted, it became hotter and also more dense. 
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Coming to the question between Mars and 
Earth, Mars would contain a smaller propor- 
tion of the heavy atoms than Earth. 

Further, he was born at a lower tempera- 
ture, and with a body not only containing 
fewer heavy atoms, but less condensed. 

Here, then, we have data for the continual 
evolution of the individual life of each of 
these rival planets in varied directions. 

Mars, parting from the original mass at a 
time when it was not so hot as when Earth 
was separated, has moreover but four tenths 
the mass of Earth, and in the process of his 
own condensation would evolve less heat 
than Earth did. He would also part with 
that heat more rapidly. It is almost unnec- 
essary to add that he had untold millions of 
years more to cool in than Earth had, 
Further, Mars receives on each square mile of 
his surface less than one fifth the amount of 
energy from the sun that Earth does. 

Is it at all likely that the conditions exist- 
ing on the surface of Mars were ever like 
those that for the last ten millions or so of 
years have existed on Earth? 

The negative answer is the only one ad- 
missible. The uniformity of the universe is 
absolute,—always likecauses produce like re- 
sults, and unlike causes dissimilar results. 
This is the basis of that confident expectation 
which is so often mistaken for knowledge, 
but which is only a most excellent substitute 
for knowledge. 

We expect the sun'to rise to-morrow, that 
the seasons will be sequent, that heavy bodies 
will fall, that men will die, etc.; we know 
only after the happening. It is this unfailing 
uniformity which entitles us to the con- 
fident expectation that only exactly such a 
secular evolution as the earth has undergone 
could evolve life, or constitute the conditions 
under which the impulse for life could take 
to itself material shape and become living 
form. Wehave no ground, under the uni- 
formity of the kosmos, for assuming that this 
impulse, mysterious as it is, may be one in 
our planet and another elsewhere ; to doso 
would be to abandon the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, and to substitute special interpositions 
or creative acts for the continuous series of 
equivalent changes which constitute the fun- 
damental idea of that doctrine. 

Already we have broad general grounds, 
which can scarcely have led us astray, for 
supposing that Mars and Earth have diverged 
essentially in their evolutions, so that each 
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has obtained an individuality of its own. 
Are there any facts of observation which 
might bear on this conclusion, either to con- 
firm or disprove? 

Superficially, Mars seems to be much like 
Earth. Its day is but a few minutes longer, 
its axial inclination nearly the same, its year 
twice as long, its weight one half. It has a 
slight atmosphere, in which the spectroscope 
discovers water. Snow caps at the poles are 
visible, increasing in winter, diminishing in 
summer. Seas are supposed to be deter- 
mined. Latterly the accuracy of this ob- 
servation has been questioned. 

These apparent resemblances are the bases 
of speculation favorable tothe opinion that it 
is inhabited by beings much like ourselves. 
Let us see what they amount to. 

On the theory of evolution, the few min- 
utes’ augmented length of each day for thous- 
ands of millions of years must producea large 
cumulative result. Still greater must be the 
effect of the long seasons and year. Greater 
yet must be the diminished weight of masses. 

Consider the action of gravity on our 
bodies, holding us to the surface of the earth, 
strengthening our muscles because we have 
continually to overcome or endure the attrac- 
tion or pressure, bringing down the atmosphere 
upon us fifteen pounds to each square inch of 
our surface. The bones are strong in propor- 
tion to the strength of the muscles to endure 
their attachments. Our whole structure is 
seen to be regulated by the power of gravity; 
not the only regulating force, but one of the 
most important. Diminish this factor, and 
most emphatically we would become light 
weights. Our present strength being more 
than adequate to our needs, our muscles would 
first become soft, then atrophied. The dimin- 
ished muscular action not requiring so much 
repair for waste, our stomachs and viscera 
would undergo change. The action of the 
heart and lungs would also be modified. All 
these changes imply modifications of the 
nervous structure and action, quickly affect- 
ing the brain and its correlations. These 
effects would be most conspicuous on the 
growth of children, as in them the processes 
of evolution are all more pronounced and rec- 
ognizable than in the case of adults. 

The race would either die out, or after some 
generations become unrecognizably modified. 
Looking backward we can see that with less 
gtavity tocontend with our race could never 
have attained its present muscular, bony, or 


nervous structure, which is saying that man 
would never have become man, physically or 
intellectually. 

Again, place the evolving race in an at- 
mosphere that furnishes less or more oxygen 
to the lungful, and man could not become 
man. 

Mars’ atmosphere would weigh only four 
tenths of ours, if it contained the same num- 
ber of atoms similarly proportioned ; but it is 
observed to be less in mass ; so that its pres- 
sure must be very much /ess than ours, and 
it could yield to our lungs less than half the 
required quantity of oxygen to the inspira- 
tion, thus having a double action, by its di- 
minished pressure, and also by the dimin- 
ished number of oxygen atoms to the cubic 
inch to modify evolution. 

Indirectly, its lightness must have a third 
and perhaps more serious influence on evolu- 
tion, in lowering the boiling point of Mars’ 
water. On Mars the watercan also have only 
four tenths the weight of our water, and would 
be correspondingly volatile. This with the 
slight weight of the atmosphere on its surface 
would render itsconstant evaporation so easy 
and certain, that it is difficult to conceive 
how it can exist save as aqueous vapor, or 
frozen in snow and ice ; and we would nat- 
urally surmise that Mars’ polar ice caps are 
very large. 

It there are seas on that planet, it would 
imply a very low average temperature, and 
we have noted that it is disputed that water 
has been observed on Mars. 

On the other hand, the thin atmosphere al- 
lowing the sun’s rays to act swiftly would 
render easy the melting of large areas of snow 
or ice, quickly filling up the beds of seas and 
producing tremendous floods when once the 
weather became favorable for a spring break- 
up, and again quickly evaporating. This also 
would be aided by atomic conditions, which 
will be explained further on. 

Nor would all these influences act lesson the 
whole range of fauna and flora coexistent with 
the hypothetical Martial man, and on which 
he depends for food and assistance. The di- 
rect modification of these must in turn react 
and modify his habits and structure. Also 
they must have been acting on and modify- 
ing the fauna and flora pre-existent to such 
man, or rather coexistent with his ancestry ; 
and, as diverging lines become farther apart 
the farther they are continued, so the lines 
of development constantly diverged farther 

















and farther with cumulative action through 
the centuries. 

It is not necessary to draw a picture of the 
Martial man,—shivering in the low tempera- 
ture ofhis planet, drawing scanty mouthfuls of 
thin air, obliged to yell at the top of his voice 
to be heard, leaping high with his light body 
in his efforts to keep warm, unable to boil an 
egg or a potato, eking a precarious existence 
out of the stunted vegetation and impover- 
ished animal life,—for the reason that we can- 
not, in the face of the above considerations, 
suppose that such a being exists. 

We enforce this conclusion still further by 
reasoning drawn from chemistry. 

That ultimate, the atom, is fancied to have 
at bottom some essence or nature which is 
one and invariable ; i. e., an atom of oxygen 
is always the same, having, as Professor Hux- 
ley says, in this respect, ‘‘the stamp of a 
manufactured article.”’ 

All that can be meant by this is that under 
the same circumstances the atom of oxygen— 
or of any other element—will behave in the 
same way. An atom of oxygen extracted from 
a rock where it has been sealed millions of 
years wiil behave just like an atom of oxy- 
gen separated from the nitrogen of our atmos- 
phere. 

Whether this implies an original constitu- 
tion in the atom that has remained unchanged 
is not clear, for all the atoms in the universe, 
free in air or locked in rock, are the same age, 
and may all have been changed equally and 
gradually with the slow centuries. 

One thing we do know, and that is, that 
the locked atom, while locked, is behaving 
very differently from the free atom, and the 
nature of the atom might equally well be sup- 
posed to change with its habitat or surround- 
ings. 

By the theory of evolution, and of the con- 
servation and correlation of forces, gravity 
must have existed as part of the original 
valence of the atom before atoms had aggre- 
gated to form worlds. 

The approximation of the atoms could not 
have originated any new force; but it cer- 
tainly would determine new modes of action 
in the force already existing in the atom. 

That portion of the valence of the atom 
which then appears as gravity is withdrawn 
from other modes of action. It cannot be 


acting as elastic repulsion, or electricity, or 
chemical effect, or heat, and gravity at the 
same time. 
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Conversely, if a portion of gravity disap- 
peared, it could only be by appearing as some 
other mode of force. 

If we can predicate of the atom that under 
specified conditions its action or valence is 
always the same, the reverse of this propo- 
sition is equally true: that, if the condi- 
tions are altered, the valence of the atom is 
changed. 

The gravity of the earth acts then contin- 
ually on every atom of its composition, chang- 
ing what might be conceived to be the nor- 
mal valence of the atom. It is this force 
which prevents these atoms from dispersing 
themselves at once through space, restrain- 
ing their motions within certain limits, ren- 
dering them sober and discreet—as it were— 
in their behavior. In a world where this 
hindering force is but four tenths of what it 
is on Earth, we would expect to find the com- 
bining and staying powers of atoms very dif- 
ferent from what they are here. 

As we have reason to suppose the physics 
of Mars are different from ours, we have also 
reason for the belief that his chemistry is dif- 
ferent, and the general tendency would no 
doubt be to render the atoms less eager to 
combine with each other, and the combina- 
tions less permanent when formed. In other 
words, the slighter restraining force of grav- 
ity in Mars would leave his atoms a greater 
power of asserting individual liberty. This 
would be felt more in his organic than in his 
inorganic chemistry. 

The processes of life on Earth are conducted 
within certain very narrow limits of tempera- 
ture. These limits are found, for vegetable 
reproduction, during our spring and summer 
months ; for animal life, in the bodies of the 
parents ; for the continuance of an individual, 
in the temperature of his body. 

If the temperature of the spring months 
falls a few degrees below the average, seeds 
will not germinate. If the summers are too 
hot, vegetation is withered and perishes. The 
reduction of the temperature of the bodies of 
animals a few degrees below blood heat for a 
few hours is attended with serious, if not fatal, 
results. The effects of a prolonged, heated 
term are too well-known to mention. 

On Earth the conditions under which man 
reaches his best development are much nar- 
rower than those which affect life as a whole. 
They lie ina belt a few hundred miles in 
width in the northern temperate zone. North 
of this man is stunted by the cold; south, 
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enervated by the heat and the ease with which 
his wants are supplied. 

Explained chemically, this means that the 
atomsof carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and other 
elements of which animals and vegetables are 
composed cannot at these temperatures per- 
fect or retain the proper combinations. 

But, to-make suitable combinations at these 
temperatures, each atom must have a definite 
distribution of the modes of force the sum of 
which constitutes its valence. Alter this dis- 
tribution, and the atom would be unable to 
combine organically even though the tempera- 
ture remained unchanged. 

Animal stomachs are unable to digest, or 
the system to assimilate, the inorganic forms 
of carbon. The valence of the atom of in- 
organic carbon is differently distributed from 
the valence of the organic carbon atom. The 
same atom that is unsuitable for stomachs 
when found in minerals, is eagerly assimilated 
when it has received a change of valence in 
the structure of a plant. 

The narrow limits of temperature under 
which life exists lead us to infer that a very 
slight change of the valence of the atom ren- 
ders it unable to enter into organic combi- 
nations. This renders clear the unfavorable 
influence which the probably low temperature 
of Mars has on life ; and if, in addition to the 
change of valence in Mars’ atoms from low 
temperature, we find another cause which 
must change that valence, our series of infer- 
ences comes to an emphatic termination 
amounting almost to a demonstration. 

That final influence has already been indi- 
cated in the low gravitating power of Mars as 
contrasted with that of Earth. This must be 
very potent in affecting that nice valence of 
the atom which alone enables it to enter into 
organic combinations. 

But, it may be asked, is it not possible that 
some of these conditions may offset others to 


maintain the required valence? So that, for 
example, the diminished gravity may compen- 
sate the low temperature? 

In reply we might fall back on the general 
law that like produces like, and unlike 
always unlike. But we have seen that the 
influence of the general trend of each and all 
of those conditions wherein Mars varies from 
Earth is unfavorable to the conditions under 
which life obtained a footing on our planet, 
and under which it has been perpetuated, un- 
til it has evolved the conscious brain of man. 
And these conditions, varied at the outset, 
have been cumulatively divergent through 
the whole life of that planet and must now rep- 
resent an enormous divergence unfavorable 
to life. 

Our deductions, leading, as they do, to the 
conclusion that just such a planet as Earth is 
needful to the establishment of life, have for 
their reverse the conclusion that life can 
exist on no planet whichis not precisely sim- 
ilar to Earth, and that such a planet as Earth 
can have been evolved only from just such a 
nebulous mass as originally occupied the area 
of our solar system. 

This would lead us to the further conclu- 
sion, that exactly such a sun as ours must 
be the residuum after the planets had been 
thrown off. 

The'’precision of the influences of the sun 
is not less necessary than precision in the 
condition of the earth ; and, when examining 
with the spectroscope the myriads of stars 
open to our view, we find no star like our 
sun in motion, size, and light, we infer that 
other suns are the outcome of different nebu- 
lous masses frem ours, passing through a 
different evolution, at no time throwing off a 
planet similarto Earth. It is then seen to be 
more than possible that our little Earth is the 
only body in the universe burdened with the 
problems of life. 


HARBINGERS. 
BY L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


A DIAMOND sun, a turquoise sky, 

An emerald world, about us lie. 
These jewels here may wont our eyes 
For dazzling gems of Paradise. 
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Transiated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan’’ from the French ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ 


men and generations, without allowing 

them time to fulfill their destiny. 
Since France entered upon its great experi- 
ences, régimes and governments have suc- 
ceeded one another, disappearing and reap- 
pearing only to be again eclipsed. Every- 
thing has changed,—dynasties, institutions, 
customs, the configuration of Europe and of 
the world. How many men who seemed 
destined to be the leaders of their nation, 
proved to be only the toys of fickle fortune ! 

Certainly one of the strangest crises in the 
series of vicissitudes in France was the revo- 
jution of December 2, 1851, the daughter of 
the revolution of 1848 which changed the 
course of national life. It had the peculiar 
characteristic of striking at the same time 
several generations: it closed the future to 
those about to enter upon its scenes, cutting 
off their ambitions and hopes ; and it rested 
heavily upon everything which had obtained 
importance during the preceding years. 

Among the many men whose career was 
interrupted by the outbreak of that Decem- 
ber night, was M. de Falloux. ‘‘ My polit- 
ical life,’ he wrote on the day of that com- 
mon failure, ‘‘ has been short but full.’’ He 
had been a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from the year 1846 to 1851, and a minister 
of scarce nine months’ standing, under a re- 
public which was precipitating itself toward 
an empire; but in this short time of power 
he had done enough to reveal his brilliant 
gifts as a statesman, and also to make him 
one of the most impressive figures of the re- 
ligious world. He has written his own his- 
tory in his ‘‘ Memoirs of a Royalist.”’ 

What he really was and what he remained 
was a royalist of deepest dye, but a royalist 
and a Catholic who did not deny himself the 
haughty pleasure of parading the disgraces 
of his prince and of his pope ; a cultivated 
plenipotentiary liberal to royalty and to the 
church in their misfortunes; a politician 
joining to suppleness, resolution, to good 
graces, a high spirit, loving influence more 
than power, and passing without a struggle 


| T is the fatality of revolutions to devour 





from a high public position to a retired rural 
life ; and withal an incorrigible valetudina- 
rian,—who lived seventy-five years without 
ceasing one day to combat for his ideas and 
principles, even in his retreat, even after his 
death by means of his ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ 

Every period of this century has had its 
spirit and its men embodying this spirit. It 
was the fortune of Falloux to represent a 
generation which did not have its time for ac- 
tion, which passed its life in debating in 
false situations and knew only regrets or 
hopes. 

Born in the great days of 1811, in the 
province of Anjou, of a race who had served 
the monarchy without éc/a¢ but with fidelity, 
Alfred de Falloux had grown up with simple 
and pleasing manners, at a domestic fireside 
which was impregnated with royalism, in the 
new atmosphere of a restored monarchy. 
That which his provincial education began, 
his Parisian education finished in opening 
before a young and amiable spirit, the grand 
life of the century and of France. It was the 
happiest time of the Restoration, that almost 
legendary time, in which men were eager for 
political contests, for letters, for art. Before 
he was twenty years of age, Falloux had fin- 
ished college, where he had met and formed a 
lasting friendship for several men afterwards 
known to fame, Castellane, Charles de 
Morny, Vogiié, Girardin. With all his heart 
he would have followed the fortune of 
Chateaubriand, of Hyde, of Ferronays, of the 
seductive Martignac, the brilliant élite of 
liberal royalism. He thought that if the 
crown had its rights, parliament should have 
its privileges, but that the latter should 
guard against becoming offensive, as the 
worst of all was placing in antagonism the 
rights of the king and the rights of the peo- 
ple. He belonged to the moderate con- 
servatives in politics and to the same in 
literature. 

Who can tell what might have happened 
if that royalist generation had had time to 
mature and to enter into action? Itisa 
pleasure to dwell on such a fictionof the 
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mind, such a retrospective dream, the illu- 
sion of an imaginary history. The real his- 
tory is, that one day in July, 1830, there oc- 
curred that perilous duel between the rights 
of the king and the rights of the people, 
when a royal command was answered by a 
popular insurrection, and the victorious in- 
surrection changed the destiny of France. 

At the time this happened Falloux was 
traveling in Savoy. Deeply moved by the 
catastrophe, as he thought it, his first im- 
pulse was to hasten to Anjou, where he sup- 
posed that a resisting force would be or- 
ganized, where a center of royalist action 
would be formed. His father, a calm, far- 
seeing man, quickly tempered this impetu- 
osity, and events were not slow in justifying 
his prudence. There was no resistance, no 
war in the name ofthe king. 

Shortly after this M. de Falloux announced 
his intention of returning to Paris. It had 
become clear to him that the July insurrec- 
tion had enthroned a government, and that 
it was necessary to plan for the future far 
differently than he had at first supposed. He 
had passed his time in bringing into accord 
the devotion which attached him to the fall- 
en Bourbons—royalty in exile—and his rea- 
son, which did not remain insensible to the 
signification and power of the present. In 
short, while guarding his fidelity to the past 
he did not refrain from the influences nor the 
ideas of the present, neither did he interdict 
himself from thefuture. He had the wisdom 
to instruct himself while waiting, and hav- 
ing for the moment nothing better to do, he 
indemnified himself for the inaction which 
party trammels imposed upon him by travels, 
by affiliation with works of religious propa- 
gandism or of worldly charity, by the culture 
of his mind, by all that replaces politics. 

‘* Not being able to study Europe as a dip- 
lomate,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I wished at least to see 
it as a tourist.”” And this tourist with an 
alert and open mind found much to instruct 
and amuse himself in the movements of the 
times and their contrasts, in the great per- 
sonages from the Austrian chancellor to the 
Duke of Wellington, from Marshal Bourmont 
to Maria Louise. He was interested in 
everything, gathering up here and there the 
anecdotes which he so happily tells in his 
writings, and accepting without effort and 
without exclusion the relation and acquaint- 
ances which the chances of travel brought 
him. One of the most curious of friendships 


was formed between himself and a young 
Frenchman, then unknown as himself, but 
destined also to become famous. A light 
financial service rendered by Falloux to M. 
de Persigny as a compatriot in embarrass- 
ment, interested in each other these two 
men who had nothing in common, neither 
education, nor ideas, nor social relations. 
Persigny, already a fanatic on imperialism, 
had been touched by the good will of theman 
who had so gallantly done him a service. 
Falloux had been impressed by the frank sin- 
cerity and the originality of his young trav- 
eling companion. Bonapartist and Vendean 
could seldom travel together. In this case 
the Bonapartist testified his friendship by 
seeking to convert the Vendean, who in his 
turn defended himself gaily by advocating his 
royalist fidelity. ‘‘I respect your sincerity,”’ 
Persigny said one day with a prophetic ac- 
cent, ‘‘but your eyes will be opened. Prince 
Louis Napoleon will reign in the government 
and you will be his prime minister!’ Fal- 
loux greeted this announcement with a shout 
of laughter and in pleasantry replied, ‘‘ Per- 
mit me in that case to offer you my port- 
folio.”” ‘‘So be it,”’ continued Persigny with 
a solemnity which then seemed comical, ‘‘I 
will accept it.” And what is most singular 
is that the prophecy of this young man did 
not pass as an idle tale, but actually occurred 
nearly as prophesied, and this chance ac- 
quaintance becamea firm friendship which sur- 
vived all the caprices of fortune. This whole 
incident shows that France is decidedly the 
country in which the unexpected happens. 
Of Falloux’s early literary productions, the 
first, ‘‘ Louis XVI.,’’ was principally a work 
of sentiment. He was led to undertake it by 
the memory of the narrations he had heard in 
his family, by his royalist instinct, by the 
sympathy of his generous heart for the 
grievous and unmerited misfortunes of the 
royal family. However, in it he did not give 
himself up wholly to a simple inspiration of 
sentimental loyalty, and neither did he limit 
himself to collecting testimony from the sur- 
vivors of the great drama. He took up the 
tragic subject with a more serious idea. He 
sought the secret of the present in the past. 
Without pretending in any sense to make it 
a history of the French Revolution, he ran 
over the cruel events of that time, seeking to 
answer in his turn these problems detached 
from its mass of catastrophies ; how the rev- 
olution might have been avoided, or how 

















averted. That which is curious and signifi- 
cant in this work is that it contains the ex- 
pression of the ideas and the opinions of a 
new royalist generation, which, while remain- 
ing faithful to the traditions of the old régime, 
opened its mind to a greater breadth of liberty 
and seemingly half reconciled itself to the 
Revolution. 

In his book ‘‘ Pius V.’’ Falloux considered 
the moral and religious revolution which un- 
settled the world three centuries ago. It was 
that great and thrilling epoch of the six- 
teenth century when Catholicism half dis- 
mantled and humiliated, injured by the 
Reformation in the Occident and threatened 
by Islamism in the Orient, compromised by 
aseries of dissolute and ambitious popes, 
suddenly rectified itself under the guidance 
of new pontiffs, consolidating its doctrines 
and its rules in the Council of Trent, seeking 
to persuade the Protestants to return to the 
old faith, and driving back the Turks by the 
victory of Lepanto. Falloux was attracted 
by this spectacle, and in taking for his hero 
the austere and pious Dominican, Michel 
Ghislieri, who had become Pope Pius V., he 
justly chose the character who was in his 
humility as monk one of the most energetic, 
one of the most intrepid actors of this Catho- 
lic renaissance. He was a hero fitted to 
attract a young ambitious writer—even after 
Leopold Ranke. M.de Falloux has had 
since, it is true, to defend himself from the 
charge of being an apologist of the Inquisi- 
tion, and of St. Bartholomew. In doing this 
he only made a greater attempt to free the 
church from all responsibility in these crimes 
by attributing them to the politics and cus- 
toms of the times, to a Catherine de Medici 
and a Charles IX., that is to say to a régime 
filled with duplicity, luxury, and snares. 
His intention was to reconcile the attempted 
Catholic renaissance with the universal 
progress, with the modern discoveries of 
science and art, with all the transformations 
of a progressive age. 

Among his later published works are 
‘*Mme. Swetchine, her Lifeand Works”’ and 
the ‘‘ Unedited Letters of Mme. Swetchine.”’ 
At the salon of Mme. Swetchine in Paris he 
had been a frequent guest. 

Above all things else Falloux was a politi- 
cian by instinct and by vocation—a politician 
shrewd, instructed, free from prejudices, 
pleasing in manners and in speech, skillful 
in managing men and affairs. He felt him- 
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self ready for action and in 1842, having 
scarcely passed his thirtieth year, he became 
a candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, and 
nearly reached success. Four years later he 
was elected. He understood well how to 
conduct himself in that body. He chose to 
make his début in a very simple manner, but 
by his speech astonished and captivated the 
assembly. Hedid not hasten to make him- 
self known, but was contented to remain an 
interested witness of the great struggles in 
the drama which was beginning about him. 
They were approaching the 24th of February, 
1848. 

At the extreme moment during a last re- 
union in which all shades of opposition were 
represented, Berryer, the chief of the legiti- 
mist faction, attempted by supreme effort to 
avert the explosion. He failed and withdrew 
with his friends. 

On the next day everything had changed 
its appearance. The insurrection had grown 
into the sudden disorganization of the gov- 
ernment. Guizot was no longer minister; 
Molé, called immediately to succeed him,was 
no longer minister ; Thiers, called after Molé, 
was no longer minister. Marshal Bugeaud, 
put on the instant at the head of the defense, 
was disarmed, vanquished without combat. 
Disorder reigned at the Tuilleries. Mean- 
while, on the report of the abdication of the 
king and the accession of a regency, all men 
became aggravated and hastened to the 
Bourbon palace. Lamartine was the chief 
speaker of the victorious sedition, which 
would now hear no longer of the regency of 
the duchess of Orleans. It all ended in the 
establishment of the provisional government. 

This revolution was certainly, even for 
France, a strange venture, the mother of many 
other ventures, and the republic, springing 
into being again after half a century, had for 
its first effect the confounding of all parties. 
It had the singular fortune of meeting neither 
hostility nor resistance. It seemed to be ac- 
cepted by the country, the clergy, the magis- 
tracy, if not without fear, at least without 
malevolence. One of the leaders in this 
new career was M. Falloux. Hehad promptly 
chosen his part ; he followed the movement ; 
he outdistanced his friends. He and they 
yielded themselves to the necessity of the 
time. On entering the republic, they did not 
give up their opinions and their beliefs ; did 
not deny their past, nor desert their tra- 
ditions and their religious faith. 
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Falloux was perfectly sincere when he said, 
‘“‘The present is full of magnificent promises 
and of inevitable perils. Let us throw our 
weight on the side of the promises, and 
overcome if possible the perils.’’ Three 
months after the revolution he was elected a 
member of the first assembly chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage. He entered it free from obli- 
gations to any party, developed by the events 
through which he had passed, and ready for 
counsel or for action. He was one of those 
men who wait only an occasion to display 
their talents. 

This republic of 1848, delivered over from 
its birth to storms and destined to perish af- 
ter three years by a violent death, passed 
through several phases which rapidly suc- 
ceeded one another. It was a drama which 
opened with a revolution and closed with a 
catastrophe. Before two months had passed 
dark perils had ominously gathered around 
it, which had the double effect of multi- 
plying on one side the fiery elements, and 
of awakening on the other side conservative 
sentiments, the instincts of resistance to the 
government. There was established on the 
Field of Mars, under the name of national 
workshops, a sort of pretorian guard,composed 
of one hundred thousand workmen soldiers. 
It was the motion made by Falloux which 
dissolved these workshops and became the 
signal fora new uprising of the radical re- 
publicans. Thus early in its history the peo- 
ple entered upon a singular phase of indeci- 
sion andtransition. Onthe one side thecon- 
servatives, the legitimists, Orleanists, the 
Catholics, the parliamentarians, began to ask 
themselves if they must allow France to be 
indefinitely exposed to such tragic experi- 
ences. They hesitated to take any decided 
action because they did not see anything 
ready or anything good to take the place of 
the republic, the royal family was not recon- 
ciled. On the other side a new star had ap- 
peared above the horizon. Favored by this 
time of anarchy the Napoleonic cause was 
gaining popularity. Prince Louis Bonaparte, 
having escaped from Strasburg and from 
Bologna, and having become the candidate of 
all the malcontents, triumphed in an elec- 
tion and was made president of the republic. 

This new presidency represented a move- 
ment carried by reaction, it was the disavowal 
ofa year of anarchy, the result of fanaticism 
over aname, the awakening of monarchical 
instincts under the form of an imperial remi- 
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niscence, The government was completed 
by the choice of a ministry composed of men 
new to power, and in this ministry one of the 
first chosen was M. de Falloux. 

To be minister of the republic under Na- 
poleon for whom he had not voted was like a 
dream to Falloux. At first he refused to ac- 
cept, but finally yielded to the entreaties of 
his friends. The whole history of the affair 
is amusing ; and, to crown all, on the day he 
entered his cabinet of public instruction, the 
new minister found upon the table a large 
portfolio of red morocco inscribed with these 
words, ‘‘ From M. de Persigny, a souvenir of 
London.” A singular play of fortune ! That 
speech which Persigny had uttered during 
the course of a familiar conversation in an 
inn in London thirteen years before had be- 
comea reality. Falloux wrote laterin his 
“‘Memoirs of a Royalist,’ concerning this, 
‘‘Unhappy country, in which such a circum- 
stance could occur outside of the realms of 
romance !’’ 

In this cabinet M. de Falloux represented 
the legitimists, for whom his presence in this 
place of power became a guarantee. He also 
represented the religious interest. He was es- 
pecially fitted for this newcareer, being gifted 
with ready, shrewd, and brilliant speech, with 
the art of controlling men, and of conducting 
their transactions and conciliations. One of 
his colleagues said of him, ‘‘ The person who 
has not seen M. de Falloux at his council 
table does not know the power of man.”” He 
was not slow in gaining the friendship, al- 
most the confidence of the president, as far 
as any onecould gain it. Louis Napoleon 
held his young minister in high esteem for 
his moderation and his courtly manners. 

His ministry was marked by two great 
events; the intervention in the affairs of 
Rome and the establishment of the law for 
public education. The old pope, Pius IX., 
thrown into consternation by the murder of 
the unfortunate Rossi, frightened by the 
strengthening anarchy, clandestinely quitted 
the Quirinal and left Rome to the revolution. 
General Cavaignac immediately assembled 
his troops and offered the pope French hos- 
pitality, but the pope had already withdrawn 
to Neapolitan soil, at Gaéta. The question 
which agitated France was, should it, with- 
out making any attempt to prevent it, allow 
an artificial republic to substitute itself in 
place of the pontifical sovereignty at Rome? 

I do not mean to say that Falloux alone de- 

















cided upon intervention, that he alone urged 
the restoration of the pope. But he was 
among all the most active, the most resolute. 
To those who feared to. compromise France 
in the undertaking, he said that to abstain 
was to lose French ascendancy beyond the 
Alps, and to abandon all tothe Austrians, 
who by the victory at Piedmont had already 
become masters at Florence and Bologna and 
could readily march on Rome. For all ob- 
jectors on any grounds he had a convinciag 
reply. Thus it was chiefly due to him that a 
French military expedition was made against 
Rome, which, acting at the same time with 
the Austrians, conducted a victorious siege 
and reinstated the pope. : 

The law giving the government control 
over publiceducation was another transaction 
negotiated chiefly by him. One of his first 
acts on entering upon his ministry had been 
to create a high commission whose members 
represented all opinions and all interests ; 
and the deliberations of this body form some 
of the most instructive documents of the 
time. It was as a result of these delibera- 
tions that the educational law, sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Falloux law,’’ was passed, the 
law which held in France for more than 
thirty years. Being censured by some of his 
opponents for having submitted this law to 
the assembly without the knowledge of the 
council of state, he resigned his post. It was 
as a politician that he had urged the measure, 
and the ultra Catholics, being opposed to it, 
led the opposition against him, which caused 
him to resign. After this he simply held his 
place in the legislative assembly. 

It was a strange situation that France filled 
during those days. The republicans them- 
selves were the first to conspire for the ruin 
ofthe republic. They had committed an ir- 
reparable fault in voting for an incoherent 
constitution, and in electing a president by 
means of his popular name, and now they re- 
volted againsttheirownwork. Asthetimefor 
a new presidential election approached, Louis 
Napoleon had evidently all the advantages ; 
he had possession of power, and command of 
the army, step by step he overcame all ob- 
stacles, and assumed dictatorial powers. 
Thus was accomplished the revolution of De- 
cember 2, 1851. 

As the years passed a new strange situa- 
tion began to be defined. The empire after a 
brief time of seductive happiness, after hav- 
ing spent its resources and abused its powers, 
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reached a critical phase. Half lost already in 
the confusions which it created, in the con- 
tradictions of a policy by turns oppressive 
and chimerical, compromised by exterior ad- 
ventures which it did not know how to avoid, 
nor to rule, it ended by confounding all and 
spoiling all. It succeeded only in reviving 
the most irritating religious questions by the 
equivocations of its diplomacy in Italy and 
at Rome ; in alarming national sentiment by 
thecomplicities and the weakness of its policy 
in the affairs of Germany ; and in disquieting 
all its prudent citizens by the cruel and ruin- 
ous deception of the expedition to Mexico. 
In a word the empire was no longer ruler of 
the country. It reached a point where there 
was left it only the choice between extremi- 
ties equally perilous—either to allow itself to 
be overwhelmed in the torrent of liberal de- 
mands which threatened to submerge it, or 
to seek a diversion in war. It chose war— 
and with the war came ruin, the destruction 
of the empire, and the establishment of a new 
republic. 

During the time immediately following this 
event, Falloux, although he would no longer 
consent to enter into public affairs, yet fol- 
lowed all political action with his whole heart. 
He was naturally on the side of those who 
longed to see the monarchy restored, with 
the royal house reconciled; he associated 
himself with all their efforts, I might say, 
with their agitations ; he shared their views, 
their illusions, their anxieties. But in spite 
of all hopes and all efforts, revived from 
time to time, the vision of a restored mon- 
archy continued to bea vanishing one; to 
remain only a mirage. 

Falloux in his way always steadily de- 
fended the monarchy, and always hoped to 
see it restored. Looking over his life, it is 
seen to be that of a man born with great en- 
dowments, privileged in fortune and in mind, 
liberal by nature, charming in manners and 
in eloquence, proud and gentle in character. 
He was specially adapted to be a statesman 
in a troubled epoch for he could hold well his 
place during the most contradictory times. 
By his birth and teaching, by allthe natural 
ties of his world and position, he was con- 
nected with the old order of things, with 
monarchical traditions revived by the restora- 
tion. By his inclinations, his liberal edu- 
cation, he was connected with the monarchy 
of the Restoration. He was of his time and 
thought always first of France. 
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REMINISCENCES OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
BY WALTER KEAN BENEDICT. ‘ 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


PON the 4th of March, 1789, only eight 
senators appeared at the Federal Hall 
in the city of New York, which had 

been altered from a city hall into a capitol at 
an expense of $32,500, voluntary subscrip- 
tion, by Major L’Enfant, the subsequent 
engineer of Washington City. He refused to 
take land in the business depths of New 
York for his pay as architect. No wonder he 
died penniless in 1825. 

Not till April 6 was a quorum of the Senate 
present and John Langdon was made presid- 
ing officer, so that the president of the Sen- 
ate antedates both the legal president and the 
vice president. Langdon was a New Hamp- 
shire merchant from Portsmouth, where 
Daniel Webster settled and became congress- 
man several years before Langdon died in 
1819. A revolutionary soldier at Bennington 
and Saratoga, Langdon remained in the Sen- 
ate till Jefferson’s election to the presidency, 
was Jefferson’s supporter, and declined a 
place in his Cabinet. He voted against rati- 
fying Jay’s treaty, and in 1810 was burned in 
effigy by the Federalists in his own town. 

We can get an idea of the morals of state 
legislatures at that early date by two inci- 
dents accompanying the choice of the New 
Hampshire senators: William Plumer, who 
succeeded Langdon in the Senate, was inthe 
Legislature and denounced Nathaniel Pea- 
body, just as Peabody was about to be elected 
senator, as ‘‘ morally, politically, and per- 
sonally unfit for the place and unworthy of 
the public confidence.’’ Plumer in his turn 
was denounced by Speaker John Prentice, 
who felt a deep chagrin at not having been 
elected senator, as ‘‘a miscreant and a vi- 
per.”’ *Speaker Prentice foamed with rage 
and stamped his foot, defying Mr. Plumer, 
with oaths and imprecations, to deny that he 
was the author of an infamous libel upon his 
character. The libel had been written by the 
son of Livermore, the successful candidate,and 
Plumer had been the law student of Prentice. 

The early Senates sat with closed doors, 
while the House had open sessions ; about 
1795 the Senate also opened its doors. 

April 21, 1789, John Adams came in state 


to preside over Corgress, taking Langdon’s 
place ; April 30, from the balcony of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, Washington took the oath, 
and delivered his address in the Senate 
Chamber. The suspicious William Maclay, 
who apparently served in the Senate in order 
to keep a secret diary, says, ‘‘the great 
Washington was agitated and embarrassed. 
He trembled and several times could scarce 
make out to tead. He was dressed in deep 
brown with metal buttons with an eagle on 
them, white stockings, a bag and sword.”’ 

The influence of the secretary of the tréas- 
ury, Alexander Hamilton, was paramount 
over the early times of the Senate as his re- 
ports were searching and exhaustive of all 
the leading topics of government. His 
father-in-law, General Schuyler, sat in the 
Senate, ‘‘his hair on end asif the Indians 
had fired on him.’’ There also sat in the be- 
ginning Robert Morris, Richard Henry Lee, 
Rufus King, Oliver Ellsworth, Charles Car- 
roll, and Fisher Ames. Ames was the first 
orator heard inthe Senate: ‘‘ How great he 
is! Never heard anything so great since I 
was born,’’ exclaimed John Adams and Judge 
Iredell as Ames defended Jay’s treaty. The 
orator was pale, feeble, consumptive, hardly 
able to stand, but full of flame. 

In that day senators as well as members 
received six dollars ‘‘ for every day’s attend- 
ance,’’ and six dollars for every twenty miles 
of travel to the capital. 

Aaron Burr entered the Senate in 1791 at 
the age of thirty-five and DeWitt Clinton in 
1801 at the age of thirty-two, tostay not long, 
as he preferred to be mayor of New York; 
Clinton never forgave Senator Jonathan Day- 
ton of Néw Jersey for taking him to task asa 
young man of marvelous self-conceit. Day- 
ton was credited with having backed up 
Aaron Burr’s expedition toward Mexico. 
Burr reappearing in the Senate after slaying 
Hamilton and taking the presiding chair 
thereof, after tying Jefferson in the election 
by Congress, constituted a paleand glittering 
personality of the melodramatic sort. 

Monroe, the first senator to reach the presi- 
dency, appeared in that body in 1790 at the 
age of thirty-two. 
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Senator William Blount of Tennessee was 
almost unanimously expelled from the Sen- 
ate in 1797 for a treasonable correspondence 
with the British, and William Duane, a 
Philadelphia editor, was brought to the bar 
of the Senate in 1800 for a breach of privilege 
in accusing certain senators of craft in pre- 
paring a bill to arbitrate or settle disputed 
presidential elections, which became the ba- 
sis seventy-six years afterwards for legaliz- 
ing the celebrated electoral tribunal. Soon 
after the seat of government was removed to 
Washington Mr. Jefferson walked from his 
lodgings on Capitol Hill to the Senate Cham- 
ber in the scaffolded Capitol and took the 
oath of office there. - 

The second pageant to occur in the Senate 
Chamber was the impeachment of the vener- 
able Supreme Court justice, Samuel Chase, 
in 1805, Burr presiding and Jefferson, in ef- 
fect, prosecuting, though John Randolph was 
the most active manager. As in the long 
subsequént impeachment of President John- 
son before the Senate, the lawyers of the ac- 
cused overmatched the prosecutors and 
brought Chase out triumphant. 

John Quincy Adams came to the Senate in 
1805, and Henry Clay, aged twenty-nine, in 
1806, and James A. Bayard in 1804, the first 
of along senatorial family ; Adams resigned 
because the Federalist Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts had repudiated him. 

Itcan hardly be said that oratory hada 
home in the Senate till Daniel Webster en- 
tered there in 1827 at the age of forty-five, 
though he had been in Congress at thirty- 
one, and in 1830 he delivered his celebrated 
teply to Senator Hayne, which is the prop- 
erty of all the schoolbooks of elocution and 
rhetoric. ‘Till his old age, the late Hannibal 
Hamlin related, Mr. Webster was immeasur- 
ably the greatest figure in the Senate, a pro- 
found lawyer, patriot, scholar, and great- 
brained and physically noble man. Yet in 
school days at Exeter he had been too shy 
to speak his pieces. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in the first year of Jefferson’s 
presidency. Hewas a Federalist by passion- 
ate conviction ; with Clay and Adams and 
young Seward he revived the old Federal 
ideas in the Whig party as against those 
other senators, Jackson, Calhoun, Benton, 
and Van Buren. The Senate took color and 
popularity from this galaxy and kept them 
for sixty years. 

The debate between Hayne and Webster 
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consumed seven or eight days ; the grava- 
men of Webster’s earnest argument was the 
dangerous character of the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation commenced by Jefferson and Madison 
and adopted thirty years afterwards by the 
excitables of South Carolina. 

The list of notable senators, as such, will 
include also Seward, Sumner, Fessenden, 
Edmunds, Conkling, Sherman, Preston, and 
John Bell. 

The Senate obtained from the Constitution 
much of the powers once lodged in the gov- 
ernor’s council of the several states, particu- 
larly the right of confirmation or rejection 
both of nominees to office and treaties with 
other nations. Consequently as our patron- 
age and state increased, the Senate became 
the favorite place of men of fortune and po- 
litical ambition ; the term was long and gave 
settled quality to the senator. In doubtful 
taste he could be addressed by the title of 
senator. Under the founder of all our poli- 
tics, Jefferson, before whom we had no na- 
tional parties, the Senate became the super- 
serviceable assistant of that person to operate 
the whole nation from the region of Virginia, 
and the caucus had its home in the Senate, 
which, co-operating with the speaker of 
Congress, made the presidential nominations 
till 1824, when the system broke down by its 
own absurdities. 

In that year the election was thrown into 
the House, and to Mr. Jefferson’s disgust a 
revolution was effected in his nicely prepared 
system, and the president under whom he 
gave up the ghost, politically and physically, 
was the son of his old Yankee roommate in 
Philadelphia, John Adams, whom he had 
tricked and undermined and as subtly 
placated again, only to feel the judgment of 
Macbeth : 


*‘Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And puta barren scepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind.’’ 


The person destined to be President Mon- 
roe’s successor was William H. Crawford ; 
he received the caucus nomination where he 
had been a senator, but the state Legislatures 
would not obey the caucus, as they had all 
along been doing. The popular choice was 
Andrew Jackson ; the House of Representa- 
tives, directed by its speaker, Henry Clay, 
elected, as the constitutional substitute for 
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the electoral college, Mr. Monroe’s secretary 
of state, John Quincy Adams, the man who 
made his mark, as already stated, by resign- 
ing from the Senate rather than be a servile 
factor of his state. 

But the choice of Adams only served to 
make Jackson and his clear majority of the 
American voters hate both Jefferson’s system 
and Clay’s; the triumph of Senator Jackson 
in 1828 was followed by the merciless decapi- 
tation of every Republican, Democratic- 
Republican, or National Republican, and in 
the sequel the New York senator whom ru- 
mor, as ever wrong, ascribed to the father- 
hood of Aaron Burr, turned down Adams, 
Clay, Calhoun, and all the rest, namely 
Martin Van Buren. 

Now was born the true Democratic party, 
that of the plain, humble, and if so named, 
the common, as distinguished from the fixed 
officeholding class. Adams had turned next 
to nobody out; Jackson turned everybody 
out. 

This is the point of commencement of mod- 
ern politics, and unfortunately, of the end of 
political literature. 

The senator who probably holds the high- 
est place as a pure deliberative senator in the 
modern annals of his body is William Pitt 
Fessenden. His name declares his public- 
Spirited parentage, bestowed from the two 
Pitts who produced Wolfe and Nelson ; yet 
he was an illegitimate son,as the legal phrase 
goes. 

His father, Samuel Fessenden, was a law- 
yer born nearly at the sametime as Calhoun, 
Crawford, and Van Buren ; he was the son of 
aclergyman. The year Samuel graduated 
at Dartmouth was the birth year of his dis- 
tinguished son and the young father then 
was but twenty-two. It issaid that a mettle- 
‘some young woman of good family became 
incurably enamored of him; she subse- 
quently married and bequeathed her force of 
character to a commercial son, who founded 
the two wealthiest papers in New England, 
and her brother was a long-lived journalist 
as well, 

Samuel Fessenden was a man of many 
sides, long general of militia, a Federalist, 
and he declined the presidency of Dartmouth 
College when his son was grown. Samuel 
compared with Daniel Webster, by whose 
side in the same New Hampshire village his 
wife was brought up. The community bore 
the reputation of willfulness and genius, and 
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when he married, Samuel Fessenden’s wife 
with a liberality above women, took charge 
of her stepson and placed him at the head of 
her children. At twenty-eight Pitt was the 
chief debater in the Maine Legislature and 
came to Congress in 1840. Webster praised 
his arguments before the great courts as no- 
ble ones. Elected to the Senate in 1854 he 
blew a trumpet there against the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. He was a delegate to nomi- 
nate Harrison, Taylor, and Scott. His 
searching genius raised him to the head of 
the finance committee and the treasury, and 
three times elected to the Senate hedestroyed 
his party popularity by voting against the 
conviction of President Johnson, an act 
which was said to have infuriated his aged 
father but brought him the encomium of the 
few and wise. He died in little more than a 
year, the intellectual and moral head of the 
little band of Republican impeachers, others 
of whom were Trumbull and Grimes. 

Senator Hamilton Fish, named for Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the friend of his father, be- 
came Grant’s secretary of state after the sup- 
pression of Jefferson Davis’ government by 
Grant, and Davis was named for Jefferson. 
In the Senate Mr. Fish was a polite, rich 
gentleman, who had been congressman and 
governor of New York, and was hardly sus- 
pected of the force of character he showed as 
state minister four years afterwards. His 
old colleague in the Senate, Sumner, had a 
deadly quarrel with him and Mr. Fish would 
no longer do business with Sumner as the 
head of the foreign affairs committee, so that 
the Senate by almost a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding deposed Sumner and put in his stead 
Simon Cameron, who served three political 
parties in his different senatorial terms and 
resigned to elevate his son to his seat. Sum- 
ner was essentially an oration-making sena- 
tor, as Seward had been. Seward’s senatorial 
career was strong for the careful speeches he 
made against slavery extension when facing 
a hostile majority. His wife looking down 
from the gallery one day wrote to her sister : 


“Henry said a few words about Austria 
which drew upon him the tornado, not because 
they cared what he said but because one who 
entertained antislavery principles should ven- 
ture to speak at all. Much as I love Henry I 
feel that my love and respect are both aug- 
mented by his present position. When I looked 
upon his slight form and thought that it em- 
bodied the only spirit sufficiently fearless to 

















vindicate human rights, yet combined with a 
moderation and Christian charity which can 
alone render such efforts effective, I felt that it 
was good for me to be there ; it was a sight cal- 
culated to make our ‘faith more strong in high 
humanity.’ ”’ 


Since 1855, with the exception of a full 
term as secretary of the treasury, John Sher- 
man has been in Congress,—a public life of 
nearly forty years. His experience as candi- 
date for speaker would seem to make him the 
northern Henry Clay, unless Mr. Blaine takes 
that place. 

Elected to the Senate in 1851, Benjamin 
Franklin Wade reminds us in the defeat of 
his presidential hopes of both Senators 
Chase and Sherman, and it might be added 
Pendleton. -It was said that the clothing 
outfit of himself and wife was ready for their 
occupancy of the White House. He voted to 
convict and remove President Johnson with 
this prospect as the result of his vote. Suc- 
ceeded in the Senate by Thurman, the ablest 
Democratic senator after the secession move- 
ment, Mr. Wade was frequently seen at 
Washington lawyering or lobbying for a 
tailroad, and two years after he died having 
fought Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, and 
Hayes, the presidency he lost passed to his 
unassuming constituent, General Garfield. 

I find in Harriet Martineau’s travels a 
picture of Henry Clay in the Supreme Court 
while senator, which is not often reproduced : 


“T have watched the assemblage when the 
chief justice was delivering a judgment, the 
three judges on either hand gazing at him more 
like learners than associates; Webster standing 
firm as a rock, his large, deep-set eyes wide 
awake, his lips compressed, and his whole 
countenance in that intent stillness which easily 
fixes the eye of the stranger. Clay leaning 
against the desk in an attitude whose grace con- 
trasts strangely with the slovenly make of his 
dress, his snuff-box for the moment unopened 
in his hand, his small gray eye and placid half- 
smile conveying an expression of pleasure, 
which redeems his face from its usual unac- 
countable commonness. The attorney-general, 
his fingers playing among his papers, his quick 
black eye, and thin tremulous lips, for once, 
fixed, his small face, pale with thought, con- 
trasting remarkably with the other two, These 
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men, absorbed in what they are listening to, 
thinking neither of themselves nor of each 
other, while they are watched by the groups of 
idlers and listeners around them ; the newspaper 
corps, the dark Cherokee chiefs, the stragglers 
from the far West, the gay ladies in their wav- 
ing plumes, and the members of either house 
that have stepped in to listen ; all these I have 
seen constitute one silent assemblage, while the 
mild voice of the aged chief justice sounded 
through the court.’’ 

No United States Senator in his day was 
more respected for the senatorial mode and 
manner and quality than John M. Clayton of 
Delaware ; he served in the Senate from his 
thirty-third year till his death, excepting a 
short term in the State Department and in 
the chief justiceship of his native state. Mr. 
Clayton took the same quarters at Washing- 
ton which his cousin, Senator Thomas Clay- 
ton, had just vacated, in the house of James 
Young, a merchant. His mess companions 
were Asher Robbins of Rhode Island, John 
Holmes of Maine, and S. A. Foot of Connecti- 
cut. 

Foot offered the resolutions which brought 
on the Webster-Hayne debate. Clayton 
played euchre of nights with Dr. Broad- 
head and Mr. Jones of the Treasury Depart- 
ment (the latter the Delawarean to whom Gen- 
eral Dix addressed the ‘‘ shoot him on the 
spot’’ despatch), and with Mr. Beall, some- 
time sergeantat-arms. It is related that 
while in this residence he never escorted a 
lady to any place except once when Mrs. 
Young desired to hear a speech and he took 
her to the Senate. He displayed the grow- 
ing indolence of body, activity of mind, and 
irregularity of eating which perhaps deprived 
him of his full meed of honors. He never 
showed the effect of drink but once, when he 
returned from one of Mr. Van Buren’s din- 
ners in good-humor; on another occasion 
when Mr. Pendleton of Virginia passed the 
proprieties of debate, Clayton sent Mr. Crit- 
tenden to call him toaccount. His courage 
at that period was undoubted but he was said 
to have become so indolent at one time that 
he let his servant Henry carry his watch to 
tell him the time, and substituted shoes for 
boots to avoid the difficulty of putting them 
on. 
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“THOUGHTS OF BUSY GIR‘S.’’* 
BY RUTH MORSE. 


the literary world about which the 

quality of distinctiveness clings in a 

very matked way. Onesuchis an 
unassuming little volume bearing ithe title 
‘‘Thoughts of Busy Girls.’”’ It is not in 
what it says that its peculiar interest lies, for 
itscontents comprise only what corresponds 
closely to a collection of school compositions. 
In spite, however, of this rather forbidding 
equipment there lurks about it a charm 
which, on being considered by the thoughtful 
reader, grows until it is no exaggeration to 
say it gives the volume much of the fascina- 
tion of a fairy story. This charm isto be 
sought in the cause which gave rise to the 
book, in the method of its production, and in 
the good things which it portends. 

A prefatory chapter in very happy manner 
tells how it came to be written. From it the 
following paragraphs are quoted : 

‘“‘Over ten years agoa large group of girls 
coming from different branches of industrial 
work, organized a series of practical talks upon 
matters closely affecting the lives of women. 
After awhile these evenings resulted in the for- 
mation of the Working Girls’ Clubof New York. 

‘* Amid the many ramifications and interests 
there is no one thing which holds attention and 
which has so steadily increased in value as 
the Practical Talk night. The plan was adopted 
of having different members assigned to a sub- 
ject, and that these should open the evening by 
papers or speech, the rest preparing themselves 
to criticise. These evenings have been greatly 
enjoyed, and the suggestion arose, would not 
other girls like to share in part the good times? 

‘*Tt has seemed wise, therefore, to the members 
of the Practical Talks of the Thirty-eighth Street 
Working Girls’ Society to give some of their 
ideas to the many who have not realized that a 
girl who must work canalsothink. A book was 
prepared by the leader and issued in the form of 
twelve letters to girls. This was so kindly re- 
ceived and started so much interest, that the 
demand arose for another book.”’ 

It is just here, in the description of this 
unique literary success in a strongly com- 
petitive world, that the subtle suggestion 
of magical assistance involuntarily arises. 


N OW and then a book finds its way into 


* Thoughts of Busy Girls. Edited by Grace H. Dodge, 


Cinderella’s desire to go to the prince's ball 
proved her rescue from a life of drudgery, 
and the account has furnished one of the 
world’s favorite narratives. But it cannot be 
held that the change from kitchen drudgery to 
the allurementsof an exclusive ballroomisany 
more wonderful than that from the ordinary 
duties of working girls’ lives to the delights 
of successfulauthorship. The transformation 
scene pictured here in fairy lore is more than 
equaled by that given in this plain account 
of practical life. 

The method adopted by these girls for their 
meetings is similiar to the plan followed by 
the Local Circles of the C. L. S. C.; and the 
latter could readily and profitably add to their 


schedule the discussion of such topics as are - 


always considered by the former: those 
possessing special interest for women. Each 
evening a leader presents a paper or givesa 
talk on some previously chosen subject ; this 
is followed by expressions from several oth- 
ers on the sametopic in orderthat its various 
phases may be touched upon; and the exer- 
cises end with informal discussion or ques- 
tioning. A few of the many subjects treated 
after this manner and furnishing the material 
for their unique published compilation, are 
the following :—Ideal womanhood, home life, 
education and books, good manners, practical 
matters, how can we help? business part of 
life, and the influence of art. The volume 
abounds in clear and shrewd observations and 
in original expressions. That it shows its 
authors as merely retreading in amateur fash- 
ion old and well-worn foot-paths is nothing 
to the purpose here. They have in most novel 
and emphatic manner called attention to a 
delightful and efficient process of accomplish- 
ing mighty results. They have found the 
key which unbars the way to possibilities 
but lately undreamed of in the working 
world’s philosophies. 

Cinderella could never have gone to the ball- 
room in her workaday dress ; neither can any 
other laborer from any field enter unprepared 
into the real pleasures of life. These girls 
have learned this lesson. To have their 
thoughts diverted into higher channels, to be 
drilled into the habit of expressing them- 
selves on the living questions of the day, to 
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share in a free and kindly interchange of opin- 
ion—all of which is accomplished in their 
club meetings—is to develop themselves into 
ever widening capabilities for the true enjoy- 
ment of living. And asa reactionary force 
tothis enjoyment there must also come an ever 
deepening sense of the imperious duty of a 
preparation for higher privileges, since to 
higher privileges are always added new re- 
sponsibilities. 

As soon as there awakened in Cinderella’s 
heart the determined aspiration for better 
things than she had known, she found the fairy 
godmother all ready to come to her assistance 
in their realization. So this society of girls 
has found and will continue to find magicians 
who cause exactly similar results in actual 
life. Such magicians are the kind hearts, 
the helpful hands, and, above all, the daring 
wills of those who advocate the unflinching 
assumption of the right of all, irrespective of 
previous or present position, to rise. The 
true outcome of the discovery of such helpers 
isthe awakening of a desire to go and do 
likewise, and thus a new impetus is given to 
the movements which are to raise the world 
to the perfect plan of the Creator. The pub- 
lication, also, of every such experience of help 
opens the way for greater future efforts in 
the same line. And so to this book belongs 
the honor of bearing an important share in 
the work which is to act like the ‘‘leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump.”’ 

One evil which such associations as this 
working girls’ club is helping to crush out is 
the old superstitious beliefin a world of drudg- 
ery which must necessarily absorb its inhabit- 
ants body and soul. That there is any such 
world is an utterly false idea conceived in the 
beginning by a spirit of discontent, too indo- 
lent and toocowardly toriseto aspiration. In 
an underhand manner this tyrannical spirit 
wantonly despoils the fair fields of labor and 
attempts to convert them into the so-called 
domains of drudgery. By a sort of hypnotic 
influence many people are induced to believe 
in the deception and allow themselves to be 
persuaded that they are the victims instead 
of the masters of circumstances, Such a book 
to hold before them as ‘‘ Thoughts of Busy 
Girls’? must do much toward dissipating the 
false idea that manual toil is in any way at 
cross purposes with mental activity and 
much toward proving that people are vir- 
tually guilty of suicide when they allow 
themselves to be sacrificed to toil. 
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Another work of still vaster import is fore- 
shadowed by the good results springing from 
such clubs. Since these results show that 
there are no insurmountable obstacles in the 
way ofthe higher development of working 
people, those of them who do not choose to rise 
to their privileges are culpably guilty not 
only of the wrongs clinging to their own con- 
dition, but also of many of the wrongs affect- 
ing the world at large. Inthis connection as 
in every other, it is being made more and 
more clearly manifest that the human race is 
so closely bound together that what affects 
one part affects all. Ignorant workers make 
tyrannical masters just as surely as the re- 
verse is true. Capital and labor, both sides 
alike, have had injury done them, or rather a 
mutual wrong has been inflicted by each upon 
the other. From the larger standpoint of life 
it may even be a question as to which side has 
suffered more. The old time narrower view 
demanded all the sympathy for the downtrod- 
den laborers, overlooking and condoning their 
guilt in being willing, if not, indeed, in 
choosing, to remain in ignorance and degra- 
dation. 

Making due allowance for the exceptions 
which belong to all rules, it is perhaps 
to a much greater extent than has even been 
thought, an outraged Nemesis which pursues 
the suffering masses of the world’s poor. Of 
course this statement is in no measure meant 
to palliate the gross wrongs committed by the 
capitalists ; it is only holding the attention to 
the laborers’ side of the story. To free them- 
selves and to do their share toward clearing 
humanity of the shameful accusations it. 
merits, the whole body of the working people 
must rise to a sense of their duty. A one- 
sided reform in this respect can never be ef- 
fected. Labor must cease nursing its griev- 
ances and cowering behind the wall of irre- 
sponsibility, and manfully step to the front to 
do its share in the betterment of things. No 
stronger incentive to such a movement can be 
instituted than the founding of such associa- 
tions as the Practical Talks. 

Thus rapidly summarizing the book—this 
second book which was demanded of the 
club—and the possibilities of its influence, 
the reason becomes plain for the strange 
‘spell’ lurking about it, and for the gener- 
ous reception accorded to it. The world is 
always eager to hear how such changes as 
it both describes and prophesies are brought 
about. 
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CUPIDS IN DECORATION. 


BY TH. BIRT. 


Translated from the German ‘' Rundschau"’ for ‘' The Chautauquan.” 


WING toa too common use in deco- 

() tation, those airy figures known as 

cupids or amorini have lost the 

sentiment of which originally they 

were the expression. They have been sense- 

lessly repeated in painting and statuary, not 

to mention bill headings and embroidery, till 

they have come to be regarded as common 

property, as a convenient stand-by to fill 
empty nooks and corners. 

A somewhat original departure in thisstyle 
of ornament was seen in the Kate Greenaway 
figures which a few years ago delighted the 
hearts of Englishwomen. They were an out- 
growth of the English kindergarten, and, of 
course, always were beautifully clothed. But 
the armorini, astheir nudity readily suggests, 
are borrowed from earlier times, owing their 
present existence to the Italian Renaissance. 
They are seen at the feet of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, in Correggio’s beautiful sky, enjoying 
their godlike child life. By their charm of 
form and posture they suggest the nobility of 
truth and beauty, and were used by the artists 
of that period to represent at various times 
angels, love, or genius. 

But the Renaissance was only a resurrec- 
tion of the past ; these winged boys of Italian 
art were descended from the Greek Venus’ 
children, whom the Renaissance called forth 
fromthe graves of antiquity, those ancient 
sarcophagi that were rudely ornamented with 
figures symbolic of love. Hence it requiresa 
search through the pages of antiquity to trace 
the early history of cupids, to ascertain how 
these symbolic winged creatures have de- 
veloped, what they signified to the ancient 
Greeks, or whether they once had any par- 
ticular meaning. The following facts bear- 
ing on these questions have been gleaned 
from many documents, and under the grievous 
disadvantage of only occasional mention in 
scattered places. 

The human body longs for means of flight 
as the human soul longs for immortality, to 
overcome limitations—in the one case of 
space, in the other of time. How beautiful 
to represent these longings in bodily form ! 
Since the child’s body is the lightest, and in 
proportion of length and breadth approaches 


most nearly that of the envied birds, the child 
could most inoffensively be imagined as fly- 
ing. 

Among the ancient Egyptians wings were 
the usual symbol of deity. They considered 
the bird sacred, and one of their deities, Horos, 
had the head of a sparrow-hawk. Notsowith 
the Greeks. They modeled their gods after 
their own build except where they yielded to 
Pheenician influence. The Olympic gods 
were able to walk in the upper air and travel 
through the heavenly realms, but without 
wings. The wings of Hermes were rather a 
symbol than a means of this messenger’s 
swiftness, and in Greek art the wind dei- 
ties and the goddess of victory had wings to 
denote their stormy haste. Cupid, the Greek 
Eros, isthe god of love, and love, Sappho says, 
is like the wind, no one knoweth where it list- 
eth ; it is surprisingly happy and godlike, 
but ephemeral, an immortality of the mo- 
ment like the goddess of victory; for this 
reason Eros, called by some theson of Zephyr, 
is always represented with wings. Besides, 
the longing of mortals for immortality is al- 
most fulfilled in love because it causes the lover 
to soar beyond himself into the limitless ; 
hence the human heart that loves is winged. 
Flight is also attributed to love in another 
sense. When first the Greeks began to re- 
mark on this sentiment of wingedness, Plato 
says in his Phedrus: ‘“Love’s wings 
grow fast when hopes are nigh but vanish 
quickly when hopes depart.” 

In the classical times of Pericles and Plato 
there was only one Eros. Representations 
of him gradually crept into literature and art. 
In the former he was associated with the 
creation of the world as the life principle or 
genius of creation ; in the latter less abstractly 
as the kindler of love in human lives, In the 
latter sense, which, giving more scope to the 
poetry of love, has the wider acceptance, the 
representation of Eros as the son of Aphrodite 
was gradually established. Art nearly al- 
ways pictured this one youth as a half-grown 
boy about ten years old or as a more ma- 
ture youth sixteen years of age. At first 
known simply as the youngest and most 
beautiful of the gods, standing or flying and 
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holding symbols of spring or love, finally he 
was represented as an archer whose delight 
was to wound hearts with Venus’ arrows. 

It was a brief transition from this one son of 
Venus toa number offorms. Eros being but 
the personification of an abstraction, the pas- 
sion of love was attributed to Himeros and 
longing to Pothos. This was the only stride 
made in the first half of the fourth century. 
Sometimes instead of these three figures love 
and antilove, called .Eros and Anteros, 
were represented, as is shown in marginal in- 
scriptions, vase-painting, and the minor arts, 
and finally some half a dozen figures, with- 
out distinction of sentiment, were grouped 
together in artistic decoration ; for as love al- 
ways implied the love of a human heart, as 
many Eroses were imaginable as there were 
hearts that loved. The Euripidean tragedy, 
which was first to introduce love as a charac- 
ter on the stage of the great plays, speaks of 
it in the plural more than once. These 
Eroses, however, did not correspond to the 
cupids of the present day. The comedian 
Alexis in his character sketch of the god says 
nothing of his childlikeness. 

Cupids were not conceived of until after 
popular interest in children had led artists to 
the development of ability in portraying them. 
Before that happened, the greatest period of 
strong manly character had yet to pass by: 
Phidias, Polycletus, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, 
ingenious men of note, had yet to make for 
the people its great city of gods, raising their 
ideals and working out a theology in stone ; 
art had yet to become skilled in the treatment 
of male and female bodies, draped and un- 
draped, in the representation of gods and il- 
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lustrious mortals, and in its attempt to im- 
prove by enhancing the charm of novelty and 
beauty in its subjects, it resorted to children, 
finding in their portrayal a most delightful 
task in which there was full scope for vigor 
and sublimity. 

After the time of Alexander the Great, in- 
terest in politics declined and the nation be- 
came sentimental ; the people began to enjoy 
and to paint landscapes and nature, the lovely 
commonplace and commonplace love, to med- 
itate on herdsmen and fishermen, and to wish 
themselves back in a life of uncorrupted sim- 
plicity. At that time a sentimental regard for 
children arose, and consequently the amorini 
grew in favor. When Christ said, ‘‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me,”’ and took them 
up in His arms and kissed them, this regard 
prevailed in full power, and the Evangelist 
gave it thenoblest, purest expression. As this 
spirit grew among the Greeks their skill in 
portraying children increased, the pictures 
being in demand because the children were 
cherished. 

The growth of this adoration of children 
was, no doubt, greatly promoted by the cus- 
tom which obtained at that time among 
wealthy families, of keeping as playmates for 
the little son of the house a troup of slave 
children of about his age. These were called 
playmates, or conclusores. Theson naturally 
ate at the table, the conclusores hovering 
about to be treated with dainties. Such 
scenes are described as taking place in the 
garden of Septimus Servius before he be- 
came emperor, and correspond to the picture 
of the groups of cupids at play, as they are 
seen in art. 


THE SACRED NATURE OF PROMISES. 


BY KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


“Think naught a trifle though it small appear ; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the 
year, 

And trifles life.”’ 


DWARD YOUNG, the author of 
k ‘‘Night Thoughts,” wrote these 
lines and I wish that the words might 
be engraved in every schoolroom, 

home, and workshop in the land. 
At least two thirds of the daily fret and 
friction in life is caused by broken promises. 





In the hurry and bustle of our extended so- 
cial and commercial relations, this is more 
and more apparent. The busy woman, who 
counts hours precious, and has a legitimate 
use for every second of time during thetwenty- 
four hours of each day, receives a note re- 
questing her to call at the office of her attor- 
ney at 10 o’clock on the following morning ; 
she adjusts her home affairs, cancels other ap- 
pointments, and hastens into the city; her 
legal adviser is not in ; she looks at her watch, 
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and finds she is prompt, but the clerk sug- 
gests that ‘‘ it will be well tocall again, say, 
in an hour.’’ She does so, notwithstanding 
the disturbance made in all her plans and then 
finds, that ‘‘theclerk is very sorry, but Mr.— 
has gone out to lunch with a friend and hoped 
she would drop in the next morning at the 
same hour.”’ 

This experience is repeated with slight var- 
iations in all departments of trade. Many 
business men seem to think that a woman’s 
time is of no importance, whereas, the ma- 
jority of women are not only very busy but 
too often overworked. To every person who 
is methodical and just, this want of honor in 
keeping business engagements is not only 
aggravating but criminal. It is a direct trans- 
gression of the law “‘ to love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’ and is opposed to ali social rules of 
etiquette. 

I have sometimes received a telegram ask- 
ing me to confer with a publisher at a certain 
hour, where hisinterest was even greater than 
mine, and I have waited for hours to see him, 
while a whole battery of clerks’ eyes were 
turned in my direction. The hard office chairs 
which I have tested, and the time I have thus 
wasted, will not be set down to my account, 
I trust, in the final reckoning. I have lost 
dinners and lunches innumerable, have 
acquired headaches and heartaches, have dis- 
appointed friends whom I loved, and lost 
many honest working hours by the failure of 
business men to keep their appointments. 
All reasonable people will make due allow- 
ance for unexpected delays, and unavoidable 
interruption, but an engagement can be can- 
celled by telegraph, as well as made; and 
apologies are better appreciated before the 
wrong done has passed the stage where ‘“‘ pa- 
tience ceases to be a virtue.”’ 

I know one man who should be canonized ; 
he has never failed to send a message or note 
to his wife whenever detained, even from 
dinner, for a short time ; in his business, he 
is equally particular and itis his proud boast 
that he never broke an engagement in his 
life. The thing to be deplored is that there 
is only one of him in his community. 

In money matters also, where men talk 
flippantly of woman’s want of business 
knowledge, men are the chief delinquents. 
From a record kept of broken pecuniary obli- 
gations for one year, nearly ninety per cent 
of the transgressors were men. In paying 
taxes, interest, and bills, women are, as a 


rule, prompt. It seems to be difficult for 
some business men to understand the need 
of prompt paymentstowomen. Ifyou doubt 
this, you need only serve a year on a protec- 
tive committee of some woman’s organiza- 
tion. Your average business man deals 
largely, he handles money in large sums, col- 
lects large amounts, and does not seem to 
realize the importance of small sums to 
women. The average woman has no special 
bank account, has no regular salary, and, if 
she be a wife, too often nota penny of her 
own, save the few she may earn by some work, 
sent outside of the home ; this sum, however 
small, is precious beyond speech ; with it, 
she can buy the book which Johnnie needs, or 
the box of colors to help a gifted child, or 
even something for her husband ; it is aston- 
ishing how few women spend the bulk of their 
earnings on themselves. If you have ever 
been called upon to look over the account 
books of women who have passed on to the 
final account, you must feel a great wave of 
tender pity for the unselfishness of women ; so 
much for others, so little for self. 

Let me tell you an ‘‘ ower true tale.’”’ A 
refined woman whose confidence is not be- 
trayed by mentioning her case, is an excellent 
translator, her work is chiefly done for large 
publishing houses and well done; yet this 
scholarly lady is often compelled to wait for 
months for the money she requires for her 
family needs. I have known her to borrow 
of her friends to purchase medicine for a sick 
child while several hundreds were due her. 
‘‘Why did she not rebel?’”’ She tried that, 
and was told that others would do the work 
and wait, if she would not. 

Take another case. A good woman who 
superintends the so-called ‘‘slop work ’’ sent 
out by a large and wealthy house is often 
compelled to advance sums to her workers 
because the firm keeps them waiting so long 
for the pittance which is their dependence. 
The woman having the work in charge must 
be responsible for every spool of cotton, skein 
of silk, and button; she must understand keep- 
ing accounts, must supervise all the work care- 
fully, and return it safely tothe employer for 
which he promises to pay her when the goods 
arereturned. Does he do this? Not always ; he 
givesa ‘‘ credit check,’’ and if he is very good- 
natured or she very pressing she may get 
something ‘‘on account ’’ while he keeps her 
money in his possession and has the interest 
thereon which should be hers. What does 
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such a man know of the sacred nature of a 
business promise? I have known women to 
make a journey of several miles in order to 
collect their own money, and then stand like 
culprits half afraid to ask for it. She should 
never be compelled to ask and no honorable 
man would give her an opportunity to do so. 

A witty author was asked not long since, 
if she received the royalty upon her popular 
books with regularity ; her response was: ‘‘I 
did once, when my publisher was a poor man ; 
now his business is enlarged, he has a coun- 
try house, lives at a fashionable hotel in win- 
ter gives entertainments, and authors must 
wait.’’ It would seem that even legal prom- 
ises are not binding. 

Let us look fora moment at another side of 
the picture and consider the evil of broken 
promises inthe home. You have been told 
to prepare for the painters or paperers on a 
certain day, and you rise early and work late 
todoso. Carpets are removed, curtains taken 
down, furniture stored, and discomfort reigns ; 
all for the sake of future good ; but no work- 
men appear, you wait and wonder, you send 
messengers and hope, but days grow into 
weeks, and still the disorder continues. The 
painter has broken his word to you, and be- 
fore that to some one else, and still before 
that to other customers, until he has made 
disturbance in many households, which he 
attempts to overcome by putting incompetent 
men at work who add to the confusion by 
carelessness. ' 

The man who brings the oats for your horse, 
delivers them, not when promised, but when 
he pleases ; the dressmaker who agreed to fur- 
nish your costume in time fora wedding on 
the 24th, sends it imperfectly done on the 
30th, while your friends are taking their bridal 
trip. The curtains which you desired in your 
guest chamber before guests came, reach you 
two weeks aftertheir departure. The woman 
who entreated you to give her some sewing 
to helpsupport her family keeps the garments 
until soiled and yellow, while you look in vain 
for them. 

All these things are trifles, but Young is 
tight, ‘‘trifles are life.’’ The world’s wheels 
creak and groan; progress is delayed, and 
happiness denied, while held in check by the 
chains of falsehood. The underlying princi- 
ple of good government and successful busi- 
ness is Honor; the great force which holds 
the multitudinous machinery of the world is 
Truth ; as Butler says: ‘‘ Truth is precious 
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and divine.’’ It is the basis of a nation’s 
honor and the glory of the individual. 

There is another kind of promise which is 
constantly broken by people too honorable to 
defraud in any other way,—the so-called 
well-bred people who neglect to transmit 
messages entrusted to them. A good mother 
once said: ‘‘Remember that a message 
given to you for another, is not your prop- 
erty ; and it is as dishonorable to withhold it 
as it would be to keep money given you foran- 
other.’’ Asick man, a wealthy bachelor whose 
right hand had been disabled by an accident, 
depended upon his valet for all communica- 
tion with his friends. Not caring to ask the 
valet to write a note to an old schoolmate 
and a benevolent lady, he entrusted a verbal 
message to a mutual friend. This friend 
forgot it day afterday. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘I shall see her to-morrow and 
ask her to call.’”’ Days passed and the inva- 
lid died suddenly ; among his effects, a note- 
book was found in which was written two 
days before the accident which made him 
helpless: ‘‘See Mrs.—— and ask her about 
leaving her two or three thousand dollars for 
the charities she is so earnestly engaged in.”’ 
The charities were never benefited by his 
generous desire. 

Not many years since a messenger was 
sent to inform a lady that a young woman 
desired to see her in a hotel in Boston. The 
messenger found the lady out, and neither 
left word or his card, merely said, ‘‘I will 
call again in the morning.’’ Morning came, 
and it was forgotten; when it occurred to 
him at last, the lady hastened to the hotel, 
to find the young woman numbered among 
the dead. What might have been, only the 
angels know; what remains, is a lifelong re- 
gret, that strangers heard the dying words of 
a dear friend. Had either of these messen- 
gers realized the solemnity and sacredness of 
amessage entrusted to their keeping, how 
much misery might have been avoided, and 
how muck comfort to the sick and the suffer- 
ing might have been given. Family estrange- 
ments, unnecessary bitterness, and serious 
misunderstandings have resulted again and 
again from withholding a simple sentence. 

Life is too short for evasions, quibbles, un- 
truthfulness, and neglect ; if we desire to get 
the best out of life, we must live the best our- 
selves. To every man and woman blessed 
with a liberal, or even a common school edu- 
cation there is given an added responsibility. 
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‘We must war against the corrupting influ- 


ences of a foreign population which increases 
rapidly, and brings with it vice and igno- 
rance ; we must place our children side by 
side with children who know nothing of pure 
home training, and children who have never 
had a home; we must meet falsehood with 
truth, and dishonesty with honor, and so 
train the youth of this broad land thata 
falsehood would be to them the vile thing it 
really is. At West Point the young cadet is 


taught that a falsehood is beneath the dignity 
of an officer and a gentleman ; in the wide 
world let us teach our young army of coming 
tulers, in small things, as in great, the 
mighty power of Truth. Alas for any people 
when Honor and Truth make way for Policy 
and Expediency. It was Ruskin who said, 
‘‘Teach your sons that their bravery is but a 
fool’s boast, and their deeds but a firebrand’s. 
tossing, unless they are indeed just men and 
perfect in the fear of God.” 


THE NEGRO WOMEN OF THE SOUTH. 
BY OLIVE RUTH JEFFERSON. 


\ ' J HILE ‘‘of the making of books 
there is no end,’’ and the litera- 
ture of the twenty-five years 
since the close of the great 
American Civil War relating to the ‘‘ peculiar 
situation ’’ of the South would furnish a spe- 
cial department of the National Library ; now 
and then a book appears which justifies all 
this spoiling of white paper, as the one grain 
of wheat on a threshing floor of chaff. Such 
a grain of wheat is a little book entitled ‘‘A 
Voice from the South by a Black Woman of 
the South.’’ The author is unknown to me, 
and only last week did her modest volume of 
three hundred pages come to my observation. 
But even a first perusal justifies the state- 
ment that, in my feeble judgment, it is worth 
a library of the literature—political, theo- 
logical, and scientific—that, for a genera- 
tion, like one of the huge grass islands in the 
rivers of the low country, has floated before 
the eyes of the reading public interested in 
the bottom question of southern civilization : 
the adjustment of the relations between the 
eight millions of the negro and the twelve 
millions of the white population of these six- 
teen states. 

This estimate is made with a full realization 
of a certain glaring defect which will prove 
a bar toits hearty reception, even by some 
of the most influential and courageous friends 
of the negro in all sections ; a defect it shares 
with a great deal of the public deliverance of 
the educated class of the colored folk. I 
refer to a habit of hasty generalization, es- 
pecially concerning the attitude and action 
of the most intelligent and devoted friends of 
this people. General Armstrong used to say 


that the negro is a natural radical of the 
European continental type, and has yet to 

learn the roundabout habit of judgment after 

a full survey of a subject and the art of put- 

ting his shoulder to the particular place 

where a vigorous hoist will tell in lifting the 

wheel out of the mire. The author of this 

admirable book cannot rid herself entirely of 
the tone of bitter scorn, contempt, hasty gen- 

eralization from an imperfect grasp of facts, 

and, especially, a slighting habit of criticis- 

ing the best-known white laborers in behalf 
of her race. 

She contends that the negro has been de- 
moralized and swung off the track of an as- 
sumed original ideal state of purity, honesty, 
and truthfulness, by his experience of three 
hundred years in the United States. That 
experience—the entire result of his contact 
with the American people, north and south— 
has certainly wrought out for him the most 
amazing uplift from barbarism toward a Chris- 
tian civilization in the record of mankind. 

She certainly does strange injustice to the 
educational public of the South, that has 
built up the free common school, in all its 
departments, for two millions of colored 
children, in a condition of great financial de- 
pression and already made it a broader sys- 
tem of public education than Great Britain 
has yet offered tothe English people. The 
conclusion that our friends across the water 
are farther along toward Christian courtesy 
in their social relations with ‘‘all orders 
and conditions’? than the American peo- 
ple from the experiences of an agreeable 
personal reception, is not borne out bya 
general overlook of the goings on of British 
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daily life. We find no hearty word of praise 
that the North and the Nation, since the war, 
have expended $50,000,000 in training the 
superior class of southern colored youth for 
the leadership, without which the school, the 
church, and skiiled industry would have been 
well-nigh impossible. Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son probably had no suspicion that his 
poem, ‘‘A Veaudoo Prophecy,’’ would be 
elaborately criticised as representative of the 
universal diabolism of the negro race; and 
Dr. Mayo will be equally surprised to see 
himself pilloried, by a skillful italicizing of 
two words, as the defamer of the personal 
chastity of the superior class of colored 
southern women. 

Such matters as these attract unfavorable 
notice because they represent a too frequent 
habit of our educated colored class of sharp, 
impolitic, and thoroughly unjust judgment of 
the motives and opinions of their best friends 
and most effective workers for their people. 
In the present instance these few pages read 
more like a habit of reckless and high-strung 
emotional misjudgment than an indication of 
a radical spirit of uncharitableness, 

Certainly, a writer so intelligent, philo- 
sophical, and thoroughly practical and 
Christian as Miss Cooper must realize that, 
if any great good is to come to the ignorant 
and almost helpless masses of her people, it 
can only come from the ‘‘ working together 
for good,’’ with mutual charity and wise for- 
bearance, of the better sort of representatives 
of both races. 

The present status of the negro in our 
American civilization, in the well-worn quo- 
tation of President Cleveland, is ‘‘a condition 
and not a theory.”’ As a matter of plain 
fact, no race since the dawn of history has, 
in so short a time, been lifted so far out of a 
pagan barbarism, with so little wear and tear 
to itself. Now, either this race is, by nature, 
so absolutely superior to all others that in 
three hundred years it has achieved this mar- 
velous advance by its own inherent virtues ; 
or the American people, into whose hands it 
was cast at the beginning, has in this, as in 
every case of dealing witha less favored peo- 
ple, shown its superior skill in the training 
for manhood and womanhood. With all its 
radical defects, to say nothing of its abuses, 
the old-time American system of dealing 
with the African savage was humanity itself 
compared with the terrible. discipline of 
“sword, pestilence, and famine,’’ whereby 
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every European people in its thousand year 
journey through the wilderness, has come in 
sight of its promised land, and, surely, never 
was sacrifice more complete and never was 
faith in the possibilities of humanity more 
absolute than in the dealing of the North 
with the negro through the memorable decade 
from 1860 to 1870. Surely the Republic has, 
somewhat repaid the negro for his long 
service in the. physical development of the 
country by such a bounteous bestowal of the 
opportunity of republican citizenship as 
never was given before since the creation of 
the world. 

But, below these superficial defects, this 
book is so altogether aside from and above 
the great mass of literature that has gathered 
around the ‘‘ negro problem’’ that we could 
heartily wish every Christian woman in 
America would “‘ read, ponder, and inwardly 
digest’’ its wise, eloquent, practical, and 
profoundly Christian pages. The author 
has touched the vital spot of the great con- 
troversy. Below all theories, creeds, and 
schemes, educational or political, she finds 
the heart of the matter in the Christian train- 
ing of the southern negro woman, through 
intelligent industry, domestic economics, and 
all the good common ways by which a peo- 
ple gets itself at last established as a power 
in the world on the corner stone of home. 
No competent observer of the southern situa- 
tion can come to any other conclusion than 
that here, in the fit training of two or three 
millions of young southern colored women 
within the next five and twenty years, inthe 
home, the church, the school—effective hab- 
its of industry, clean and practical fashions 
of daily life—more depends than on all other 
agencies at work for the genuine success of 
this region of our country. If it is true, as 
is so positively asserted, that great multi- 
tudes of these young colored girls are shut 
out from the schooling denied to their 
mothers and grandmothers, with little gain 
upon the weaknesses for which they were 
hardly responsible and with a positive loss of 
their habits of faithful industry, devotion, 
and fidelity which ‘covered a multitude of 
sins’’; then indeed our all-out-doors and am- 
bitious plans for the uplift of this side of 
America may well be revised. 

Here is just the point where this book, if 
widely read and thoroughly appreciated, will 
prove an inestimable blessing to those for 
whom it was written. Nowherein American 
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literature has the vital influence of woman as 
the maker of civilization been stated with 
more heartfelt eloquence, more effective han- 
dling of historic examples, more persistent 
sticking to the point, in a way better 
adapted to the needs of every class of readers 
than here. Nowhere have we found, in so 
, few pages, so much said to the point con- 
cerning ‘“‘The Race Question.’”” Nowhere is 
the miserable inadequacy of every system of 
religious unbelief to meet the emergencies of 
a people in the condition of the American 
negro more completely demonstrated. And 
through all is the unmistakable note of the 
literary capacity of the race felt in an inde- 
scribable tone and coloring and fullness of life 
which make the book as fascinating as im- 
pressive and informing. 

We rise from the reading of this book feel- 
ing that through it ‘‘a voice from the South”’ 
has been spoken to the American people. 
The most interesting question, the bottom 
question, of the southern situation to-day is 
the status of the four millions of negrowomen 
and female children in the sixteen southern 
states. For we have small confidence in the 
ability of the negro women in the North to 
furnish any very effectual aid in this great 
work. It is a positive blessing to every 
southern village and city that the most dan- 


gerous class of their women have been so 
largely attracted to the great metropolitan 
cities of the North, since the war. The class 
of educated girls, whose ambition for social 
recognition in general society outweighs 
their sense of responsibility to their own peo- 
ple ; and the larger crowd of young men who 
leave the South in search of a more agreeable 
life elsewhere, can perhaps be spared. 

What the northern people want to know 
is, the actual status of the masses of women 
of this race at home; how they are living ; 
what progress they are making in intelli- 
gence, the building of the home, a growing 
sense of the moralities in the church, and the 
habit of intelligent work and economy 
through which alone any permanent material 
prosperity can come, could these things be 
known and realized, even a little more accu- 
rately than to-day, the first step would be 
taken toward the concentration of the well- 
meant but too often misdirected efforts of 
the Christian people of the North to do their 
duty. And next to this, if we could find out 
what the best southern women of the white 
race are thinking, proposing, and trying to 
doin this, beyond all question most difficult 
position in which the women of any Chris- 
tian country to-day are placed, it would bea 
great gain. 


CHAUTAUQUA, A WOODLAND LAKE. 
BY ELIZABETH HAY FREY. 


SWEET and placid waters 
Hid the green woods among 
Where forest songsters mingle 
The wild notes of their song, 


How peaceful flows thy current, 
How calm thy days and blest 
When brightly beams the sunshine 
And the pure air breathes “rest ’’! 


But when the breezes scamper 
Across thy silvery sheen 

Chased by the threatening rain-cloud 
The sun and lake between, 


And fluttering wings bear songsters 
To shelters safe from harm, 

As tempests ’mong the trembling leaves 
Whistle their dread alarm, 


How deep is thy commotion ! 
With sobs thy voice is riven, 

In waves thy weak hands rising 
Against the frowning heaven 


Strike only what is nearest, 
A boat or flower or shore, 

Thy neighborhood distressing 
Until thy rage is o’er. 


Know’st not the storm, strength-lading 
Thy fountain streams, shall cease, 

And, rich by showers of blessings, 
Again thou may’st have peace? 
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BY FRED 


F hear a great deal, in joke or oth- 
vw erwise, about our mothers’ and 
grandmothers’ cooking, mainly 


extolling it above the cooking of 
the present day. Weare told that the ginger- 
bread, doughnuts, cookies, and corn cakes of 
ever so many years ago, before we were born, 
were far above what we eat to-day. In short, 
there are those who believe that the art of 
fine cooking died with a past generation. We 
are to believe that our foremothers reached 
the acme of the culinary art without the aid 
of any of those modern inventions which we 
consider indispensable. 

It is interesting to look back upon some of 
the dishes which were common on New Eng- 
land tables two hundred and fifty years ago. 
They had the advantage of us in the quantity 
of game which was so easily to be procured. 
In other respects there is no comparison. 

We think and speak of New England as a 
very barren and sterile soil, for natural ad- 
vantages not to be compared with most other 
sections of the country. The early explorers 
and settlers in New England united in extel- 
ling its many virtues, contrasting its climate 
with that of Virginia, greatly to the detriment 
of the latter. The air of New England had to 
them an almost miraculous power of healing. 
We are gravely told: 

‘‘No man living there was ever knowne to be 
troubled with a cold or cough, but many men 
comming sick out of Virginea to New Canaan 
have instantly recovered with the helpe of the 
purity of that aire.”’ 


The Rev. Mr. Higgeson, in 1630, wrote 
home to England: 

“Here isan extraordinary clear and dry air 
that is of a most healing nature to all such as are 
of a cold, melancholy, phlegmatic, rheumatic, 
temper of body. My friends that knew me can 
well tell how very sickly I have been and con- 
tinually in physic. But since I came hither on 
this voyage, I thank God I have had perfect 
health and freed from pain and vomiting, having 
a stomach to digest the hardest and coarsest 
fare, who before could not eat finest meat.’’ 

Wood writes, 

‘In public assemblies it is strange to hear a 


man sneeze or cough as ordinarily they doe in 
England.” 
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It seems strange to-day to read this state- 
ment : 

‘‘Those who were always weak and sickly at 
home have become strong and healthy there, 
perhaps by the drynesse of the ayre, and con- 
stant temper of it, which seldome varies suddenly 
rom coald to heate, as it doth with us.” 


The bearing which these accounts of the 
healthfulness of the country have upon the 
subject of cooking is apparent when we re- 
member that healthy men are good eaters. 
We have some records in this direction, left 
by Morton. He writes : 

‘*No man ever surfeited himselfe either by 
eating or drinking.” 

And in another place, speaking of wild geese, 
he writes, 

‘‘The purity of the aire is such that the big- 
gest is accompted but an indifferent meal fora 
couple of men. It was a noted custome at my 
house to have every man’s Duck upon atrencher.”’ 


Men with such appetites as these quota- 
tions indicate are not dainty about their food. 
They would consider many dishes excellent 
which would not tempt our appetites. If we 
accept without question these statements of 
the early New England settlers we must inev- 
itably accept either the doctrine of a change 
in the New England climate, which many as- 
sert is true, or the belief in the degeneracy 
(physical, at any rate) of the successors of the 
Pilgrims. 

Respecting the first alternative, it seems 
that a change of climate has long been a dis- 
puted subject. As long ago as 1634 Wood 
wrote that the seasons were altering, ‘‘the 
rain coming more often but more moderately, 
with less thunder and lightning and wind.”’ 

But weare helped out of our dilemma very 
readily by Christopher Levett, who wrote as 
follows in 1628, saying that though he had 
never been ‘‘ at the Mesachusett, which is 
counted the paradise of New England, nor at 
Cape Anne,’’ he fears ‘‘there hath been too 
fair a gloss set on these places.’’ Being very 
anxious for new recruits for their feeble col- 
onies the settlers sent back rather exaggerated 
accounts of the beauties and healthfulness of 
the country, and forgot to write about its dif- 
ficulties and privations. 
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Governor Thomas Dudley, whocame with 
a large company in 1630, wrote back to the 
Countess of Lincoln that they found the col- 
ony—established two years before—‘‘ in a sad 
and unexpected condition, above eighty of 
them being dead the winter beforeand many 
of those alive, weak and sick ; all the cornand 
bread amongst them all hardly sufficient to 
feed them a fortnight.’”” And yet this pitiful 
colony had sent back glowing reports, for 
Gov. Dudley writes that ‘‘ by their too large 
commendations of the country and the com- 
modities thereof these invited us strongly 
to go.”’ 

Most of these companies sent out were un- 
fortunate in arriving quite late in the season, 
so that they could not harvest a crop the first 
year. The provision which they carried with 
them was insufficient to keep them overa 
winter, and it was fortunate for the settlers 
that they found such abundance of fish and 
game awaiting them, as they were forced to 
depend largely upon the natural resources of 
the country. Happily they found tlie In- 
dians not altogether ignorant of the arts of 


- husbandry, for they, or more correctly speak- 


ing, their wives raised maize, or Indian corn, 
in quite considerable quantities. Of this the 
newcomers quickly made use, and it soon 
took a prominent place in their food list, a 
place which it has toa great extent retained 
tillnow. The Indiansalsocultivated squashes, 
which were an equally welcome addition to the 
English bills of fare, and, ever since, pump- 
kins have been associated with New England 
cooking. 

The principal dependence of the colonists 
for food was, however, upon the fish which 
abounded in the sea and in every river; and 
upon the game, both beast and fowl, with 
which the woods were stocked. They found, 
moreover, a good variety of the smaller fruits, 
as cherries, plums, currants, grapes, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, cranberries, etc., most of which they 
thought better than the English fruits. 

There is a universal agreement among the 
early writers respecting the great quantities 
of ‘‘vines,”” meaning thereby grape vines. 
We are told that the Indians burned the 
ground over each year to clear away the vines 
and underbrush, which else would so choke 
up the woods that travel would be impossible. 
Of cherries Wood writes in the ‘“‘ New Eng- 
land Prospect ”’ : 

‘They are nothing neare so good if they be 


not very ripe; they so furre the mouth that the 
tongue will cleave to the roof and the throat 
wax horse with swallowing.” 


He adds that, 


“The plummes of the country be better fer 
plummes than the cherries be fer cherries.” 


The housekeepers were not slow to avail 
themselves of this abundance of native fruit, 
for Josselyn in the ‘“‘Two Voyages’’ writes : 

“The Quinces, Cherries, Damsons, set the 
Dames a work. Marmalad and preserved Dam- 
sons is to be met with in every house.’’ 


The colonists brought with them and 
planted some of their English fruits, and as 
early as 1638 Mr. Samuel Maverick had an 
apple orchard on his plantation on Noddles’ 
Island, now called East Boston. The Indians 
dried bilberries (blue- or huckleberries) in the 
sun, and sold them by the bushel to the Eng- 
lish, who used them instead of currants, put- 
ting them into ‘‘puddens, both boyled and 
baked.’’ 

‘* A most excellent summer dish’’ in those 
days was said to have been composed ‘“‘ of bil- 
berries, put into a bason with milk and sweet- 
ened a little more with sugar and spice, or, 
for cold stomachs, with sack.’’ 

The Indian corn, as we have said, soon be- 
came a staple article of food. Josselyn writes : 


“The English make a kind of lob-lolly of it 
to eat with milk, which they callsampe. They 
beat it [maize] in a morter and sift the flower 
[flour] out of it. The remainder they call hom- 
miney, which they put into a pot of two or three 
gallons with water and boy] it upon a gentle fire 
till it be like a hasty pudden. They put of this 
into milk and soeatit. Their bread also they 
make of the hommiiney so boiled and mix their 
flower with it, cast it into a deep bason in which 
they form the loaf, and then turn it out upon the 
peel* and presently put it into the oven before it 
spreads abroad. The flower makes excellent 
puddens.”’ 


Naked oats, dried in the oven and beaten in 
a mortar, were used in place of oatmeal. One 
receipt for cooking them is thus given hy 
Josselyn : 

‘‘ When the milk is ready to boil they put into 
a pottle of milk about ten or twelve spoonfuls of 
this meal, so boil it leasurly, stirring of it lest it 
burn. When it is almost boiled enough they 
hang the kettle up higher, and let it stew only, 
in short time it will thicken like acustard. They 





* A wooden shovel used with a deep oven. 
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season it with a little sugar and spice and so 
serve it to the Table in deep Basons, and it is al- 
together as good as a white-pot. It exceedingly 
nourrisheth and strengthens people weakened 
with long Sickness.” 


One of the native products which found 
speedy favor in the eyes of the settlers was 
the pumpkin, or as it was then written the 
pompion. Speaking of squashes, Josselyn 
Says: 

‘More truly squontersquashes, some of them 
are green, some yellow, some longish like a 
gourd, others round like an apple, all of them 
pleasant food, boyled and buttered, and seasoned 
with spice. But the yellow squash called an ap- 
ple squash, and about the bigness of a pome- 
water, is the best kind.” 


How the pumpkin has grown since those 
days! Now wethink nothing of one weigh- 
ing one or two hundred pounds, while our an- 
cestors were pleased with them of the size of 
anapple. These soon became a staple article 
of food, so much so that Josselyn, writing in 
1672, calls the following the ‘‘ Ancient New 
England Standing Dish,’’ denoting a very 
early date for its adoption : 

“The housewives’ plan is to slice them when 
ripe and cut them into dice and so filla pot with 
them of two or three gallons, and stewthem upon 
a gentle fire a whole day, and as they sink they 
fill again with fresh pompions, not putting any 
liquor to them, and when it is stewed enough it 
will look like baked apple. This they dish, put- 
ting butterto it and a little vinegar (with some 
spice, as ginger, etc.), which makes it tart like 
an apple, and so serve it to be eaten with fish or 
flesh.” 


The author of ‘‘ Wonder Working Provi- 
dence,’’ in 1652, says: 

“Tet no man make ajest at Pumpkins, for 
with this fruit the Lord was pleased to feed his 
people to their good content, till Corne and 
Cattell were increased.” 

The wild beasts were much used for food. 
Bears, we read, ‘‘are very fat in the fall ofthe 
leaf, at which time they are excellent veni- 
son.”” They were very numerous about the 
plantations, but did little damage, subsisting 
mainly upon fruits and berries. Wolves 
‘were a source of continual trouble to the set- 
tlers, killing their hogs, goats, and red 
calves, which latter they are said to have 
taken for deer, so that a red calf was cheaper 
than one of any othercolor. As far as I can 


discover, the English never attempted to re- 
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venge themselves upon the wolves by eating 
them, though they ate wildcats, ‘‘ accounting 
them very good meat,’’ and Josselyn pro- 
nounces wildcat meat, roasted, ‘‘as good as 
lamb, and as white.’’ 

The great abundance of deer helped to alle- 
viate the hunger of the settlers, even moose 
meat being a not uncommon dish upon their 
tables. Moose flesh was esteemed a great 
delicacy. 

“It is not dry like deer’s flesh[ writes Josselyn], 
but moist and lushious, somewhat like horse 
flesh (as they judge that have tasted of both). 
The flesh of their fawns is an incomparabledish. 
The tongue of a grown moose, dried in the 
smoak after the Indian manner, is a dish for a 
Sagamore.”’ 

The same writer also informs us that at 
that time young spaniel puppies were con- 
sidered great table delicacies in England and 
France. Raccoons were said to be ‘‘ good 
food roasted,’’ and ‘‘as good as lamb.”’ 
Beavers’ tails boiled made another favorite 
dish, ‘‘exceeding good meat, being all fat and 
as sweet as marrow.’’ The great source of 
animal food was, however, the extraordinary 
abundance of game birds. Several early 
writers speak of flocks of wild pigeons during 
the spring and fall migration, so vast that 
the sun was darkened, and the flock occupied 
several hours in passing, neither shouting 
nor shooting swerving them from their 
course. Other fowl were in similar abun- 
dance, though not all to the same extent. It 
naturally follows that prices of wild fowl 
were low. In the ‘‘ New England Prospect ’’ 
Wood gives, for the benefit of his English 
readers, some of the prevailing prices in New 
England, from which we take the following : 
Cock turkeys 4 shillings each, which, Wood 
writes, ‘‘they are well worth, for they may 
weigh 40 pound.’’ Modern New Englanders, 
especially toward the latter part of Novem- 
ber, would welcome ten pounds of turkey for 
ashilling. Partridges, 4 pence; cranes, 2 
shillings; swans, 6 shillings; brant, white, 
and gray geese, 6,8, and 18 pence each re- 
spectively ; ducks, 6 pence, and teal, 3 pence 
each. Whatever may have been the deficien- 
cies of their bills of fare in some directions, 
the colonists had no lack in this respect. 

Even with the variety of game just men- 
tioned we find that the English made at least 
occasional use for food of the eagle and the 


great gray owl. 
What cattle the settlers had they brought 
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with them at great trouble and expense from 
England, but the climate and the great rich- 
ness of pasture lands seemed particularly 
favorable for their increase, and in 1654 there 
were estimated to be in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony 12,000 cattle and 3,000 sheep. 

Wood, replying to English assertions that 
the new country was poor, wrote : 

“That place is not miserably poor where foure 
egges may be had for a penny, and a quart of 
new milke at the same rate; where Butter is 
sixe pencea pound, and Cheshire Cheese at five 
pence.” 

The great dependence of the settlers for 
food was, however, upon fish, with great 
quantities of which both the salt and fresh 
waters abounded. All of the earlier planta- 
tions were founded beside the sea or some 
large river, both for convenience of access 
and to take advantage of the abundance of 
fish, which was thus brought within the 
reach of ail at little or no expense. Wood 
wrote home: 

“T set not downe the price of fish there be- 
cause it is so cheape that one may have as much 
for two pence as would give him an angell in 
England,” 


meaning thereby not a celestial being, but a 
coin of about ten shillings’ value. 

The fish most highly esteemed was the salt 
water or striped bass. These were sometimes 
taken three or four feet in length. ‘‘ Though 
men are soon wearied with other fish, yet are 
they never with Basse,’’ Wood writes in an- 
other place. Halibut, one of our most highly 
prized food fishes, was unappreciated by the 
early settlers. They ate only the head and 
fins, which we discard. 

Lobsters were very large and fine, several 
writers reporting having seen them up to 
twenty-five pounds in weight. The Rev. Mr. 
Higgeson, in 1630, wrote : 

“For my own part, I was soon cloyed with 
them, they were so great and fat and luscious. 
The least boy in the plantation may both catch 
and eat what he will of them.” 


The Indians were very fond of them, as 
were also the bears. One writer states that 
the latter were ‘‘ very tyrants at a lobster.”’ 

The oysters were correspondingly large 
and plentiful, and greatly surprised those ac- 
customed to the small English species. 

‘The Oisters be great ones [writes Wood], in 
form of a shoo horn, some bee a foote long. 
This fish without the shell is so big that it must 





admit of a division before you can well get it 
into your mouth.” 


Clams were in similar abundance, but were 
thought of little worth, though greatly prized 
by the Indians, and Wood writes that if they 
were in England these shellfish would be 
‘‘more esteemed of the poorer sorts.” The 
colonists were accustomed to drive their hogs 
to the shore at low water to root out and eat 
the clams, of which they were very fond, and 
the hogs soon formed the habit of going to 
the beach of their own accord, at every ebb 
tide, to feast upon clams. 


“There bee clammes as big as a penny white 
loafe which are great dainties amongst the na- 
tives, and would bee in good esteeme amongst 
the English were it not for better fish.” 


This doubtless refers to the quahog. 

One of the most abundant fishes was the 
alewife, which ascended the rivers each 
spring in prodigious numbers to spawn. 
These were, however, but little used for food, 
but were caught and applied as fertilizer for 
corn, being put around the roots in each hill. 
The possession of an alewife river was con- 
sidered almost indispensable to the welf- 
being of a plantation, and for the lack of this 
great ‘‘convenience’’ Dorchester and Salem 
are commiserated in the ‘‘New England 
Prospect.’’ 

Salmon and sturgeon were very plenty in 
the rivers to the eastward, in what is nowthe 
state of Maine, but were little used for food, 
although the latter were said to have far sur- 
passed the sturgeon of England, which was 
there considered the king of fishes. Cod fish- 
ing was the earliest New England industry, 
and the New England fish were said to be 
much superior tothe northern Newfoundland 
cod. 

Mackerel were in great plenty and were re- 
ported to greatly excel thoseof England, 
where the mackerel was considered a lean 
fish, while in New England it was large and 
fat. The bass are reported to have driven 
them on the beach in such quantities that 
hogsheads full of them were gathered up on 
the shore. 

Eels were considered a great delicacy. 
Josselyn says : 

“I never eat better Eals in no part of the 
world that I have been in than are here. They 
that have no mind or leasure to take them may 
buy of an Indian half a dozen silver bellied Eals 
as big as those we usually give 8 pence or 12 
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pence apiece for at Iondon, for 3 pence or a 
groat. There are several wayes of cooking 
them, some love them roasted, others baked, 
and many will have them boyled; but they 
please my palate best when they are boyled.”’ 

After giving one receipt for cooking them 
he adds : 

“I fancy my way better, which is this: after 
the Eals are fley’d and washed I fill their bellies 
with Nutmeg grated, and Cloves a little bruised 
and sow them up witha needle and thread, 
then I stick a clove here and there in their 
sides, about an inch asunder, making holes for 
them with a bodkin; this done I wind them up 
ina wreath and put them into a kettle with 
half water and half white wine vinegar, so much 
as will rise foure fingers above the Eals; in 
midst of the EalsI put the bottom of a penny 
white loaf and a fagot of these herbs following : 
Parsley, one handful; alittle sweet Marjoram, 
Peniroyal, and Savory ; a branch of Rosemary. 
Bind them up with a thred, and when they are 
boyled enough take out the Eals and pull out 
the threads that their bellies were sowed up 
with, turn out the nutmeg and cloves, put the 
Eals in adish with butter and vinegar upon a 
chafing dish with coals to keep warm, then put 
into the broth 3 or 4 spoonfuls of good Ale yeast, 
with the juice of half a lemon, but before you 
putin your yeast beat it in a porringer with 


SOURCES OF LITERARY 


BY GEORGIA 


NY train of thought that encourages 

A undue investigation into other peo- 

ple’s business may not be overprofit- 

able, but human curiosity cannot re- 

press its desire for research into the probable 

sources of inspiration from which our suc- 
cessful brain workers draw. 

In a general way it is safe to assume that 
most pen workers write primarily from the 
instinct of self-preservation, since they must 
live, and few out of the many are born to lux- 
ury. But this fact merely furnishes the ne- 
cessity for action, and does not determine the 
nature of the work that is to bedone. Per- 
functory work is not inspired and is seldom 
inspiring. The best springs lie deeper and 
are fed from more subtile sources ; and of their 
nature the nonwriting world is ever curious 
to know. 

Writing that is done solely with an eye to 
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some of the broth, pour it into a deep dish and 
garnish it with the other half of the lemmon, 
and so serve them up to the Table in two 
dishes.”’ 

The above receipt is sufficiently explicit for 
any who may desire to try some old style eel 
cooking. On the whole after investigating 
this early cooking it does not seem at all su- 
perior to what we enjoy. Most of us would 
regret giving up white bread for Indian 
cakes, and dispensing with those lighter 
dishes which were altogether unknown to 
them. This early simplicity did not, of 
course, last long. Wheat bread soon came 
into use, without displacing the corn bread 
which had proved so useful. The author of 
the ‘‘Wonder-Working Providence,’’ who 
wrote in 1654, claimed that New England 
had gone above old England in many re- 
spects. Beef, pork, and mutton were found 
on most tables ; and the people had apples, 
pears, and quince tarts in place of their 
former pumpkin pies. 

‘Poultry they have plenty and great variety, 
and in their feasts have not forgotten the Eng- 
lish fashion of stirring up their appetite with 
variety of cooking their food.”’ 

Twenty years before their appetites did not 
need stirring. 


INSPIRATION. 


ALLEN PECK. 


fame must lack the vital touch. It may be 
‘‘smart’’ and glittering and valuable in a 
way. Theimpulse to make a name for one- 
self and todo work that will be worthy to 
preserve that name unforgotten through the 
ages may even inspire a certain sort of gran- 
deur, but if self-glory alone feeds the springs 
of the nature the highest possible results can- 
not be attained. 

Natures there may be that give their best 
spontaneously, as the olean harp responds. 
to the play of the passing breeze. They are 
attuned to life and it needs no special agency 
to draw from them that which they are formed 
todo. Let them be placed in any surround- 
ings, under any influences, and their unique 
personalities would triumph over circum- 
stances ; genius would assert itself in its own 
irrepressible way, and will or nil the world 
could not escape their message. Can any 
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one imagine Dickens repressed by adverse 
surroundings, and so leaving unspun all those 
glittering, delightful webs of fancy? Could 
his teeming brain have contained the off- 
spring that clamored for a hearing and a fair 
showin the world? Could Burns have kept 
his blithe muse silent while he went his way 
among the ‘‘unco’ gude,’’ and the woods 
and braes, the Willies, Tams, and Megs of 
the Highland glens? 

Coming nearer home could Walt Whitman, 
under any circumstances and by any possi- 
bility, have repressed his noble ‘‘ barbaric 
yawp”’ ? and how would it have been, let life 
run as it might, with our inimitable Edward 
Everett Hale? 

These irrepressible geniuses are not the 
rule. Shakespeares and Dickenses and Whit- 
mans and Hales are not abundant. Most 
writers are conscious of power, but need some 
medium to connect brain and hand, some 
vital force to play upon the spiritual or men- 
tal mechanism to bring all into harmonious 
action. 

Here and there a writer is inspired by a 
great informing purpose. It is easy to be- 
lieve that the poet Whittier could never have 
-come into the full mastery of his powers had 
his soul not thrilled to the clarion call of 
freedom. The same mighty throb propelled 
the pen of Harriet Beecher Stowe when she 
wrote her epoch-making story. For all that 
we can say tothe contrary the motive that 
impelled the writing of ‘‘Robert Elsmere”’ 
may have been equally sincere and irresist- 
ible. Bunyan is by no means the only mis- 
called profane writer who has taken up the 
pen becausea mighty spiritual influence took 
possession of the being, and he heard a voice 
from heaven saying, ‘‘ Write!’ 

A conscientious wish to present truth to 
the world is probably sufficient to set in mo- 
tion the brain forces of the scientist and some- 
times of the historian. They lend themselves 
to the world’s work, each willing to be one 
little cog upon which the wheel of human 
progress makes an onward turn. 

With certain great poets, notably Milton, a 
conception so grand and overmastering as to 
possess the being and make its expression 
imperative, may account for sucha master- 
piece as ‘‘Paradise Lost.’’ Another poetic 
masterpiece, artistic and wholly admirable, 
may lack this compelling force; witness 
‘In Memoriam ”’ ; it is easy to believe that 
that superb work was wrought out without 
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the geyser force. The ability to doit con- 
sciously existed and the inclination, and 
kindly fortune and circumstances favored the 
cultivation of the natural bent. The first 
poignancy of grief had given way to an abid- 
ing sense of desolation and a fine leisurely 
regret. The verse results from a quiet intro- 
spection, now and then striking a current of 
uplifting inspiration and soul questioning but 
the course was guided always by the careful 
artist hand. Asa result the world has an im- 
mortal tribute to friendship, a record of the 
struggle, oris it a highbred effort, of the finite 
to know and trust the Infinite? 

A large class of writers use the literary 
gift as an elegant recreation. Lacking the 
necessity for writing, as well as the over- 
mastering impulse to write, they pursue, or 
rather dally with literature in a dilettante 
fashion, turning out now and then an ele- 
gant and highly polished piece of work that 
finds honorable place in some appreciative 
periodical. Some vital motive power is lack- 
ing in these writers who could, were the 
right chord played upon, furnish admirable 
work without the long periods of mental un- 
productiveness. 

Next toa breath of inspiration perhaps a 
touch from the goad of necessity is most 
potent in setting at work the mental forces, 
and such a stimulus is by no means incom- 
patible with excellent results. Such a goad 
might even give to work, in whatever line it 
might be wrought out, a needful touch of 
earnestness, and having necessity laid upon 
him the writer might delight to do with his 
might what his hand and head were forced 
todo. Therecan be no doubt that many an 
able but halting pen would do nobie work, 
worthy to endure, were the hand of its holder 
to feel the sharp pinch of necessity. 

The great class of pen workers who pursue 
literature as a trade is capable of so many 
subdivisions that it can hardly be general- 
ized, but a trade followed merely as such is 
likely to bear the traces of the Hard-Scrabble 
Court in which it is wrought out. Depart- 
ments of literature (?) exist where the color- 
less commercial style of writing passes 
current and exactly suits requirements. 

Of the evil pens, inspired by what might 
politely be termed perversity, the least said 
the better. The powers of evil have their 
emissaries as well as the powers of good, and 
they pay enticing wages. The writer who 
does their will has to live and learn that these 
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handsome checks are all drawn on a spurious 
bank. 

One other class of writers, not so easily 
understood, comprises those sensitive na- 
tures that refuse to give up their riches save 
at the touch of one inspiring hand. The 
treasures may be unique and abounding, and 
yet no hint of them escapes until that other 
nature appears that is fitted by heaven to be 
the inspiring force to that soul. History 
tells of the beautiful faith held by Cadijah, 
wife of Mahomet, in the immortal genius of 
her lord. ‘‘She believed in me,’’ said the 
prophet, ‘‘when men despised me.” And 
because she believed that he might be great, 
greatness swayed him. The case of George 
Eliot and George Henry Lewes is trite as an 
illustration of the inspiring power of one 
soul upon another. But for hisinfluence and 
inspiration that splendid intellect would in all 
probability have failed to make its immortal 
mark, Only when he said, ‘‘ You can!’’ did 
she say, ‘‘I will!” 

Many a writer fritters away the passing 
years in inconsequential effort though feeling 
within himself or herself the ability to do 
worthy and sustained work. The nature has 
need to be in turn sustained by the love and 
the great faith of one who would survey all 
that mental wealth and say, ‘‘ Let there be a 
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firmament in the midst of the waters to di- 
vide the waters from the waters.”’ 

Without that influence, which to many is 
denied, the great work is never done, nor can 
be done. Unfortunate as this constitutional 
failing is it is genuine and inescapable. 
Without daily refreshment from the springs 
of affection these sensitive plants cannot un- 
fold. The heart will not feed upon itself and 
has no affinity for miscellaneous praise. 
William Watson well sings : 


‘* Bitter the task, year by inglorious year, 
If suitor at the world’s reluctant ear. 
One cannot sing forever, like a bird, 
For sole delight of singing! Him his mate 
Suffices, listening with a heart elate ; 
Nor more his joy if all the rapt heavens 
heard.’’ 


It is not so important that we know what 
inspires the successful writer as that we di- 
vine what impedes the nonsuccessful, who by 
every sign should be able to command 
genius, yet fails of signal achievement. 

Having found the lack in some sensitive 
soul, one personally unable to voice a mes- 
sage to the world might do a grand service to 
humanity by furnishing the encouragement 
and stimulus that would serve as vital in- 
spiration to another. 


OF POETRY. 


HAWTHORNE. 


S he soul within the body caged, grows tame, 
As cage-birds will, when kindly used, poor things ! 

But yet, sometimes, a thought of freedom stings,— 

A hint, a memory, thrilling like a flame; 

With pain, with ecstasy, with noble shame, 
The soul grows conscious of her unused wings, 
That stir, at times, with vague imaginings 

Of freedom and the grand skies whence she came. 


Then all the pathos of her long-lost powers 
And all the piteous longing to be free, 
Dim, wordless memories of happier hours, 
Joy half divine, and dreams of bliss to be 
Sweep o’er her like a mighty wind that moans 


Through some eolian harp of purest tones. 
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EDITOR’S 


THE QUEENS OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


THE Woman’s Building was nearer com- 
pletion in all respects at the opening of the 
Columbian Exposition than any other build- 
ing on the grounds. While the scaffolding 
could not yet all be taken down from some of 
the constructions, Mrs. Palmer, the president 
of the Board of Lady Managers, drove the 
famous ‘last nail’’ to its appointed place in 
this one. Surely man would be excusablein 
this case in giving utterance anew to the old 
laughing complaint that toil he never so la- 
boriously toward the successful issue of some 
difficult matter he is sure to find at the goal 
ahead of him awoman. However he would 
now have to drop the customary silly adden- 
dum about her not knowing how she reached 
the position. In this most practical work 
the American women have justly earned, as 
an appreciative recognition, the tributes 
which in mere flattery were formerly be- 
stowed upon them as members of a vaguely 
defined intuitive domain. 

As aresponse made after four centuries to 
Queen Isabella’s daring venture in sending 
from Spain an unknown man on an expedi- 
tion to problematic lands, the queenly Board 
of Lady Managers in this stately palace of 
their own rearing, bid the distinguished de- 
scendants of the great discoverer and the 
present representatives of Spanish royalty a 
special welcome to America. 

In this great enterprise of the World’s Fair 
women stand well tothe front in all of the 
work. There is no department in which the 
results of their handiwork are not seen. It 
is claimed that about half the exhibits are 
managed or furnished by them. They fill a 
large percentage of all the clerkships and 
represent nearly all callings. 

In architecture their building compares fa- 
vorably with any other on the spacious 
grounds, Built in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, it stands in its simple and deli- 
cate beauty a high honor to its designer, Miss 
Sophia G. Hayden of Boston. The orna- 


mentation is particularly happy. The chief 
groups of sculpture symbolizing womanly 
virtues, were designed by Miss Rideout of 
San Francisco. 


The interior decoration su- 
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pervised by Mrs. Candace Wheeler is in per- 
fect keeping with the exterior plan, thus 
making the whole work pleasingly system- 
atic, dignified, and effective. It is a substan- 
tial realization of a beautiful vision in which 
originality of conception is a distinguishing 
feature. Its constructors having no prece- 
dents to follow gavethemselves up totheirown 
sweet fancies and have realized their ideals. 

Remaining faithful to their interests of 
home-making, which all extremes of ‘‘ devel- 
opment’? prove powerless to eradicate, not- 
withstanding the assumed fears to the con- 
trary, everything about the edifice has been 
rendered as inviting, in a sense as domestic, 
as possible. Spacious parlors fitted up with 
all that is attractive and useful invite visit- 
ors to remain awhile and forget all care and 
weariness. To the same instincts are due 
the placing of comfortable seats in all availa- 
ble parts of the grounds and buildings. The 
large and well-filled library presents a cosy 
appearance. So far as possible its collection 
of books and manuscripts shows what women 
have done in literature in all times and all 
lands. The exquisite carving of the book- 
cases, the handsome wall decorations typical 
of the arts, science, and literature are all the 
results of woman’s thought and labor. 

The exhibits to be displayed in the Gallery 
of Honor—the great central hall running 
through the building—and in the rooms 
opening from it, form an epitome of woman’s 
work in the whole world. Banded together 
in furthering this enterprise, representatives 
from all foreign nations have toiled, collect- 
ing and shipping and putting in place their 
choicest possessions ; while at home the na- 
tive Indian women have also taken their part 
in making gorgeous hangings and other 
specimens of their characteristic ornamental 
work. Every state is represented in appro- 
priate manner either by the handiwork of its 
women or by some typical production sent 
by them. From the vestibule wainscoted 
with Tennessee marble to the various rooms 
embellished with the natural wood of differ- 
ent states, from decorated doorway to the 
graceful caryatids supporting the roof, all 
bears testimony to feminine skill. 

First in the list of congresses to be held 
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during the summer was that of representative 
women. From all lands and all callings they 
gathered for helpful discussion and for the pro- 
motion of the labor ofeach. Then follow in 
regular succession the various congresses in 
which women share with men in all the sub- 
jects introduced—those of journalism, medi- 
cine, business, art, science, literature, educa- 
tion, and religion. Thus side by side, each 
supplementing the other, the two halves of 
the human race enter now on equal footing 
into possession of these vast domains which 
pertain alike to both. 

The Columbian Exposition is a golden 
prophecy of woman’s future. By the ap- 
pointment of the Board of Lady Managers 
with full control to labor as seemed to them 
best, the government of the United States 
gave its first seal to woman’s unrestricted 
labor. Does not this portend the speedy re- 
moval of all the shackles which have hitherto 
hampered her endeavors? The platform of 
the Woman’s Building on that opening day, 
with the representatives from many foreign 
lands and the hundred members of the home 
Board gathered from the different states and 
territories, typified the closer union in which 
henceforth all leaders will join in the further- 
ance of every good cause. The ringing 
words spoken there in behalf of fair play for 
all classes will go echoing round the world 
until they awaken resolutions strong enough 
to secure the demand. As the crowning 
touch of all, the whole of woman’s part in the 
great World’s Fair was dedicated to an ele- 
vated womanhood. 


AMERICAN LEVITY. 


THERE may be some difficulty in making a 
sharp dividing line between levity and humor, 
as would be necessary were a history of 
American humor to be written, yet the dis- 
tinction is not so obscure that one does not 
feel it at almost every phrase-end while read- 
ing American books and journals. Weare 
‘‘in for fun,’ as the saying is, and nothing 
is too sacred to be laughed at when we needa 
joke. Indeed we have come, it appears, to 
the point of thinking that what cannot bear 
the strain of a merciless caricature’ is hardly 
worth our keeping. 

Doubtless good humor is an excellent ele- 
ment in the proper conduct of life, a tonic and 
alterative of great value when the need is 
upon us; but the best of medicine is not a 
safediet ;overdoses are an abuse to be avoided. . 
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Humor is a hobby which when too constantly 
ridden grows refractory and is apt to fall into 
a mechanical mood through which its am- 
bling bears little resemblance to the genuine 
hearty pace of genial philosophical kindli- 
ness and sympathy so necessary if offense is 
to be evaded. 

The extreme of levity has been reached 
in our journalism; even in books, espe- 
cially fiction books, the strain after what 
is thought to be amusing keeps sentences, 
paragraphs, and pages constantly wriggling 
and grimacing, so to speak, with a view 
to extorting a smile or a laugh. The lec- 
turer, the statesman, the preacher, even the 
scientist in his essay, must not dare neglect 
to drop now and again into some sort of 
humorous artifice if he would not hazard his 
standing as a man worth hearing. ‘‘Let us 
have lightness of touch,” is the cry of the 
critics, and something to laugh at is what the 
crowd demands. 

Certainly pleasure is what we all desire, 
and if a chuckle or a guffaw is our highest ex- 
pression of pleasure, then are the humorous 
mountebanks of the pen and the platform the 
great geniuses of our age. Pleasure, how- 
ever, is not restricted to mere jocundity or to 
mere laugh-making ; some of us do not care 
a great deal forthe smack of levity which 
takes all of the seriousness out of life; and 
moreover seriousness is by no means neces- 
sarily oversolemn. Between theairy mocker 
and the sturdy philistine there is a safe seat 
for one who really desires the best. 

The Greek poets, those princes of heathen 
art, knew the difference between aimless lev- 
ity and true joyousness. In their song they 
expressed lightness of spirit which was yet a 
deep-reaching, elemental philosophy of life. 
With us it is different; we mock at every- 
thing in a heartless chase after humorous ef- 
fect ; and we find delight in stark grotesqu- 
erie of caricature, even when the subject is 
most sacred. 

A great deal has been made of dialect 
work, so-called, in which the chief point of 
attraction is a distortion of language to suit 
the whims of the writer’s fancy or to add 
rudeness to vulgarity. In the long run the 
goal to be rounded is what we call ‘‘ fun” at 
the expense of all that the higher aspirations 
might lead to. And when all is said for this 
excess of humor the truth remains that it is 
based upon pessimism of the worst sort. We 
must first lose all faith in the nobility and 
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sacredness of life and of art before we can be 
content to jeer, be it never so lightly, at what 
underlies them both. 

In America the sense of humor has been 
overdeveloped and the value of humor over- 
estimated. To such an extent has “ light- 
ness of touch”’ been insisted upon we find 
our children accounting it quite in bad form 
to state atruth in direct terms; they must 
dread full, robust, forcible language for fear 
of falling into apparent overstatement ; and, 
besides, humor serves the turn of insincerity 
so graciously that once tried it is hard to 
abandon ; it is an acid which eats into and 
finally destroys earnestness. 

What we are here suggesting will be per- 
fectly apparent when American literature is 
compared with that of Germany or France, 
or that of England. Our writers, with a few 
notable exceptions, seem overanxious to 
avoid serious treatment of any subject lest 
they be considered dull ; bettera bright, light 
cicada than a serious nightingale. 

Singularly enough it appears that Poe, the 
only absolutely distinct genius our country 
has yet produced, was incapable of humor, 
and that even his levity was artificial. Haw- 
thorne, next to Poe in originality and far 
above him in style, was but meagerly 
equipped with smile-provoking material. 
Bryant, our greatest poet, maintained a lofty 
seriousness throughout his work. 

It may be sacrilege to say so, but the truth 
is Lowell was the founder of our levity ; he 
never could be quite a reliably serious thinker ; 
but would at the most unexpected moment 
break off into fun-making. 

Humor is good in a fresh and natural state ; 
but so is a peach ; cut and dry either and you 
have a poor article for a regular diet. We 
Americans have fed upon laughable things 
until our faces show the wrinkles of a grin 
even when in solemnest repose. We are 
never-sure of one another, but must wait 
awhile after each communication to find out 
whether or not it is a joke. The effect of 
highest sincerity cannot be reached in the 
midst of all this hurly-burly of chaffing voices. 
How can one be serious while everybody else 
is grimacing? 


THE DRAMA AND THE BIBLE. 

Is it proper to use Bible scenes for spec- 
tacular shows? This question has been put 
before the public again in the vicinity of the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 


The Sal- 
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vation Army has produced the Ten Virgins as 


a dramatic exhibition. Illuminated placards 
have been posted with the announcement 
*‘March of the Ten Virgins, unique, im- 
pressive, sublime.’”’ The representation con- 
sisted of the Ten Virgins clad in white sheets 
carrying small coal oil lamps, five lighted, 
and five blown out. The Virgins occupied 
ten chairs and sang, ‘‘Trim Your Lamps”’ 
and be ready for the midnight call. An offi- 
cer declared that the foolish Virgins had been 
studying philosophy, music, and the sciences 
and that it was this that had made them fool- 
ish. One Virgin sang, ‘‘It Is the Voice of the 
Bridegroom Calling.’? The adjutant read 
the parable of the foolish Virgins, then the 
dramatic part was introduced. The foolish 
Virgins begged the wise to give them oil. 
The wise sang their answer back, ‘‘ We Be- 
lieve in being Ready When the Bridegroom 
Comes.’’ When the Bridegroom was an- 
nounced the wise Virgins sang joyously, 
‘“We are Ready too.’”? Then the five foolish 
Virgins with their lamps lighted appeared, 
but the wise Virgins waved them back, sing- 
ing, ‘‘ Too Late, Too Late, Ye Cannot Enter 
Now.”’ The foolish Virgins turned away and 
were lost in the darkness ; the five wise ones 
dropped on their knees and began to pray. 

In the early days of the campaign to locate 
the World’s Fair at Chicago an attempt was 
made to reproduce the Passion Play, but the 
movement was defeated being characterized 
as sacrilegious. Christian sentiment was too 
strong to permit the Passion Play to be re- 
produced in New York when it was proposed 
afew years ago. If, however, the Ten Vir- 
gins is dramatized and produced on the 
stage, this may lead to the presentation of 
the ‘‘ Day of Pentecost ’’ and the ‘‘ Mount of 
Transfiguration’’ in the same place, which 
will beso many steps leading toward the 
overcoming of public sentiment which is 
averse to the production of the Passion Play 
as a dramatic entertainment. 

Should not the line be drawn, even on as 
useful an organization as the Salvation 
Army, and the use of Bible scenes in dra- 
matic fashion as the competitor of the theater 
be proscribed ? 

Was the Bible designed for any such use ; 
are its sacred scenes and dialogues with 
Jesus Christ in the midst of them to be pros- 
tituted by being used to gratify curiosity, or 
to make a standard play as a means of money 
getting? 

















It is said that the Masonic fraternity enact 
scenes from the Old Testament in their 
lodges, and some who know declare that the 
Good Samaritan among thieves between 
Jerusalem and Jericho has been used ina 
sort of dramatic play with wonderful effect 
by the Odd Fellows ; but these are secret or- 
ganizations, and if they use the Bible in this 
way, it is not for public gaze but in a private 
way to teach some principles of their 
order among the few who are to be im- 
pressed with the principles of their organi- 
zation, and therefore it is wholly unlike the 
presentation of the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins as a theatrical performance by a branch 
of the Christian church. 

Some people are observing with wonder a 
new fashion adopted in a few Christian pul- 
pits in these times, the use of Bible scenes 
printed on paper and these cheap pictures 
pinned to the wall in front of the congrega- 
tion, and the sermon so constructed as to ex- 
plain the pictures, while the pictures are used 
to explain the sermon. Is it not a weak 
method of teaching the Scriptures? Does it 
not savor of the drama? And the inquiry is 
being made, How far is it from this sort of a 
sermon to the drama of Jesus Christ dying on 
the cross ? 

The representation of Christ as the bride- 
groom who must be the central figure in the 
play of the Ten Virgins is as objectionable as 
presenting Him at Oberammergau. When 
public teachers must in thought go into the 
invisible world to bring back an imaginative 
picture of Christ that they may make of Him 
a character in a sort of opera then the thea- 
ter deserves public rebuke for sacrilege and 
financial failure for want of patronage. 

Jesus, as a teacher, turned to nature, to 
birds, to flowers, the trees, the lake, the 
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mountain, and the valley for illustrations, 
but the picture was a thing He did not use. 
The preacher who uses coarsely painted pic- 
tures to illustrate his points confesses to a 
weakness in the body of his sermon and falls 
back on these as crutches to support it. To 
be sure it savors of novelty. Is it not catering 
to an abnormal curiosity, which asks for an ex- 
cess of illustration? Is it not a use of romance 
and fiction in the very pulpits where not long 
since, all fiction and romance in literature 
were condemned? If Christian people do not 
hold the Bible sacred as divine truth, treating 
of matters of fact in the spiritual and moral 
life of the people, but yield toa false senti- 
ment and make the Bible a text-book for 
picture sermons in the pulpit and dramatic 
entertainments among the crowd, then the 
church is likely to lose her power to preserve 
the Bible from sacrilegious treatment and 
wicked abuses. 

There is one hopeful feature of the situa- 
tion. The miracle play died out at the end 
of the fifteenth century and the allegorical 
moral plays which succeeded them soon 
lost their attracting power, and it is current 
history that when Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress 
was dramatized and put on the boards in 
Boston some years agothe public did not pat- 
ronize it sufficiently, and it was a financial 
failure. Itis possible that the Salvation 
Army with its theatrical presentation of the 
Ten Virgins, and our preachers with sermons 
resting on wall pictures for a background 
may fail to draw, as they undoubtedly will 
miss of doing any particular good. But 
right here is where men who object to these 
things may rest in hope that these new- 
fangled notions may fail because of theirown 
weakness and the truth rise and shine over the 
desolation of the waste places they have made. 
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HARDLY had the descendant of Columbus, 
the Duke of Veragua, and his suite received 
the cordial greetings of the American metrop- 
olis and stood in the presence of the chief ex- 
ecutive of this nation and then passed on 
through the gateway of the great West to 
view the ‘‘ White City,’’ when the nation re- 
ceived another guest, an infanta of royal 
Spanish blood. This distinguished person 


is no less than the Princess Eulalia, a daugh- 
ter of ex-Queen Isabella, a sister of the late 
King Alfonso XII., an aunt of the young 
King Alfonso XIII., and the official represen- 
tative in the United States of the Queen Re- 
gent Christine. Well may this republic wel- 
come its eminent visitors, who bring with 
them the notions of monarchies, dynasties, 
and royal rule. The reception accorded the 
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princess has been marked by genuine cordial- 
ity, as much in appreciation of royal woman- 
hood as in honor of the proud old monarchy 
which she represents. May American de- 
mocracy shine resplendent in the gracious 
presence of Spanish royalty. 


In his selection of John Ruskin to be poet 
laureate of Great Britain, Mr. Gladstone ap- 
pears to have called forth a variety of criti- 
cisms. It is accounted strange by very many 
that the successor of Lord Tennyson should 
be a person with scarcely any claims to hav- 
ing written verse of more than ordinary im- 
portance. In accordance with precedent it is 
thought the honor should have been given to 
a poet, and Mr. Ruskin has obviously not dis- 
tinguished himselfin thatline. The laureate- 
ship, on the other hand, if it is to be an office 
for prose writers, could not be graced with 
a finer presence than that of John Ruskin. 
Mr. Gladstone’s choice viewed in this light 
is a happy one and he is to be congratu- 
lated on having been the means of giving 
a deserved honor to one of the most charm- 
ing writers of English prose known to the 
present century. At the best the laureate- 
ship with Mr. Ruskin is likely to be a sine- 
cure, for no one doubts that his best work 
has been given to the world in the fields of 
both art criticism and literature. 


THE question of keeping the World’s Fair 
open on the Sabbath is stilla matter of na- 
tional concern. By returning to the United 
States government the $2,500,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress for the Exposition the IIli- 
nois corporation might have gained the legal 
right to its independence of action on the 
Sunday opening question but such a develop- 
ment would only have served to increase the 
moral responsibility of the board and its in- 
dividual members. The Christian observance 
of the Sabbath throughout the length and 
breadth of this Union should bea matter of 
pride with every American citizen, and it 
rests upon the law-abiding and respectable 
elements of our population to check the ad- 
vance of a spirit which is manifestly in oppo- 
sition to the improvement of our civilization. 
The necessity may exist to provide means for 
increasing the receipts of the Exposition in 
anticipation of a probable deficiency in the 
end, but sucha contingency should not be 
met by a plan which will for a certainty put 
in jeopardy the Christianizing influence of the 
American Sabbath. The evolution of busi- 
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ness which continues during six days of 
every week has developed a commercial spirit 
which sorely needs the tempering influence 
of the Christian Sabbath with its rest and 
quiet. It is a false argument to say that la- 
bor wishes the Fair open on the Sabbath— 
American labor desires nothing of the kind. 
The determined action of the local World’s 
Fair directory was dictated from the begin- 
ning by considerations purely commercial. 
What a sad comment on our civilization it 
would be, for the future historian to record 
the wholesale desecration of the Sabbath in 
this memorable year of American history. 


FRANCE as well as the United States is 
troubled by the increase in her population. 
Five bills have been pending in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, having for their pur- 
pose the prevention of the steady increase of 
foreign settlement within the country. There 
are 1,000,000 foreigners in France who con- 
stitute about 2% per cent of the whole popula- 
tionofthecountry. These foreigners have set- 
tled chiefly about the industrial centers and 
as laborers they are given the preference over 
the native working people because of their 
freedom from conscription. These foreigners 
are sharpening competition in the labor mar- 
ket and it is said they senda large amount of 
money out of the country each year. It is 
probable that the agitation of the subject will 
result in a law requiring foreigners to take 
out a residence permit and pay a small annual 
tax to balance their privileges in the way of 
freedom from conscription and army service. 


THE most powerful and the swiftest ar- 
mored cruising vessel in the world,—that is 
what the United States has in the new cruiser 
New York. Tested on a measured course of 
82.65 knots, this magnificent war vessel 
steamed at a speed of 21.07 knots an hour, 
wiuning for her builders premiums to the 
amount of $200,000, by far the largest ever 
paid in the world. The estimated cost of the 
New York was $3,000,000. Inthe same class 
with the Mew York, and among the fastest 
war vessels afloat is the British cruiser 
Blake which, although designed to reach a 
speed of 22 knots, has never developed a 
speed much in advance of 19 knots an hour. 
The Spanish cruiser Reina Regente has at- 
tained a speed of 20.25 knots, the Russian 
Admiral Korniloff 19 knots, and the French 
protected cruiser 7Zage from 19 to 20 knots. 
Already famous throughout the world as the 














fleetest cruiser afloat the Mew York will con- 
tinue for many years to be the pride of the 
New American Navy. 


Mr. W. E. Curtis, whose resignation as 
the director of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics President Cleveland recently accepted, 
is the author of ‘‘ The United States and For- 
eign Powers,’ the third bookin the C.L.S.C. 
course for the current year. When the late 
James G. Blaine was asked nearly two years 
ago to name the man best qualified to write 
this book on the United States and foreign 
governments, Mr. Blaine unhesitatingly sug- 
gested Mr. Curtis. The book has had a wide 
reading, as it deserved. Mr. Curtis has long 
been connected with the State Department, 
notably during Mr. Blaine’s term as secretary 
of state, including the Pan-American Con- 
gress. His work asthe head of the Bureau of 
American Republics was productive of many 
important results and his resignation is to be 
regretted for many reasons. 


It was after an experience of less than a 
year as president of the United States that 
Abraham Lincoln said to his former law 
partner, ‘‘This human struggle and scram- 
ble for office, for a way to live without work, 
will finally test the strength of our institu- 
tions.’”’ Perhaps President Cleveland had 
this text in mind when he gave out the first 
inkling of his plan for the extension of the 
civil service. It is reported upon fairly relia- 
ble authority that Mr. Cleveland has in con- 
templation a system of civil service which 
shall have application to the working force 
of the various departments, the treasury 
especially. If the reports are to be credited 
the new plan would amount to little less than 
acomplete change in the rules relating to 
the requirements and tenure of department 
offices. The service would be carefully grad- 
ed and business principles applied, taking 


into account moral, intellectual, and phys-- 


ical fitness, to the utter exclusion of politics. 
Such a change would necessarily have to be 
brought about by legislation, and Mr. Cleve- 
land will ask the early attention of the new 
Congress to the plan which it is presumed 
he will present in his first message. Com- 
ment on the new policy of the president 
should be reserved until the reported propo- 
sition assumes the form of an official reality. 
There is, however, a well-settled conviction 
among us that business methods are desira- 
ble and necessary in the conduct of govern- 
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ment, and especially as applied to the person- 
nel of the forces which do the work. More- 
over it is not the president’s business to be an 
office broker, and he should be relieved. 


In declaring the constitutionality of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, passed by the last 
Congress, the United States Supreme Court 
did not relieve the perplexity of the situa- 
tion. While the decision of the Supreme 
Court settles finally the constitutionality of 
the law, its enforcement cannot be made pos- 
sible except by a further act of Congress. Of 
the $100,000 appropriation carried with the 
law, only $16,000 remain. If the law were 
carried into effect it is estimated that more 
than $6,000,000 would be required to pay for 
the deportation of the hundred thousand 
Chinese now in this country who have not 
complied with the severe and exacting terms 
ofthe law. There being no money available 
for the purpose the law at once becomes a 
dead letter, and for a time at least there need 
be no fears of complications with the Chinese 
government. The next Congress may be 
expected to take up the question and ifit 
does not revoke the law entirely it will not 
be surprising to find the present statute 
pruned of its many radical provisiors. 


THE public health outlook is improving, 
and it seems that we may reasonably hope 
to escape the cholera epidemic which for a 
time seemed imminent. The situation in 
Europe is much improved over what it was 
atthis time a year ago or indeed as late as 
this spring. In May, 1892, cholera in its 
worst form had spread from India to Persia, 
where it ravaged the country, rapidly spread- 
ing westward, menacing eastern Europe and 
causing alarm throughout the continent. 
This year another outbreak of the pestilence 
is not expected in Germany, and in Russia 
the progress of the disease is slow, while in 
Asia, where cholera seems to be indigenous, 
the situation differs materially from that of a 
year ago. Expert scientists have declared 
within a few weeks the improbability of an- 
other visitation of the pestilence in this 
country and the improving condition of 
things in Europe is a hopeful sign. There 
should be no relaxation of effort to put into 
practice the best sanitary regulations and 
with the strict administration of our quaran- 
tine system and the employment of the facili- 
ties at hand it is more than probable that 
cholera can be kept without our ports. 
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Mr. Biount, late President Cleveland’s 
special commissioner to Hawaii, has been ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to that government. The 
administration has made a wise choice, a fact 
which Minister Blount’s action in the Ha- 
waiian affair makes plain. Minister Stevens 
was a pronounced annexationist both in his 
personal views and official capacity, with 
. which the force of circumstances may have 
had something to do, but the same cannot be 
said of the new minister. Mr. Blount has 
been discreet in his investigation of Ha- 
waiian affairs and in the expression of his 
opinions. It is not known for a certainty 
whether he favors annexation or not and it 
does not matter so long as he continues to 
conduct his official inquiry without personal 
bias. Minister Blount seems to be occupy- 
ing neutral ground among the political fac- 
tions in Honolulu and he may be expected to 
present an array of facts for the consideration 
of the administration at an early day. 


THE English labor movement is asserting 
itself with a force, as quiet as it is effective, 
that promises well for the future. Within a 
few years English labor has advanced to a 
position of political power. The labor ques- 
tion has taken a place in English politics, 
two representatives have already been elected 
to Parliament, and there appears to be every 
prospect of further success. Mr. Gladstone 
in an address not long since said he rejoiced 
to see the growing introduction of labor rep- 
resentatives in Parliament and their ap- 
pointment as magistrates and inspectors of 
factories. ‘‘ There has not,’’ he said, ‘‘ been 
a single labor member of Parliament but was 
distinguished by high intelligence, sound 
knowledge, and trustworthy character.”’ Re- 
cently a federation of labor was formed by 
the representatives of the local organizations 
throughout the United Kingdom under the 
title of the Independent Labor Party of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The party advocates 
the principle of independent labor representa- 
tion in all legislation, governing and admin- 
istrative bodies. By a wise use of its power 
this new organization may be the means of 
accomplishing a vast amount of good which 
will be of general benefit as much as it will 
help to better the condition of labor. 


THE recent electrocution of Carlyle W. Har- 
ris in New York in pursuance of the sentence 
imposed for the murder of his wife has led to 





a renewal of the discussion as to the efficacy 
of the death penalty as a form of punishment. 
Capital punishment has been abolished in 
Italy, Roumania, Portugal, Holland, Vene- 
zuela, Costa Rica, San Marino, many of the 
Swiss caritons, and in the United States in 
the states of Michigan, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, and Maine. Murder and treason have 
been the chief crimes for which the death pen- 
alty has been set as the legal punishment. It 
is maintained that the execution of a person 
convicted of some heinous crime is a powerful 
object lesson and that its tendency is to pre- 
vent the more evilly disposed members of so- 
ciety from committing murder or other crimes 
legally punishable by death. It is doubt- 
ful at the best if this be true. Legal techni- 
calities and appeals are often employed to ar- 
rest the imposition of a death sentence and if 
they avail nothing in the end they cause de- 
lays in a greater or less degree which wear 
out the effect of the penalty on the commu- 
nity and render it less efficacious than the law 
intends. In so far as capital punishment 
causes the removal of a dangerous member 
from society, thereby affording protection to 
both the state and individual, it is fairly ar- 
gued that imprisonment for life would accom- 
plish the sameend. A large number of the 
death sentences imposed are never carried into 
execution, for one reason or another, and it is 
probable that the number of states which now 
prohibit capital punishment will be greatly 
increased if the growing sentiment of the 
public may be considered as an indication. 


THE world’s best record for railway speed 
was broken recently by a train running from 
New York to Buffalo on the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River railroad. The dis- 
tance from Rochester to Buffalo, 69 miles, was 
covered in 68 minutes, and at another point a 
mile was run in 35 seconds, being at the rate 
of 102 6-7 miles an hour. The train consisted 
of four cars and an engine and tender, the 
weight of the train and passengers being 
506,000 pounds. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the possibilities of the age. The speed 
of a mile in 35 seconds is nearly six times as 
fast as a human runner for the short distance 
of one hundred yards, and about three times 
as fast as the fastest horse. It is predicted 
that electric power will be capable of driving 
trains at a speed in the neighborhood of 150 
miles an hour, and that at no distant point in 
the future. For the present we may be con- 

















tent with this new record of railway speed. 
It was a worthy achievement of American 
genius and all the more significant as oc- 
curring in this anniversary year of the na- 
tion’s greatness. 

A BILL, has been introduced in the Ohio 
State Legislature making college hazing a 
penitentiary offense. The bill provides that 
all colleges, universities, and seminaries in- 
corporated under the laws of the state shall 
file with the secretary of state stringent rules 
against hazing, harassing, annoying, abu- 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
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sive, or humiliating treatment of one student 
orstudents by other students, as well as 
against indecent masquerading, ghost danc- 
ing, or loud or boisterous demonstrations of 
any kind. A failure tocomply with this pro- 
vision shall result in a revocation of charter. 

While the form of college amusement known 
as hazing appears to be on the decline it is a 

wise move to put it under the ban of the law 
in emphatic terms, and the law proposed in 

Ohio may be exactly the kind of a prevent- 

ive needed. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


FOR JUNE. 
GREEK. SCIENCES, 
1. Grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music, 2. Archi- 


medes. 3. Aristotle. 4. A school established 
by Aristotle, who, being of an active and restless 
temperament, taught and lectured while walk- 
ing up and down, and from this habit it is said 
the school received the name peripatetic, mean- 
ing to walk about. 5. Socrates and Plato. 
6. Socrates was the first among Greek philos- 
ophers but did all his intellectual work by the 
use of his tongue. Plato was the first among 
Greek philosophical writers. 7. The Egyptians. 


8. Olympus, a celebrated Greek musician. 
g. Euclid, the great geometer, about 300 B. C. 
10. The system that first placed the sun in the 


center around which the planets were supposed 
tomove. 11. That founded by Thales of Mile- 
tus 600 B. C., called the Ionian school. 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE —IX. 

I. That sunlight is magnetic, its magnetism 
acting in rays parallel to heat and light rays. 
2. By itthe ozone is produced directly from 
the atmosphere. 3. It seems least horrible, as 
owing to the velocity of the electric current, 
death is instantaneous and, it is thought, pain- 
less. 4. To lessen the time of transit from 36 
hours to 24. 5. A combination of the photo- 
graphic camera and the phonograph invented 
by Edison to reproduce the sounds and accom- 
panying movements of objects. It reproduces 
the utterances of a speaker, simultaneously 
showing how he appeared at the time of utter- 
ance. 6, The great inventor Dedalus, made 


wings with which he and his son Icarus escaped 
He arrived safe in Sicily, but 


from Crete. 





Icarus soared too near the sun, and the wax of 
his wings melting, he fell into the sea. 
7. Archimedes’ principle (see Ans. 2 to Prac. 
Sci. in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Dec., 1892), that 
a body will float upon or be suspended in a fluid 
denser than itself; no adequate means have been 
found to steer it, leaving it to the mercy of the 
winds. 8. They were winglike contrivances 
attached to the body and worked by muscular 
power, after the fashion of the wings of a bird. 
Seventeenth century. 9. Because ‘‘ while the 
pectoral muscles of a bird exceed in weight ali 
the other muscles, in man they form but one- 
seventieth part of the whole, and no assistance 
from the legs can compensate the enormous 
disproportion. Hence artificial flying must de- 
pend primarily upon motive-power in lieu of 
physical energy.” 10. Compressed air stored 
in a tube, which forms the backbone of the ma- 
chine; long’ and narrow; the engine, wings, 
etc., of as light weight as possible. 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL.—IX,. 

1. The Public Latin School of Boston. 2. Har- 
vard. 3. William and Mary College. 4. Yale. 
5. The Wesleyan Female College of Cincinnati. 
6. Oberlin. 7. Vassar. 8. Cooper Institute. 
7. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle. 10. The Chautauqua University. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY. 

1. China. 2. Bulgaria. 3. That of the Turk- 
ish pashas, 4. 'A body of Turkish troops who 
for years were the best disciplined force in 
Europe. 5. A body ofsoldiery who ruled Egypt 
for several centuries. 6. The secretary of state. 
7. King George of Greece. 8. Germany ; Great 
Britain. 9. Morocco. 10, Spain and Portugal. 











THE C. L. S. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 


OFFICERS. 


President —The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGi:lioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; the Rev. M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, Pa.; the 
Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony, Ottawa, 
Ill.; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. H. C. Pharr, 
Louisiana ; Rev. D. F.C. Timmons Tyler, Texas ; John C. 
Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof. E.C. Wright, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

General Secretary—Mrs. A. J. L,) Hommedieu, 18% Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

District Secretaries—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio ; the Rev. Charles Thayer, Ph. D.; L. E. Welch, 
Albany, Ga.; Mrs. Robert Gentry, Chicago, III. 

Executive Committee—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony. 

CLass EMBLEM—ACORN. 





ALL members of the graduating Class of ’93 
should not fail to secure the ‘“‘Report Blank ” 
and ‘‘Final Address ’’ which will be mailed to the 
class during the month of May. Any member 
of the Class of ’93 who fails to receive these two 
circulars by the first of June should notify the Cen- 
tral Office without delay. The Report Blank will 
give a fulllistof Assemblies with their Recogni- 
tion Days, and the Final Address will contain 
announcements of importance to the graduating 
class. 

THE disposition on the part of the many grad- 
uates to review carefully the four years’ work, is 
an evidence of the serious way in which the 
course has been pursued. This plan is heartily 
commended, and to make a place for such 
students, special seals are awarded for this work. 
Particulars will be found in the general popu- 
lar education circular. 

Many graduates will prefer to review their 
four years’ work by taking up more in detail the 
study of special periods. Such students will 
find in the special courses of the C.L.S.C. oppor- 
tunity for the most careful and thorough study 
by means of printed lessons, lists of recom- 
mended books, etc., prepared by specialists. 
Among the most attractive of these are courses 
in English history and literature, American his- 
tory, Greek history and literature, and the his- 
tory of art. 

A MEMBER of’93 who intends to take upthestudy 
of a special course next year, writes: ‘‘I feel that 





C. CLASSES. 
1882—1896. 


the Chautauqua readings have been a great bless- 
ing herein my home. My husband has no de- 
sire now for any sensational stories and thinks 
there is nothing like our Chautauqua magazine, 
while it has lifted me out of my troubles, and 
many vexations are forgotten when I take up my 
books.”? 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rey. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
IL. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Grace B.Fowler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
ww... 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

CrLass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





THE Seaman Lecture Course on ‘‘Greek So- 
cial Life’’ was recently given under the aus- 
pices of the local circle of Titusville, Pa., and 
the proceeds contributed to the building fund 
of the Class of ’94. The plan of ‘‘Read Lec- 
tures” sent out by the Chautauqua Office has 
proved so practicable that any of the classes 
might well make use of it in the interest of the 
building fund. 





CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“* The truth shall make you free.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O.; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasuver—Mr. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Clas: Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLrass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 





It seems wise to state here that Chautauqua 
has given no official endorsement to any World’s 

















Fair hotel or any other scheme for entertaining 
visitors. The use of the name Chautauqua in 
such cases is entirely without authority, and 
while we do not urge people not to patronize 
such establishments, we must ask them to re- 
member that Chautauqua assumes no responsi- 
bility in any way in connection with them. 


MEMBERS of ’95 and others who have finished 
the regular work for the year, will find the sum- 
mer courses of the C. L. S. C. in the works of 
standard authors of great interest. Those who 
plan to visit the great Fair during the fall 
months will find much help from the special 
course in art history, treating as it does of great 
periods of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 


A MEMBER of ’95 in New York State reports 
great enjoyment in her reading. She is nearly 
eighty-three years old and is anticipating a visit 
to Chautauqua in ’95. 


CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘' TRUTH SEEKERS.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, 
N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Mrts. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl1., 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Treasuver—Mrs, Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 





THE ‘“‘Spring Communication’’ to members 
of the C. L. S. C. was sent out from the Central 
Office in May to every enrolled member. This 
communication contained, besides the Chancel- 
lor’s address, announcements for the coming 
season at Chautauqua and other items of special 
interest to all Chautauquans expecting to attend 
Chautauqua or the World’s Fair or both. Any 


THE C. L. S. C. COURSE 


T is with the solid frame work, the bones and 
the sinews that go to make up the form of 

all knowledge, that the Chautauqua system of 
education deals. Beginning right at the foun- 
dation it carries the work steadily and vigor- 
ously upward toward a grand completion. Dur- 
ing the four years’ courseof the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle there is presented 
to its faithful followers a good bird’s-eye view, 
in distinct outline, of the curriculum of study 
pursued in colleges. Just how far these outlines 





THE C. L. S. C. COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1893-1894. 
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member who has failed to receive this circular 
should report to the Central Office. 

ALITTLE extra effort put forth just at this 
time will enable members of ’96 who have com- 
pleted the year’s reading, to round out their 
work satisfactorily by filling out the four-page 


memoranda. The filling of memoranda is not 
required by the Central Office but is strongly 
urged, and the advantage of this written review 
atthe end of the year’s reading is very great. 
Let ’96 make a good record in this respect. 

A RECENT graduate gives a bit of experience 
which may be of encouragement to others who 
are just beginning the race. Shewrites: ‘I 
had tried before I began the C. L. S. C. readings 
to devote a portion of each day to solid reading, 
but was continually interrupted. I am now in 
the fifth year of my readings and I find that 
when I have a set task to accomplish, I am not 
so liable to allow other work to crowd out my 
reading hour.” 





ANNUAL MOONLIGHT EXCURSION. 

THE Chautauqua Unions of New York and 
Brooklyn will have their fifth annual moon- 
light excursion on Saturday, June 24. Three of 
the iron steamers have been engaged to convey 
the Chautauquans and their friends to Laurelton 
Grove, on Long Island Sound, forty miles from 
New York. The sail tothe grove will be made 
in the afternoon, and after spending three hours 
on shore the party will return in the evening by 
moonlight. The tickets will be sold at 50 cents 
and can be obtained from Mr. F. M. Curtis, 2107 
Seventh Avenue, New York, or Mr. N. H. Gil- 
lette, 322 Quincy Street, Brooklyn. Chautau- 
quans who are desirous of going should secure 
tickets early, as this justly popular excursion 
has proved each year so attractive that all 
tickets have been sold in advance and many per- 
sons were unable to obtain them. 


OF STUDY FOR 1893-1894. 


shall be filled out is left as matter of choice to 
the individual readers. Suggestions and direc- 
tions are indicated which if followed will lead 
up to a college outlook upon life. The whole 
work too is made an inviting one. It is pop- 
ularized, lightened, and brightened. The frame 
work is rounded out into fair proportions and is 
clad with beauty. Substantiality and attractive- 
ness are the two objects sought by its promoters. 

The Roman year begins in October, 1893. The 
course comprises the following books: 
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‘*Rome and the Making of Modern Europe,”’ 
‘““Roman and Medizval Art,”’’ illustrated, ‘‘Out- 
lines of Economics,’’ ‘‘Classic Latin Course in 
English,’’ ‘‘Song and Legend from the Middle 
Ages,” ‘“‘Science and Prayer.’’ 

Through the stirring scenes of the rise and fall 
of Rome and of the founding of the European 
nations on its ruins ; through pleasant interviews 
with classic Roman writers and with the poets 
and the story-tellers of succeeding ages ; through 
the art galleries of the Latin races; through 
plain and practical expositions showing how 
human society has reached its present state of 
material welfare ; through talks on science lead- 
ing the hearers to a recognition of their relation 
to the God of all science, the students of the 
coming year’s course will be led by masterly 
specialists in each line. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN one half of the Re- 
quired Readings of the course will be grouped 
under eight series of articles to run through the 
year. These series include nine articles each, 
on European Life and Travel; Economics and 
Sociology ; two lines on Modern Italy, one his- 





THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD. 


torical and political, the other live questions of 
the day ; Pedagogy and Medizval Life ; Sunday 
Readings; Village Life (in different countries); 
and Science. 

All of these articles will be prepared by ac- 
complished writers who have gained a reputa- 
tion in the respective lines, and who will skill- 
fully and felicitously adapt their treatment of the 
chosen subjects to the especial requirements of 
the C.L. S.C. work. As during last year one 
or more of the lines will be fully illustrated. 
All will be written in the light of the latest de- 
velopments and discoveries in science and in 
archzology and in all researches in all fields. 

Chancellor Vincent and the Counsellors of the 
Cc. L. S.C. comprehend the needs of the average 
reader, hence they emphasize the idea that 
authors shall popularize the C. L. S. C. books 
by eliminating as far as possible technical 
terms and employing popular treatment of their 
subjects. It will be found on reading the books 
and THE CHAUTAUQUAN that the course of read- 
ing for 1893-94 is adapted to all classes of read- 
ers, while it is both fascinating and instructive. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD. 


HE Chautauqua Assembly Herald is unlike 
any other newspaper. It is neither a met- 
ropolitan daily nor yet a country paper. It is 
unique in that its columns contain much matter 
that one would not expect to find outside the 
covers of the best magazines or books. It is 
widely known that the men and women greatest 
in the varied activities of life, have a place on 
the Chautauqua program each summer. What 
these important characters say in lectures, ser- 
mons, or addresses is usually reported steno- 
graphically and printed in the Chautaugua As- 
sembly Herald from day today. In the thirty 
numbers of the last volume of this paper there 
were three hundred and thirty-seven columns of 
lectures accurately reported by expert stenog- 
raphers. This is why this paper is said'to be 
a library in itself and a carefully selected one 
at that. 

The eighteenth volume of the Chautauqua 
Assembly Daily Herald will begin with the is- 
sue of Saturday, July 22, and the last number 
will appear on Friday morning, August 25. There 
are eight pages in each paper, making in all 
two hundred and forty pages in the thirty num- 
bers which will complete the volume. 

In these two hundred and forty pages there 
will be given authentic reports of more than one 
hundred lectures, sermons, and addresses, occu- 





pying aspace well on to four hundred columns. 
Besides this feature, which is characteristic of no 
other newspaper published, there will be a va- 
riety of reading in the daily contents of the pa- 
per calculated to interest the Assembly Herald's 
great constituency of readers. In the news col- 
umns of the daily editions every phase of Chau- 
tauqua life will be reflected. 

This paper will helpto keep the reader in touch 
with the best thought of the times. If one can- 
not go to CHautauqua, the Assembly Herald is 
made doubly desirable and if one is at Chautau- 
qua the Assembly Herald is indispensable. 

The postal facilities are the best and the Her- 
ald will be sent each day to all parts of the world. 
A copy of the Advance Assembly Herald con- 
taining a full program forthe season of 1893 will 
be sent to those who subscribe now. 

Subscription Price.—Single subscriptions, 
$1.00 each ; in clubs of five or more to one Post 
Office address, 90 cents each. 

Offer in Combination.—The new volume of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN from October, 1893, and 
the eighteenth volume of the Assembly Daily 
Herald, will be sent postpaid to one address for 
$2.70. After August 1, 1893, this offer will be 
withdrawn. 

Address Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprie- 
tor, Meadville, Pa. 











“Pioneers of Science’’* is in 
reality what is far from being 
even suggested by its title, a history of the 
science of astronomy. Beginning back in the 
dusk of its development, with the times of Co- 
pernicus and his theory of the motion of the 
earth, it considers in regular chronological order 
the great leaders in this science and their dis- 
coveries. The style of writing is clear and 
forceful; and the interchange between the 
biographical and scientific parts of the work 
adds to the interest. The book is well illustrated. 
An elementary study of the laws and proper- 
ties of matter is made in a recent volumet added 
tothe Modern Science Series. From the sim- 
plest definitions of terms given at the beginning, 
the work proceeds to more exact explanations 
and to a study of the principles involved in the 
laws. All is followed up in carefully graded 
steps, which the earnest student may readily 
mount, and which will leave him in the borders 
of the province of chemistry, well prepared to 
enter the new field. 

Prof. Shaler in his book, ‘“‘ The Interpretation 
of Nature,’’t carefully examines the ground 
upon which naturalists stand when they have 
reached the position that some other force than 
a dynamic one must control the universe. Out- 
lining rapidly the different hypotheses and be- 
liefs of mankind in an Overruling Power, his aim 
is to show, independent of theological teaching, 
how each one arose. He then proceeds toa 
study of the relations between science and 
religion and to notethe possible processes which 
may bring about a unification of thetwo. Being 
written from the standpoint of his personal ex- 
perience the book possesses a unique interest. 

Another one of her delightful studies in orni- 
thology Mrs. Miller gives in ‘‘ Little Brothers of 
the Air.’’|| Her rare power of interesting gen- 
eral readers in all the details of bird life never 
made itself felt more impressively than in this 
volume. 

‘How Nature Cures’’? is one of the most sen- 
sible and logical books ever published regard- 


Science. 





*The Pioneers of Science. By Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. $2.50. 

+ Laws and Properties of Matter. By R. T. Glazebrook, 
M.A., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

} The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler. $1.25,——| Little Brothers of the Air. By 
Olive Thorne Miller. $1.25. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

2How Nature Cures. By Emmet Densmore, M.D. 
New York: Stillman & Co. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


ing health. It is based on the old doctrine that 
food and dietetic habits are the main factors in 
health and disease, and is therefore chiefly con- 
cerned with a study of proper foods and with an 
analysis of correct habits. On one point it is 
radical—it denounces the use of drugs im oto. 
Independently of its utilitarian service it is 
found interesting as a literary production. 

‘‘Dynamic Breathing’’* is a carefully pre- 
pared text-book on the Delsarte system of the 
science of physical culture, for class instruction, 
and for private use. Upon the theory that the 
breath is the life, the author works out a unique 
hypothesis of cosmic respiration possibly ac- 
counting for the attracting and repelling power 
which holds in such even balance suns and 
worlds and all bodies. The book thus em- 
bodies in marked degree what all useful books 
should, both the theory and practice of what 
they aim to teach. 

‘‘An Atlas of Astronomy ’’t is a work most 
helpful to those interested in the study of the 
heavens. Growing out of a direct demand fora 
work which should aid those beginning the 
study of this science in locating constellations 
and in identifying the various stars, it meets in 
direct manner these wants. The book contains 
seventy-two plates representing the celestial 
bodies, their orbits, and their different phases. 
Short, explanatory chapters, and tables showing 
the use made of symbols and abbreviations 
make the whole very clear. 

All persons desiring a correct knowledge of 
the applications of electricity will find a useful 
book in “ Alternating Currents of Electricity.’’t 
It explains in simple and exact terms both the 
principles and the apparatus upon which the 
practical operations of electrical measurements 
are based. 


A volume of short stories by 
Henry James takes its name from 
the first production, ‘‘The Real Thing.”|| This 
is a clever sketch, written in the author’s distinc- 
tive style, of an artist and his models. It will 


* Dynamic Breathing and Harmonic Gymnastics. By 
Genevieve Stebbins... New York: Edgar S. Werner. 
$1.50. 

¢An Atlas of Astronomy. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, 
LL.D., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton and Company.’ 

t Alternating Currents of Electricity. By Gisbert Kapp, 
C.—E. New York: The W. J. Johnston Company. 

| The Real Thing and Other Tales. By Henry James. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 


Fiction. 
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bear two interpretations: either that human na- 
ture must always be idealized in true art, or that 
true art can only exist in human nature in that 
subtle form which defies any open profession or 
consciousness of itself ; either a model can never 
be, but must only suggest, the real thing in art, 
or that the real thing in human nature scorns 
the conscious patronage of art. 

A strong, sad story setting forth the ever 
growing retributive power of a cruel wrong wil- 
fully committed against another, is effectively 
told in ‘‘ The Last Sentence.”* The purpose of 
the novel is to show the terrible risk run in 
ever pronouncing sentence on circumstantial 
evidence. 

“‘The Mother of the King’s Children” 
is a wholesome story about interesting com- 
mon folk, for young people. Somewhat of 
a ministerial tone pervades the book, yet enough 
variation and liberality of sentiment enter to 
render it very entertaining. Itis helpful in 
brightening the vague impressions on religious 
subjects with which young thinkers are often 
perplexed. 

The little maid Sylviat who started out 
alone to seek in one of the roughest quarters 
of New York for ‘‘Mr. Life’? and to get 
from him some ‘‘’sperience,’’ is a strange mix- 
ture of precocity and artlessness. The author 
shows ingenuity in rescuing the venturesome 
youngster from the rude crowd into which she 
wanders, with no greater lossthan her purse and 
a bag of candy, her self-composure remaining in- 
tact even amid the tearful group that awaits her 
return to the Madison Square mansion. The 
sketch falls far short of what it is evidently in- 
tended to be, and is pretentious rather than thrill- 
ing. 

“ Mixed Pickles’’|| is a merry tale of a house- 
ful of lively children whose genius for getting 
into mischief is something phenomenal. The 
characters are well and distinctly drawn, each 
having an attractiveness peculiarly itsown. A 
fine moral tone pervades the book. 

How a battle was bravely fought by a sturdy 
boy whose courage and pluck are worthy of 
emulation is the story told in Blanche Willis 
Howard’s new book.3? It is entertaining and 
well written. 
~eThe Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. New York: 
Tait, Sons, and Company. $1.50. 

+ The Mother ofthe King’s Children. 


New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
tLife and Sylvia. By Josephine Balestier. 


By J. F. Cowan, 


New York: 


United States Book Company. 5octs. 
* | Mixed Pickles. By Mrs. Evelyn H. Raymond. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

2A Battle and a Boy. A Story for Young People. 
Blanche Willis Howard. 
Company. $1.00. 


New 


By 
New York: Tait, Sons and 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


One cannot expect to get without 
any chaff such a quantity of wheat 
as is stored up in Paul Siegvolk’s ‘‘ Rumina- 
tions,’’* and a number of the subjects are treated 
in a superficial and unworthy manner. Yet 
there are few that do not contain some gems of 
thought. In the essay on “ Woman Suffrage in 
America” the arguments are flimsy and hack- 
neyed. The author seems to have been gener- 
ally unfortunate in his selection of types of 
women. In his “Men and Women,’”’ however, 
the treatment accorded to the sexes respectively, 
presuming the author represents his sex, is in- 
teresting as illustrating the consummate egotism 
of men. The series ‘‘Shreds of Character”’’ is 
clever, and the group of essays under the head- 
ing ‘Social Hints and Studies,” especially 
‘*Great Fortunes in America,” abounds with 
thoughts that strike home. 

A series of bright, pointed essays by the Rev. 
C. J. Adams figure as the component parts of 
one essay{ bearing on the subject ‘‘Is Man 
Alone Immortal?”? Mr. Adams calls attention 
to the fact that man possesses the physical fac- 
ulties in common with the beast, and endeavors 
to show that in a degree the lower animal has 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties 
in common with man. The subject is full of 
interest and is here treated with originality, ina 
catching, lucid style that places it easily within 
the comprehension of youthful readers, 

A book of short sketches on subjects belong- 
ing to woman’s world bears the title ‘Only a 
Flock of Women.’’{ Bright and breezy, they 
treat of practical matters in a popular way. All 
readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN may form a fair 
estimate of it from one chapter, ‘‘A Fair Sym- 
posium,” as it appeared a few months ago in 
the pages of this magazine. It was supposed to 
be among the possessions of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
office, having been purchased, but without leave 
or license or credit it is now embodied in this 
book. 

Among a handsome collection|| of booklets, 
cards, art novelties, and pictures from Prang’s a 
few deserve special mention. A little book of 
violets by Florence Wales is a gem of beauty. 
These flowers peep out on every page from 
among the gilded letters of short poems singing 
their praise. Another dainty book with hand- 


Miscellaneous. 





* Ruminations : The Ideal American Lady and Other 
Essays. By Paul Siegvolk. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

t Where is My Dog? or Is Man Alone Immortal? By 
the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Company. $1.00. 

TOnly a Flock of Women. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

| Boston: L. Prang & Company. 


By Mrs. Abby M. Diaz. 














some covers and frontispiece is ‘‘ An Easter Les- 
son.’’ A fine art picture, ‘‘ Budding Life,’’ by 
Ida Waugh, is most expressive. Its graceful 
outlines, and soft, harmoniously blended colors, 
possessa marked attraction for the eye. The 
whole line speaks well of the house sending it out. 

“Gist, a Handbook of Missionary Infor- 
mation’’* is at once a well-planned reference 
book and an interesting literary production. In 
very brief sketches it passes from one mission- 
ary field to another giving the salient historical 
facts in each and outlining the present con- 
ditions. Each chapter ends with a responsive 
exercise consisting of questions and answers 
bringing out in concise form important knowl- 
edge concerning the land. 

A book f of absorbing interest on a live topic 
is that by Bishop Thoburn on the deaconess 
question. It calls attention to the important 
work performed by women in the church as 
early asthe entrance of Christianity into Europe, 
and gives brief but able consideration to the mod- 


*Gist, A Hand-Book of Missionary Information. By 
Lilly Ryder Gracey.——f The Deaconess and her Voca- 
tion. By Bishop Thoburn. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 60 cts, 
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ern deaconess, the deaconess movement, and the 
deaconess and her vocation. Bishop Thoburn’s 
experience in this great work qualifies him to 
speak with authority, and the chapters are of 
practical value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In the Roar ofthe Sea. By S. Baring-Gould. New York: 
National Book Company. §1.25. 

Hermione’s Triumphs. By Madame C. Colomb. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Forging the Sword. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Curts. 60 cents. 

The Marplot. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. New York: 
Macmillan and Co. 

The Anarchists. By John Henry Mackay. Boston: 
Benj. R. Tucker, $1.00. 

Tom Clifton. By Warren Lee Goss. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell. $1.50. 

The Princess of Peele. By William Westall. New York: 
Lovell, Gestefeld & Company $1.25. 

Stories and Sketches. By Grace Greenwood. §1.00.— 
Everybody’s Fairy Godmother. By Dorothy Q. socents. 
New York: Tait, Sons, and Company. 

Two Present-Day Questions: I. Biblical Criticism. II. 
The Social Movement. By W. Sanday, M.A., DD., 
LL.D.—Advanced Building Construction. Bv the 
Author of ‘Notes on Building Construction.’’—-Episodes 
from Monte Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. Edited 
with Notes by D. B. Kitchen.—Episodes from Le 
Capitaine Pamphile. By Alexander Dumas. Edited 
with Notes by Edward E. Morris, M.A. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

Bible Studies. By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited with 
Notes by John R. Howard. $1.50. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MAY, 1893. 


Homer NEws.—May 1. Opening of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

May 2. Memorial exercises for James G. 
Blaine held in Boston ; address by Senator Frye 
of Maine. 

May 4. Dean William Lawrence chosen 
bishop of Massachusetts to succeed Phillips 
Brooks. 

May 5. The president decides to postpone the 
reassembling of the International Monetary Con- 
ference until November. 

May 8. Electrocution of Carlyle W. Harris 
at Sing Sing Prison, New York. 

May Io. Death of Joseph Francis, inventor of 
the lifeboat.——James H. Blount appointed en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

May 15. The Supreme Court of the United 
States declare the Geary Chinese exclusion act 
constitutional. 

May 19. President and Mrs, Cleveland give a 
reception at the White House to the members of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly.——Death of 
James E. Murdoch, the famous actor. 

May 20. The Infanta Eulalia and her party 
officially received by the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland at the White House. 





May 22. The cruiser Vew York on her official 
trial trip develops a speed of 21.07 knots, winning 
for her builders the largest premium ever paid. 





FOREIGN NEws.—May I. May Day passes 
off very quietly in Europe with the exception of 
some rioting in Marseilles and slight disturb- 
ances in Berlin and Paris. 

May 2. Strike of jute workers in Dundee, 
Scotland. 

May 3. Announcement of the betrothal of 
the Duke of York and Princess May of Teck. 

May 6. Rejection of the German army bill 
by a vote of 210 to 162. 

May 8. The honor of poet laureate of Eng- 
land tendered to John Ruskin. Death of ex- 
President Gonsales of Mexico. 

May 11. Appointment of the Earl of Aber- 
deen as governor general of Canada.——Nicara- 
guan revolutionists overthrow the government 
and take possession of the Nicaraguan canal. 

May 18. Emperor William unveils a monu- 
ment to his grandfather.——Treaty of commerce 
concluded between Spain and Germany. 

May Ig. Resignation of the Italian cabinet.—— 
Issuing of a ukase expelling the Hebrews from 
the Asiatic provinces of Russia. 
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THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON ‘OF 1893. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—July |-Au- 

gust 28. Recognition Day, August 23. 

ACTON PARK, INDIANA—July 27-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August 3. 

Bay VIEW, MICHIGAN—July 11-August 14. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 8. 
BEATRICE, NEB.—June 13-23. 

Day, June 22. 

BLaAcK Hits, S. Dakota—July 27-August 7. 
Recognition Day, August 5. 

BLUFF PaRK, Iowa—July 10-August 15. 
ognition Day, July 18. 

CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, FREMONT, 
NEBRASKA—June 29-July 21. Recognition 
Day, July 19. 

CLARION DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA—July Ig- 
August 9. Recognition Day, August 3. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, Mass.— 
July 11-21. Recognition Day, July 19. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA—July 

18-28. Recognition Day, July 21. 

HACKLEY PARK, LAKE HARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
July 28. 

HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA, 
HAMPSHIRE—July 31-August Ig. 
nition Day, August 17. 

Iowa CHAUTAUQUA, COLFAX, Iowa—July 6- 
16. Recognition Day, July 12. 

IsLAND ParRK, ROME City, INDIANA—July 25- 
August 9. Recognition Day, August 1. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY—June 27- 

july 7. Recognition Day, July 5. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, OHIO—July 12-Au- 
gust 2. Recognition Day, July 27. 

LAKE MADISON, S. DakoTa—July 3-19. 
ognition Day, July 18. 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA—July 17-28. 
ognition Day, July 28. 

LONG PINE, NEBRASKA—June 29-July 12. 
ognition Day, July 11. 

MIssouRI, SEDALIA, MISSOURI—June 27-July 5. 
Recognition Day, June 30. 

Monona LAKE, WISCONSIN—July 18-28. 
ognition Day, July 26. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—July 5-August 23. 
Recognition Day, August 5. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—August I- 
22. Recognition Day, August 17. 


Recognition 


Rec- 


E. EpPpInc, NEW 
Recog- 


Rec- 
Rec- 


Rec- 


Rec- 


NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA—July 5-15. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 13. 


NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass.— 
July 18-August 2. Recognition Day, July 28. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, 
MAINE—July 25-August 12. Recognition 
Day, August 8. 

EASTERN MAINE ASSEMBLY, 
MAINE—August 14-August I9. 
tion Day, August 18. 

OcEAN City, NEw JERSEY—July 26-28. 
nition Day, July 27. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July 11-20. 
ognition Day, July 20. 

OcEAN PARK, MAINE—July 24-August 23. 
Recognition Day, August Io. 

OTrawa, KaANSAS—June 20-30. 
Day, June 29. 

OREGON, GEARHART PARK, OREGON—July 9- 
19. Recognition Day, July 13. 

PACIFIC GROVE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA—July 
3-16. Recognition Day, July 15. 

PIaASA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 27-August 23, 
Recognition Day, August 17. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, MT. GRETNA, 
Pa.—June 27-July 28. Recognition Day, 
July 19. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON—July 1-25. 
ognition Day, July 20. 

RIDGEVIEW, PENNSYLVANIA—July 27—August 7. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN, GLEN PARK, COLORADO— 
July 19-August 9. Recognition Day, Aug. 2. 

ROUND LAKE, NEw YorK—July 31-August 12. 
Recognition day, August 12. 

San Marcos, TExas—July 4-23. 

SILVER LAKE, NEw YorRK—July 18-August 17. 
Recognition Day, July 26. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, CHESTER, ILLINOIS—July 
18-27. Recognition Day, July 26. 

SOUTHERN OREGON CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 
CENTRAL POINT, OREGON—July 5-14. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 6. 

SPIRIT LAKE, Iowa—July 10-25. 
Day, July 25. 

TEXAS CHAUTAUQUA, GEORGETOWN, TEXAS— 
July 4-19. Recognition Day, July 15. 

UTAH, GENEVA-ON-LAKE-UTAH, August 14-21. 
Recognition Day, August 18. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS—June 21-29. 
Day, June 27. 


NORTHPORT, 
Recogni- 


Recog- 


Rec- 


Recognition 


Rec- 


Recognition 


Recognition 




















N that helpful attitude of mental 
transposition so aptly pictured by 
Sheridan in his almost paradoxical 
sentence, ‘‘ We will not anticipate 
the past ; so mind, young people, — 
our retrospection will be all toward 
the future,’”? Chautauqua lives. 
Gratifying as have been the expres- 
sions of satisfied delight which have 
greeted the ears of the manage- 

ment at the close of each season, they have 

never been guilty of saying to their guests, 

Come back next year and we will again try to 

give you as good atime. Instead, there ever 

rises before the officers in charge a vision of 
looking back after future sessions upon consecu- 
tive achievements, each one of which shall have 
outstripped those preceding it in winning high 
commendation. It is this kind of retrospection 
of the future that forms the keynote to which 
the ever advancing standard of Chautauqua is 
raised. 

Near the center of the great Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building at the World’s Fair 





CHAUTAUQUA IN 





1893. 


into elegantly bound volumes, are emblematic of 
the triumphant progress made by all the factors 
connected with the Chautauqua movement. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS ON THE GROUNDS, 

That which will first impress all visitors is the 
imposing and commodious new Amphitheater. 
Substantially built ; guiltless of causing annoy- 
ance by supporting central columns ; supplied in 
abundance with all the needed accessories in the 
way of anterooms, offices, ample chorus gallery, 
etc.; comfortably seated ; and brilliantly lighted, 
it meets in every way the wide demands made 
on such a construction. 

The thorough system of sewerage introduced 
since last season wascompleted by May 1. The 
entire grounds are now perfectly free from any- 
thing of a contaminating nature, and with their 
abundant supply of pure water and invigorating 
air form one of the best possible disease-defying 
strongholds. A new cement footpath, five miles 
in length, has been laid, which connects in its 
course the Hali of Philosophy and the Amphi- 
theater and continues to the post office, and from 

















Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building at the World’s Fair Containing the Chautauqua Exhibit, 


space is set apart for the display of all things 
belonging to the Chautauqua system of educa- 
tion, Visitors may there learn the whole his- 
tory and see the symbols of the whole develop- 
ment of the enterprise. The books used during 
the different years by the C.L. S.C. makea 
fine library, in which the more recent ones, 
bound in a uniform color for each year, are es- 
pecially noticeable. Specimen copies of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN made at different times in its 
history from its first plain and simple form to the 
finely illustrated copies of the present formed 


I-July, 


there nearly to the railroad station. Another 
new walk extends from the Pier to the Hotel 
the Amphitheater and the post office. Other 
improvements, such as the grading and bettering 
of the streets, the care given to parks, drives, 
and piers, the building of new cottages, and the 
repairing of former buildings, all are plainly 
apparent. 


THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. 
A detailed account of the instructive and recrea- 
tive diversions arranged for the coming season» 





| 
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which will open July 1 and close August 28, is 
given elsewhere in this impression of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. Among the distinguished foreigners 
who are there announced to occupy the lecture 
platform are Professor Drummond, who during 
his former visits, made for himself a place as hon- 
ored friend ; Mr. Herbertson, of Scotland, who will 
tell of the wonders of the physical world and the 
development of society ; Mr. Harper, of London, 
who invites his audiences to be his traveling com- 


The Fountain near the Hal! of Philosophy 
Presented to Chautauqua by the C. L. S. C, Class of 1882. 


panions on enchanting journeys ; Dr. Roberts, of 
London, who will tell of the work of University 
Extension in England ; and, it is confidently ex- 
pected, Lady Henry Somerset, of England, whose 
persuasive influence stirs to action in others all 
forces that are strong and helpful. A glance of 
the eye shows the one scanning the program 
that the very cream of home talent has been 
secured. 

Interspersed through the able presentations of 
subjects from every field of labor, are many and 
varied entertainments. Stereopticon views of 
the World’s Fair, selected with special reference 
to Chautauqua’s cosmopolitan audiences as well 
as to the special nature of its work, will form one 
very noteworthy feature. 

Of all places the Assembly is the one which 
‘will discourse most eloquent music.” Solo- 
ists and choruses in both vocal and instrumental 
music will make the days resonant with sweet 
sound, 

Prize contests, regattas, athletics, and illumi- 
nations are among the different forms of amuse- 


ments. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS. 

It is impossible in a brief space to do more than 
merely mention Chautauqua’s educational sys- 
tem. It culminates in the college, whose six 
weeks’ summer session is open on the grounds. 
The different courses comprised in the curriculum 
are directly in line with those that are pursued 
in the best established colleges. Added to this 
and to its preparatory institutions are the law 
school,—a new departure of the present sea- 
son,—the schooi of music, 
the school of physical cul- 
ture, of art, of economics, 
and sociology, of business, 
of cookery, and the kinder- 
garten, all under the care of 
the ablest specialists, and all 
having full terms of study 
during the Assembly. 

Bible study and Sunday 
school normal work are em- 
phasized features in the de- 
partment of instruction. 


THR C. 1, 8. C. 

The first development of 
the Chautauqua idea was 
the formation of that now 
world-famous organization, 
the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. It has 
grown to be and will ever 
remain the great pivotal alli- 
ance around which revolve 
all the other interests. The Assembly is the 
rallying place and time of this large band of 
students scattered over all parts of this coun- 
try and overalllands. At Round Tables, in ves- 
per services, at class gatherings they meet to ex- 
change opinions and gather new inspiration for 
the next year’s work. The C. L.S. C. is a great 
school which holds its commencement exercises 
on Recognition Day, which occurs this year on 
August 23. The Rev. Joseph Cook will deliver 
the address to the graduating class. Then hun- 
dreds pass the golden gate and receive the di- 
plomas which tell of four years of noble work 
done, while hundreds more are led to join the 
work and enter the new class. The unique sys- 
tem of study is so arranged that all four classes 
pursue the same branches at the same time. 
From October to July every year bands of read- 
ers gathered in Local Circles or single students 
in theirown homes pursue the course marked 
out for the C.L. S.C. And thus to the interest 
which the study itself arouses there is added the 
inspiration which comes from the knowledge that 
great numbers are engaged in the same work. 
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religious interest. 


Saturday, July 1. 
OPENING DAY. 


A. M. 11:00—Organ Recital: J. 7. V. 
Flagler. 

P. M. 2:30—Opening Exercises, Season 
of 1898. 

* 4:00—Lecture: Dr./. W. Bashford. 

** 5:00—O, L.S. C. Round Table. 

*« 8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘The 
Capitals of Japan.” Jiss Eliza R. 
Scidmore. 

Sunday, July 2. 

A. M. 11:00—Sermon: Dr. /. W.Bashford. 
Primary Class. 

P. M. 230 { Sanda School. 
Assembly. 

“ 4:09 J Society of Christian Ethics. 
aaa Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 

“« —5:00—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Address by Prof. Drummond. 

“« _7:30—Song Service. 

Monday, July 38. 
A, M, 11:0o—Organ Recital: Ur. 7. V. 
Flagler. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “The Ascent of 


Man.” I, 
mond, 
5:00—Lecture: ‘ The Artof Bread- 
making.”” Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘The 
Temples and Shrines of Japan.” J/2ss 
Eliza R. Scidmore. 


Tuesday, July 4. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Prof. Henry Drum- 


. M. 11:00—Independence Day Exercises 
M. 3:00—Lecture: 


‘©The Ascent of 
Man,” II. Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond. 


4:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. _ 
5:00—Address: Prof. Drummond. 
§:0o—Illustrated Lecture: “ The 
People and Homes of Japan.” Wiss 
Eliza R. Sctdmere. 
9:30—Fireworks. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


GLANCE over the detailed program of public exercises and entertain- 
ments which will take place at Chautauqua during the summer makes 
plain the fact that it will be almost an impossibility for one person to 
enjoy everything, so varied and numerous are the attractions, Chau- 
tauqua is a cosmopolitan center where persons bent on every kind of 
pleasure, work, orrecreation may find ample provision made for theiz 
assistance in pursuit of their individual needs. 
men of various denominations will preach at Chautauqua during the 

» season, and eminent scholars will lecture on subjects of Biblical and 

Three important conferences will be those on Uni- 
versity Settlements, Missionary Work, and University Extension. The lecture topics have been 
wisely chosen and embrace subjects inthe domain of Literature and Art, and the fields of Science, 
History and Biography, Education, Sociology aud Political Economy, and Travel. The illustrated 

lectures, readings, concerts, lecture recitals, and special entertainments serve to popularize the 

program and give the variety which has made it so universally acceptable in the past. 


Wednesday, July 5. 
A. M. Peay on | Exercises of Col- 


come and Schools. Address: Dr. 

W. R. Harper. 

P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘The Ascent of 
Man.” III, Prof. Henry Drum- 


mond. 
“«  5:00—Lecture: Irs. C.£. Bishop. 
“« _-7:00—Vesper Service. 
“«  8:00—Readings: Prof. 7: C. True- 


blood. 
Thursday, July 6. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture Recital. “r. 7. Vi 
Flagler. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “The Ascent of 
Man.” IV. Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond. 





United Presbyterian Headquarters at Chautauqua, 


“  4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

‘“  5:00—Address: Prof. Drummond. 

‘  800—Illustrated Lecture: “Ko- 
rea; the Land of the Morning Calm.” 
Miss Eliza R. Scidmore. 








Representative clergy- 
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Friday, July 7. 


P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “The Ascent of 
Man.” V. frof. Henry Drum- 
mond. 

“ 5:00—Lecture: ‘“ George Meredith’s 
Poetry.” Prof. W. D. McClintock. 

“  8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “ The 
Gymnastic Training of To-day.” Dr. 
W. G. Anderson. 





P. M. 8:00o—Concert. Rogers’ Orchestra. 
Ariel Quartet. ,. Ferdinand 
Dewey. Chorus. 

Tuesday, July 11. 

A. M, 10:00o—Organ Recital: M47. ZV. 
Flagler. 

“  11:00—Lecture: “The Psycho- 
Physical Organism.” Prof. W. L. 
ervey. 


a” os 





Model of Jerusalem at Chautauqua (from Mt. of Olives). 


Saturday, July 8. 
A. M,. 11:00—Lecture: ‘The Ascent of 
Man.” VI. Prof. Henry Drum- 


mond, 
P. M. 2:30—Concert. Ariel Ladies’ Quar- 
tet. Lucy Rider Crane, pianist, and 
Mr. William Barth, zither. 
. ee for College Pro- 


fessors and Students (Hotel Athe- 
nzeum), 
Sunday, July 9. 


A. M, 9:00—Bible Study : ‘‘ Jeremiah’s Co- 
Workers.”” Prof. D.A. Mc Clenahan. 
“ t1;00o—Sermon; Rev. Phillip S. 
Moxom. 
Primary Class. 
“2:30 Sunday School. 


Assembly. 
“ .oo { Society of Christian Ethics. 
4:°° 4 Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 
« — 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ —-7:30—Song Service. 
Monday, July 10. 
A. M, 11:00—Lecture: ‘“‘ Body Building.” 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “Physical Geog- 
raphy and Sociology.” I. Prof. A. /. 
erbertson. 
“ 4:30—Conference: “ Neighborhood 
Settlements.” 


P. M, 3:00o—Lecture: ‘Physical Geog- 
raphy and Sociology.”” II. Prof. A. 
Jj. Herbertson. 
“ _4:30—Conference. 
“  8:00—Prize Spelling Match, con- 
ducted by Prof. W. D. McClintock. 


Wednesday, July 12, 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “The Psychology 
of Manual Training.” Prof. W. L 
flervey. 

P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “Physical Geog. 
raphy and Sociology.” III. Prof. 
A. J. Herberison. 

“ 4:30—Conference. 

“ 7:00—Vesper Service. 

“  8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “ Paris, 
the Exposition City of 1889.” Mrs. 
Josephine R. Nichols. 


Thursday, July 13. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture Recital: 47./.V. 
Flagler. 
“* 11:00—Lecture: ‘Some Types of 
Will Disease.” Prof. W. L. Hervey. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Physical Geog- 
— Sociology.” IV. Prof. A. /. 
erbertson. 

“  4:30—Conference. 
“« 8:00—Entertainment: Readings, 
Mr.S. 7. Ford ; Songs, Ariel Quartet, 


—~— 














Friday, July 14. 
A. M, 11:00o—Lecture: “The Building of 
a Will.” Prof. W. L. Hervey. 

P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘Physical Geog- 

raphy and Sociology.”” V. Prof. A./. 

Herberison. 

4:30—Conference, 

“  8:o0o—Ilustrated Lecture: “ The 
Universal Exposition of 1889, at Paris.” 
Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols. 

Saturday, July 15. 

v A. M. 11:00—Lecture: Dr. W. C. Wilbor. 

P. M. 2:30-—Entertainment: Arie/ Quar- 

tetand Mr. S. ZT. Ford. 

“  8:00—Reception. 


a ‘6 


Hotel Athenzeum. 


Sunday, July 16. 
A. M. 9:00—Bible Study. ‘‘ Romans XVI.” 
Prof. Charles Horswell, 
« 11:00—Sermon: Rev. J. S. Riggs. 
Primary Class. 
P. M, 2.30 + Sunday School. 
Assembly. 
ia _ { Society of Christian Ethics. 
4:09 1 YoungMen’s Prayer Meeting 
« 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“« —_-7:30—Song Service. 


eee 


Monday, July 17. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ How not to Help 
the Poor,” Pres. J. H. Finley. 

P. M. 3:00—Lecture: “The Ethical Doc- 
trine of Pleasure.” I, Prof. Geo. H. 
Palmer. 

“  5:00—Lecture: ‘Home Life in 
Florence.” Miss Anna M. Letch- 

j worth. 

«“  8:oo—Ilustrated Lecture : “Rocks 

and Mountains.” Dr. /.7. Edwards. 
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A. M, 11:0o—Organ Recital : 


P. M. 3:00—Lecture : 


“ 


“ 
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Tuesday, July 18. 


Mr. J. V. 
Flagler. 

“ The Ethical Doc- 
trine of Pleasure.” II. Prof. Geo. 
H.. Palmer. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘The Model Man.” 
Pres. T. P. Marsh. 

8:00o—Concert: Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood, Mr. Bernhard Listemann and 
Ariel Ladies’ Quartet. 


Wednesday, July 19. 


A. M, 11:00o—Lecture: ‘‘ How to Help the 


“ec 


“ 


“ 


“ 


A. M, 11:00—Lecture Recital: 


P. M. 3:30—Lecture: 


“ 


Poor.” Pres. J. H. Finley. 
3:00—Lecture: “The Ethical Doc- 
trine of Pleasure.” III. Prof. Geo. 
Ht. Palmer. 

4:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: “Italian Fétes and 
Customs.” Miss Anna M. Letch- 
worth, 

7:00—Vesper Service. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture : “Rivers, 
Lakes, and Oceans.” Dr. J. 7. Ed- 
wards. 





The Arcade and Sherwood Music Hall at Chautauqua. 


Thursday, July 20. 
Mr. IV. 


“The Ethical Doc- 
Prof. G. i. 


Flagler. 


trine of Pleasure,”? IV. 
Palmer, 
5:00—Lecture: 
Riley, the American Burns,’’ 
W. D. McClintock. 
Concert: Rogers’ Orchestra. A/r. Wm, 
Barth, and Ariel Ladies’ Quartet. 


“James Whitcomb 


Prof. 
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Friday, July 21, 


11:00—Address: ‘‘Justice to All 
Creatures.” Richard F. Reed, Esq. 


P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Ethical Doc- 


“ 


“e 


trine of Pleasure.” V. Prof. G. 4. 
Palmer. 

4:00—Conference on Correspond- 
ence Teaching. 

5:00—Lecture: “Italy from the 16th 
Century to the Present.” Miss Anna 
M, Letchworth, . 

8:00-—Illustrated Lecture : ‘‘Forms 
of Water.” Dr. J. T. Edwards. 


Saturday, July 22. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “ The Ethical Doc- 


trine of Pleasure.’”’ VI. Prof. G. H. 
Palmer. 


P. M. 2:30—Address before the Chautauqua 


“ 


County Political Equality Clubs: “‘ The 
Higher Education of Women.”’ J/7s. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 
8:00—Dramatic Reading. “Ham- 
let.” Prof. T. C. Trueblood. 


Sunday, July 23. 


A. M. 9:00—Bible Study: Prof /. S. 


“ 


P. H. 


Riggs. 
11:00—Sermon: Bishop Alpheus 


Wilson. 
Primary Class. 
ow —— School. 
3 | Asem ly. 
Bible Class. 
:00{ Society of Christian Ethics. 
49°) Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 
5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 


Monday, July 24. 


11:00—Lecture: “Intellectual 
Growth from Physical Education.” 
Mr. Jacob Bolin. 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture : “ Shakespeare’s Pred- 


“ 


ecessors.” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
5:00—Lecture: “The Distribution 
of Wealth.” I. Dr. R. 7. Ely. 
Illustrated Lecture: “From Lu- 
cerne to the Heart of Florence by the 
St. Gotthard.” Mr. Percy M. Reese. 


Tuesday, July 25. 


A. M. 1o:0o—Organ Recital: M. /. V. 


“ec 


Flagler. 

11:00— Lecture: ‘“ Preachers and 
Preaching.” I. Dr. Herrick John- 
son. 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘ William Shake- 


A. M. 
P. Ht. 


speare.” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

Lecture: ‘The Distribution of 
Wealth.” II. Dr. R. 7: Ely. 
8:0o—Illustrated Lecture: “ An- 
cient Rome and the Cesars.” J. 
Percy M. Reese. 


Wednesday, July 26. 

Lecture: ‘‘ Preachers and Preach- 
ing.” III, Dr. Herrick Johnson. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘“‘Queen Anne’s 
Reign—Addison and Steele.” Mr, 
Leon H. Vincent. 

4:00—Lecture: “Principles and 
Methods of Teaching.” Dr. 7. W. 
Dickinson. 


P. M. Lecture: “The Distribution of 


id 


Wealth.” Ill, Dr. R. TZ. Ely. 
7:00—Vesper Service. 
8:00-—-Pronunciation Match : Con- 
ducted by Prot. 7. C. Trueblood, 


Thursday, July 27. 


A. M. 1c:oo—Lecture Recital: J7. 7. V. 


“e 


Flagler. 
11;00—Lecture: “Preachers and 
Preaching.” III, Dr. Herrick John- 


Son. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “English Satire— 


“ 


“ 


“e 


Dean Swift.” 7+. Leon H. Vincent. 
4:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: “The Distribution 
of Wealth.” IV. Dr. R. 7. Ely. 
8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “ Early 
Christian Rome and the Catacombs.’’ 
Mr. Percy M. Reese. 


Friday, July 28. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘Preachers and 


Preaching.” IV. Dr. Herrick John- 
son 


PP. EE. 2:30—Lecture : “Dr, Johnson and 


“ec 


“ee 


his Friends.” Mr. Leon H.Vincent. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘Mrs. Browning s 
Poems.” I. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dick- 
imson, 

5:00-—“ What Shall we Eat.’’ J/rs, 
Emma P. Ewing. 
8:00-—Illustrated Lecture: “ Me- 
dieval Rome and St. Peter’s.’” A/r. 
Percy M. Reese. 


Saturday, July 29, 


A. M. 9:00—First Woman’s Missionary 


Conference: “The Missionary 
Spirit the Inspiration of all Christian 
Effort.”” 

11:00—Lecture: “Preachers and 
Preaching.” V. Dr. Herrick John- 


SON. 
P. M,. 2:30-—Grand Concert. 


“ec 


4:00—Lecture: “Mrs. Browning’s 
Poems.” II. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson. 

5:00—First General Missionary 
Conference: “Missions the great 
Work of the Church.” 


P. M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture; “A Ro- 


man Mosaic; a part of the World's 
Debt to Rome in the Fine Arts.” A/r. 
Percy M. Reese. 


Sunday, July 30. 


A. M. | ys Study: “Samuel.” Dr. 


“ce 


“ 


R. Harper. 
9:00—Second Woman’s Missionary 
Conference: “Five Minute Talks 
by Missionaries.”’ 
11:00-Sermon:Dr. Herrick Johnson. 
Primary. 


P. M. 2:30 eee east. 


“ee 


Assembly. 

Young People’s Bible Class. 
4:00—Second General Missionary 
Conference: ‘Five Minute Talks 
by Missionaries.” 

4:00 J Society of Christian Ethics. 
“~~ Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 

5:00—C, L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 

7:30—Song Service, : 
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Presbyterian Headquarters at 
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Chautauqua. 


Monday, July 31. 


A. M. 9:00o—Third Woman’s Missionary 


P. M. 2:30—Addregs: 


“ 


en 


i 


! 
is 


Methodist Episcopal Headquarters at C 


Conference: “ How to Organize and 
Conduct Missionary Meetings.’’ 
10:00—Conference on University 
Extension. 

11:00—Lecture: “Liquor Legisla- 
tion.” Dr. W. H. Boole. 


‘© Some Ideals of 


University Education,” President 

W. R. Harper. 

4:00—Third General Missionary 
~e -% 


ee 





Adee} 
—— 





a 
hautauqua,. 


Conference: “Our Giving—What it 
is and What it Should be.” 
7:30—Illustrated Lecture: “Geol- 
ogy—The Evolution of Land Areas,” 
Dr. R. D. Roberts. 
8:30—Platform Meeting of Chau- 
tauqua Missionary Institute: 
Prof. D. A. Mc Clenahan presiding. 
—Illustrated Missionary Ad- 
dress: “The Indians; their Haunts, 
their Sports, their Habits. Dvr. Eg- 
erton R. Young. 


Tuesday, August 1. 
OPENING DAY. 


A. M. 9:00—Fourth Woman's Confer- 


“ 


“ 


ence: ‘‘ How Shall we Train the 
Children in Missionary Work ?’”’ 
1c:00—Conference on University 
Extension. 

11:00—Lecture: ‘The Impending 
Crisis.” Dr. W. H. Boole. 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “ Light and Shadows 


of Missionary Life in the Wild North- 
land.” Dr. E.R. Young. 


= 





P. M. 4:00o—Fourth General Missionary 


‘sé 


“ce 


Conference. “ How does Missionary 
Work Promote the Spirituality of the 
Church?” 

4:00—Lecture: “The Evolution of 
Land Areas.” II. Dr. R. D. Roberts. 
5:00—Lecture: Mrs. C. £. Bishop. 
7:30—Vesper Service. 
8:00—Opening Exercises of the 
Twentieth Assembly. 
9:45—Illumination and Fireworks 


Wednesday, August 2. 


A. M. to:co—Conference on University 


“ 


Extension. 

11:00—Lecture: (with experiments) 
“Physical Forces.” Dr. J. 7. Ea- 
wards. 


P. M. 2:30-—Address: ‘The Romance of 


“ 


“ec 


sé 


Home Missions,” Rev.W. G. Pud- 
aefoot. 

4:00—Lecture: “ The Evolution of 
Land Areas.’’ III. Dr. Rk. D. Roberts. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Denominational Prayer 
Meetings. 

8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘“ Por- 
trait Talk.” Mr. Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. 


Thursday, August 3, 
CHRISTIAN UNITY DAY. 


A. M. 1to:oo—Conference on University 


Extension. 

11:00—Platform Meeting. Opening 
address, ‘How can America be Chris- 
tianized?” by Theo. F. Seward. “The 
Civic Center Idea,” a paper sent by W. 
T. Stead of London. “Sectarian 
Waste in Frontier Towns,” dy R. B. 
Hassell of South Dakota, President 
of the Laymen’s Congress of that 
state. ‘The Relation of Christian 
Unity to Foreign Missions,” dy the Rev. 
B. C. Haworth of Chicago, a Presby- 
terian missionary now on furlough 


from Japan, 


P. M. 2:30—Platform Meeting. Addresses: 





“ How can a Church claim to be Evan- 
gelical while refusing to combine with 
other Evangelical Churches in Christian 
Work?” by the Rev. Charles E. Hul- 
bert, Field Secretary of the Chicago 
Committee on Christian Unity. 
‘The Brotherhood of Christian Unity 





Congregational House at Chautauqua. 























in Practical Application,” dy Mr. By- 
von A. y So. 0 President of the 
Brooklyn Branch of the Brother- 
hood. “Orthodoxy, Heterodoxy and 
Human Brotherhood,” dy the Rev. 
Edwin C. Bolles, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of New York 


2 
P. M. po “The Evolution of 
Land Areas.” IV. Dr. R. D. Roberts. 
“4 :0o—C, L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
os :0o—Illustrated Lecture: “Around 
the World in a Man o’ War,’”’ JA/r. 
Robarts Harper. 


Friday, August 4. 


10:00—Coaference on University 
Extension. 
‘« —_11:00—Lecture : 
“Chemism or World Building.’ 
J. T. Edwards. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture : 
Folst. 
«  4:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Ideal Girl.’’ 
Mrs. Helen A. Beard. 
*«  5:00—C.L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
P. M, 8:oo—Illustrated Lecture: “Rus- 
sia and Its Famine.” Jr. F. G. 
Carpenter. 


A. M. 


(with experiments) 
Dr. 


Prof. H. E. von 


Saturday, August 5. 
A. M. 10:00—Conference on University 


Extension. 
« 11;00o—Leecture: “My Alaskan 
Trip.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
P. M. 2:30—@Grand WUoncert: Schudert 


ae Rogers’ Orchestra, Mr. 

Hi. Sherwood, Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann, Miss Amy Ward Mur- 
ray, Miss Carlotta Nicolat. 

«  8:0o—Illustrated Lecture : 
Holiday Trip to Europe.”” Mr. 
barts Harper. 


iti A 
Ro- 


Sunday, August 6. 


A. M. 9:00—Bible Study : “ The Visions of 
Zechariah.” Prof. S. Burnham, 
“« 11:0o—Sermon: 7, Rev. Boyd 
Vincent. 
[ He wet Kae 
; unda 00 
P. M. 2:30 } Assembly. 
L Young Fecnte’ 8 Bible Class. 
( Society of Christian Ethics. 
—, Youngient s Prayer Meeting 
«« 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
«“ —-7:30—Song Service. 


Monday, August 7. 


A. M. 11:00o—Lecture: Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley. 
P. M. 2:30—Readings: Mr. C. F. Under- 
hill. Songs by Schubert Quartet. 
« 4:co—Lecture: ‘Causes for the 
Existence of Present Economic Prob- 
lems.” Prof. W. A. Scott. 
«  5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
“  8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “Up 
the Rhine in a Steam Launch,”’ J/r. 
Robarts Harper. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


A. M. 11:00—Question Box : 
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Tuesday, August 8. 


Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 


P. _M. 2:30—@ymnasium Exhibition. 


“ 


5:00o—Lecture: “Some Leaks in 
American Homes,” Mrs. Emma P. 


—_ 

co eading: “Midsummer 
Niche s Dream.” C. F. Underhill. 
Organ accompaniment by Mr. /. I. 
Flagler. 


Wednesday, August 9. 
DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 


A. M, 11:00—Lecture: “The Miseries of 
a Half Trained Man.” Dr. /. M. 
Buckley. 


P. M. 2:30>—Denominational Congresses 


“ee 


“e 


A. M. 


P. M. 2:30-—Readings: 


“ 


“ 


2:30—Epworth League Platform 
Meeting, Addresses by leading work- 
ers, 
5:-o—Lecture: Prof. 
W. A. Scott. 
7:00—Denominational 
Meetings. 
8: 00 —Ilinstrated Lecture: ‘English 
and American Homes.”’ Mr. Ro- 
barts Harper. 


“Monopolies,” 


Prayer 


Thursday, August 10. 


11:00—Leeture: “The Place of the 
Press in Public Education.”” 1/r. Chas. 
R. Skinner. 

Mr. C. F. Un- 
derhill, 

4:00--Lecture: “Bimetallism.”’ Prof. 
W. A. Scott. 

5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Grand Concert: Chorus, 
Orchestra, Schubert Quartet, Mr. 
Sherwood, Mr. Listemann, Misses 
Ward, Ni ‘colat and Stoddard. 


Friday, August 11, 


A. M. 11:00—Readings from her own 


“ 


stories: Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

P.. 2:30—Leeture: “The Reign of the 
Demagogue.” Mr. John Temple 
Graves. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘Labor Organiza- 
tions.” Prof. W. A. Scott. 


“ 


A. M. 


5:00—C. L, 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Queen of the Adriatic.” Dr. /. L. 
FHlurlbut. 


Saturday, August 12, 


11:00—Leeture : “Uncle Tom’s New 
Cabin.” Mr. John Temple Graves. 


P. M. 2:30-—@rand Concert. 


‘é 


4:00—Lecture: ‘The Single Tax ” 
Prof. Wm. R. Scott. 
8:00—Readings: Mrs. Ne/l/a 
Brown-Pond, Songs by Schubert 
Quartet. 
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“ 


Sunday, August 13. 
9:00—Bible Study : “ Elijah and Eli- 
sha.” Dr. W. R. Harper. 
11:00—Sermon: ev. Russel/ H. 
Conwell. 

Primary Class. 
a0 prec School. 
*3°) Assem ly. 
| Young People’s Bible Class. 
’ { feces of Christian Ethics. 
40°) YoungMen’s Prayer Meeting 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Meeting. 
7:30—Song Service. 


Monday, August 14. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “Institutional 


P. 


. M. 


. 2:30—Readings: 


Churches.” Rev. Russell H. Con- 
well, 

Mrs. Nella 
Brown-Pond. 
4:00—Lecture: “The History of 
Prophecy.” I. ‘The Lives of the 
Prophets.” Dr. W.R. Harper. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘In 
Mexico with a Camera.” J/r. H. H. 
Ragan. 


Tuesday, August 15, 


11:00—Readings from her own 
stories: Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 


. 2:30—Lecture: “The Angel’s Lily.” 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell. 


‘<é 


4:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Methods of 
Prophetic Work.” Dr. Harper. 
5:00—Lecture: rs. Mary H. Field, 
8:0o—Grand Concert. Reading 
by Prof. T. C. Trueblood. 


Wednesday, August 16, 
GRANGE DAY. 


. 11:00—Platform Meeting: Address 


by a prominent speaker, 
2:30—Platform Meeting: Address 

by a prominent speaker, 

4:00—Lecture: ‘The Sociological 





Tennis Grounds at Chautauqua. 


Work of the Prophets.” Dr. Harper. 


P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 


“ 


“c 


A. M, 11:00—Address : 


7:co—Denominational 
Meetings, 
8:0c—Iliustrated Lecture : ‘‘ Shake- 
speareandthe Avon,” M/r,.H.H. Ragan. 
Thursday, August 17, 
Ss. S. ALUMNI DAY. 
“The Sweating 
Mrs, Florence Kelly, 


Prayer 


System,” 


P. M. 2:30—Address: “The Attitude of 


“ 


Working Men toward the Churches,” 
Mr. Thomas J. Morgan. 
4:00—Lecture: “ The Political Work 
of the Prophets.” Dr. Harper. 


5:00—Conference on Correspond- 
ence Teaching. 

7:30—S. 8. Alumni Procession and 
Platform Meeting. 
9:00—Illuminated Fleet. 

















Friday, August 18, 


A. M. 11:0o—Lecture: “The Life of the 
Poor in Cities.” Mrs. Florence Kelly. 

P. M. 2:30—Address: ‘‘The Attitude of the 

Churches toward the Working Men.” 

Rev. Charles R. Henderson, 

“© 4:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Theological 
Teachings of the Prophets.” Dr. 
Harper, 

“«  4:00—Address to C. L. 8. C. by 4/s. 
Mary H. Field. 

*« 8:00—Ilustrated Lecture: ‘The 
Hudson, Lake George, and the Adiron- 
dacks,” Mr. H. H. Ragan, 


Saturday, August 19. 


A. M. 11:oo—Addresses by Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss F, E. Willard. 
P. M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Chorus, Or- 
chestra and Soloists. 
**  5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Ideal or Mes- 
" sianic Element in the Prophetic Repre- 
sentations.” Dr, Harper. 
«  8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘“Lon- 
don Old and New.” Jf. 4H. &. 
Ragan. 


Sunday, August 20. 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY. 
A. M. 8:00—Bible Study. 
Primary Class. 
Sunday School, 
Assembly, 
Bible Class. 
“ 11.00—Baccalaureate Sermon. fev. 
Dr. R. S. Holmes, 
2 M. 2:30—Memorial Exercises. 
4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
« — 5:00—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ & ico | Service. 
‘« 9:00—Night Vigil, Class of 1893. 


Monday, August 21, 
A. M. 11:00o—Lecture: “Influence of In- 
dian Life on the American Colonists.’’ 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “Does Death End 
All?” Rev. Joseph Cook. 
- = oo—Lecture : “‘The Fulfillment of 


= 9:00 


Prophecy.” Dr. Harper, 

“ ~~ . L. 8. C. Round Table. 

«  8:00—Illustrated “a * “The 
Queen of the Arno,’ : oe Be 


Hurlbut. 
Tuesday, August 22, 
A. M. 11:00o—Lecture: ‘Old American 


Homes.” Dr. Edward Eggleston. 
P. M. 2: 30—Lecture: “The Public School 
Question.” Rev. Joseph Cook, 


“ 4:00—Lecture: ‘‘The History of 
Prophecy by Periods.” Dr. Harper. 
“« 7:30-10:;00— Promenade Concert 
and Feast of Lanterns. (Amphi- 
theater Vacant for Decoration, ) 
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Wednesday, August 28. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 


[Special Program. ] 
A. M. 11: oy ee Address by 
Rev. Joseph Cook 
P. M. 2:30—Distribution of Diplomas. 
«  8:00—C. L. 8. C. Rally 
Thursday, August 24, 


A. M. 10:00—Public Session of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Photography. 
“  s1:00o—Lecture: ‘Religious Life 


before the Revolution.” Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, 

P. M. 2:30—Readings by J/rs. Laura /. 
Tisdale, 


“  4:00—Lecture: “The Archzologists’ 
Happy Hunting Grounds.” ev. Dr. 
J. N. Fradenburgh. 

« —_ 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

“  $8:00—Lecture: “ Yellowstone and 
Yosemite.” Dr, J. O. Wilson. 


Friday, August 25, 

A. M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘ The Evolution of 
American Institutions.”” Dr, Edward 
Eggleston, 

P. M. 2:30—Grand Concert. 

‘‘ 4:00—Leeture: ‘‘ Footprints of the 
Israelites in Egypt.” Rev. Dr. J. N. 
Fradenburgh, 

« — 5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 

“ 8:00—Camp Fire of the Chautau- 
qua County Veteran Unions. 


Saturday, August 26. 

GRAND ARMY DAY. 

A. M. 11:00—Patriotic Concert. 
P. M. 2:30—Platform Meeting Address 
“Company D, the Die-no-mores,” ez. 

A. j. Palmer, 
“  8:00—Readings by J%s. Laura /. 
7isdale, 


Sunday, August 27. 
11:00—Sermon: Rev. A. /. Palmer. 
Primary Class. 
P. M. 2:30; Sunday School. 
\ Assembly. 


A. M, 


“ s00 { Foclety of Christian Ethics. 
‘ Young Men’ s Prayer Meeting 


««  5:00--C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

~ 2 00 Service 

«“ —_9:30—Night Vigil C. L. 8. C. Class 
of 1894, 


Monday, August 28. 


M. 11:00—Organ Recital: J/. 7. J. 

Flagler, 

4 2: 30—Lecture. 

« 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Tabie. 

“  8:00—Stereopticon Views. 

* g:oo—Closing Exercises for the 
Season. 











OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


F all the Chautauqua Assemblies Chautauqua ranks first. It is the 
mother Assembly, the Mecca to which all Chautauquans turn and 
the fountain head of that great system of popular education which 
has found world-wide acceptance. Besides the original Chautauqua 
there are nearly sixty other such Assemblies scattered over this 
country from one extremity to the other. These institutions have 
long since passed the stage of the summer camping ground. They 
are rallying points for a new civilization, and are the exponents of a 
broader outlook in life where a few weeks during each summer are 
given over to recreation and study. The influences which emanate 

from these summer gatherings are of inestimable value, and that their permanency is assured is 

a matter for congratulation. The programs of thirty-eight of these summer Assemblies are pre- 

sented in the following pages in brief form. To those even who may be but little interested 

in the development of the Chautauqua idea, which means the highest possible attainment of in- 
dividual culture, these announcements are worth a careful reading. The outlook for a successful 
season among those Chautauqua institutions is highly encouraging, a fact which will be appre- 





ciated by a great army of people. 


ACTON PARK, THE eighth session of the Ac- 
INDIANA. ton Park Assembly convenes 
on July 27, and continues until August 15. It 
differs from all the Assemblies reported, in hav- 
ing for its president a woman, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Gatch. The superintendent is J. A. Dashiel. 

Another peculiarity to be noted is that the 
list of speakers so far engaged contains only the 
names of ladies. They are Mrs. Dr. J. D. Gatch, 
Mrs. F. M. Robins, Mrs. Mary Peirce, Mrs. May 
Gooding, Mrs. J. W. Duncan. 

Efforts are making to increase the interest in 

Cc. L. S.C. matters. The different neighbor- 
ing Local Circles are to be 
represented on the program 
on Recognition Day, Au- 
gust 3. 
BAY VIEW, THE session 
MICHIGAN. for 1893 at 
the Bay View Assembly and 
Summer University dates 
from July 11 to August 14, 
and will form the eighth in 
its history. In the Univer- 
sity, at the head of which is 
Dr. John M. Coulter, special 
attention is paid to the study of social science, 
history, literature, language, science, music, and 
art. The departments of the Assembly proper 
are the C. L.S.C. in charge of Dr. John M. Hall; 
the W. C. T. U., Mrs. C. B. Buell; Christian 
Endeavor, the Rev. C. H. Beale; Epworth 
League ; Woman’s Council, Mrs, N. B. Jones. 

The date of Recognition Day is not yet defi- 
nitely settled, but it wiil probably occur on 
August 8, The orator has not been chosen. 


-- ~ ene re ee ned 


Daily Round Tables will be held, anda feature 
of special interest will be a course of stereopticon 
lectures by Annie S. Peck, on Grecian antiqui- 
ties. The prospects for the C. L. S. C. are good. 

There will be lectures and sermons during the 
season by the Rev. Robert McIntyre, John Tem- 
ple Graves, Pres, J. W. Bashford, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, Dr. B. G. North- 
rup, Bishop E. R. Hen- 
drix, the Rev. J. C. 
Floyd, Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap, Mr. Anthony 
Comstock, Mrs. J. R. 














Reflections off the south shore at Chautauqua. 


Nichols, Mr. T. V. Powderly, the Rev. R. T. 
Hall, Chaplain C. C. McCabe, Dr. Manley S. 
Hard, Dr. Donald D. MaclLaurin; illustrated 
lectures by Frank G. Carpenter, Mr. H. H. 
Ragan, Mr. George E. Little, Miss Annie S. 
Peck, and readings and entertainments by Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mr. Frank Lincoln, Mrs. 
Nella Brown-Pond, Miss Minnie Marshall, Mr. 
Herbert A. Sprague, Miss Pearl Bank. There 
will be concerts by the Lotus Club and the Bos- 




















ton Stars, and by the Assembly chorus, conducted 
by Prof. C. C. Case. 

The leading officers of the Assembly are Pres. 
H. M. Love and Superintendent John M. Hall. 
BEATRICE, PRrEs. J. S. GRABLE, and Supt. 
NEBRASKA. W. L. Davidson are the presid- 
ing officers for the seventh session of the Be- 


atrice Assembly. Beginning on June 13 the 
season will be kept open until June 23. 

Among the speakers who will address the au- 
diences are the following: Chaplain C. C. Mc- 
Cabe, Frank Beard, Robert Nourse, Leon H. 
Vincent, Jahu DeWitt Miller, S. P. Leland, Dr. 
H.H. O’Neal, Prof. W. H. Dana. Among the 
musical entertainments are the English Hand 
Bell Ringers and the Ariel Ladies’ Sextette. 

Dr. A. A. Wright will conduct the Biblical ex- 
position and ministers’ institute; Prof. W. S. 
Weeden, the musical department; Mrs. C. M. 
Woodward, the W. C. T. U. school of methods ; 
Mrs. Anne Jones, the school of art. 

Dr. Henry E. Mott is to give the address to 
the graduates on Recognition Day, June 22. 
During the session there will be daily Round 
Tables. 

BLACK HILLS, THE leading speakers en- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. gaged for the fourth an- 
nual session of the Black Hills Chautauqua As- 
sembly, to be held July 27-August 7, are Prof. J. 
C. Murray, the Hon. W. J. Bryan, the Rev. J. 
W. D. Anderson, the Rev. Dr. Lasby. The lead- 
ing officers are Pres. F. T. Evans and Supt. J. 
W. Hancher. 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


President Lewis Miller's Summer Home at Chautauqua. 
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August 5 has been chosen as Recognition 
Day. The speaker has not yet been selected. 
CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA, “THE interest 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA. of the whole 
Assembly will center in the C.L.S.C.” is the re- 
port from the Central Chautauqua, which holds 
its third session from June 29 to July 21, at Fre- 





mont. Daily Round Tables, a C.L.S.C. secretary 
on the grounds, enthusiastic efforts to form a large 
Class of ’97, and other plans of like nature will 
do much toward still further increasing this in- 
terest. Recognition Day is fixed for July Io. 
The speaker has not yet been engaged. 

The president and superintendent are C. M. 
Williams and G. M. Brown. The departments 
of instruction to be opened under able teachers 
are, Bible study, teachers’ institute, Sunday 
school work, W. C. T. U. methods, music, art, 
itinerants’ club. 

The speakers engaged for the season are Dr. 
A. E. Winship, Jahu DeWitt Miller, G. W. 
Bain, the Hon. J. G. Tate, Senator Stewart, Dr. 
M. C. Mason. 

CLARION, THE Clarion Assembly 
PENNSYLVANIA, opens for the year 1893 
on July 19 and closes August 9. This session 
will be the fifth in its history. The Rev. F. A. 
Beck is both president and superintendent of in- 
struction. 

The following names are found on the list of 
platform speakers: Drs. C. C. McCabe, H. H. 
Moore, J. N. Fradenburgh, R. T. Taylor, S. H. 
Prather, A. J. Merchant, the Revs. W. Branfield, 


The department of music will be directed by J. B. Neff, Dr. J. H. Montgomery, and Clement 
the Rev. W. S. Peterson; children’s work, 
by Mrs. J. B. Gossage; Bible study, by Prof. J. 
C. Murray; 
Anderson. 


English literature, by the Rev. 





Ambrose. 

The departments of instruction are the itiner- 
ants’ club, directed by the Rev. W. P. Graham; the 
Normal Union, by the Rev. C. C. Hunt and Mrs. 
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A. M. Rice ; the summer school, the Rev. F. H. 
Beck ; the C. L. S. C. with its daily Round Tables, 
the Rev. W. H. Bunce. 

For Recognition Day which occurs on August 
3, the speaker has not yet been engaged. The 
dedication of the new Hall 


years of its existence has endeavored to pro- 
vide for the coming season a program which 
will be the most attractive ever offered on the 

grounds. 
The lecture list includes the following names : 
The Rev. A. E. Winship, 





of Philosophy is to form a 
special feature of the day. 


CUMBERLAND pres. “oy ede 


VALLEY, W. D. 
PENN. Means 
and Sec. A. A. Line, the 
leading officers of the 
Cumberland Valley As- + 
eembly, announce the 
dates for the ninth session 
to be July 18-July 28, Rec- 
ognition Day, July 21. On 
the occasion of this latter 
date all usual festivities 
attendant on the conferring 
of diplomas will be ob- 
served. Mr.G. E. Mills will 
be in charge, and the Rev. 
G. M. Miller will lecture. 

The Rev. W. W. White is to be instructor of 
the Bible normal department; and Mrs. F. P. 
Paxson, of the chilren’s classes. The daily 
meetings of the Round Table are to be under the 
charge of Mr. G. E. Mills, 

Among the speakers are Prof. J. B. De Motte, 
the Rev. R. W. Rogers, Prof. W. W. White, the 
Rev. W. L. Davidson, the Rev. F. N. Smiley, 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, the Rev. T. P. Stevenson. 

CONNECTICUT VAL- THE management 
LEY, NORTHAMPTON, of the Connecticut 

MASSACHUSETTS, Valley Assembly 
encouraged by its steady growth during the six 


» 





Diving from the platform in the Bathing Grounds at 
Chautauqua 





Diving from a boat at Chautauqua. 


i aad the Rev. Geo. M. Steele, 
f D.D., Prof. J. B. Clark, 
the Rev. R. S. MacArthur, 
D.D., the Rev. C. M. Mel- 
den, the Rev. A. C. Hodges, 
the Rev. J. H. Mansfield, 
D.D., Mrs. S.S. Fessenden 
and Prof. J. H. Pillsbury. 
The musical attractions 
will be the Ladies’ Schu- 
bert Quartette of Boston, 
the Adelphi Concert Com- 
pany, Miss Florence Sears, 
violinist, and the Assembly 
chorus under the direction 
of Prof.J. E. Aborn. Read- 
ings will be given by Mrs. 
Addie Chase Smith and 
Prof. R. G. Hibbard. 

The eleven days’ session will open July 11. 
The Rev. Geo. H. Clarke is both president and 
superintendent. A new normal building has 
been completed, and the grounds graded since 
last season. 

The departments of instruction provided are the 
Sunday school normal led by the Revs. Geo. H. 
Clarke and E. P. Armstrong ; the Sunday school 
primary, by Miss Bertha F. Vella; elocution by 
Prof. R.G. Hibbard; physical culture, by Mrs. Ad- 
die Chase Smith. Plans are being furthered for 
the giving of a course of lectures in that popular 
department of the Chautauqua system, the 
University Extension. 

Special days are the opening day, children’s 
day, temperance day, Normal Union day, and 
Recognition Day. The last will occur on July 
19. The Rev. A. E. Winship will address the 
graduates. Chautauqua vespers, a camp-fire, 
and illumination will close the occasion. The 
Cc. L.S. C. will hold daily Round Tables. 


HEDDING, ON July 31 the eighth 
EAST EPPING, session of the Hedding 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Chautauqua will con- 
vene and will continue until August 19. The 
Rev. Wm. Ramsden and the Rev. O. S. Baketei 
fill the office of president and superintendent re- 
spectively. 

The Rev. T. J. Dowling, the Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent, Dr. Martin Summerbell, R. M. Mansfield, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Dr. R. S. McArthur, the 
Hon. M. Whitehead, Professor Ford, and others 
will speak from the lecture platform. 














Classes will be conducted in vocal culture by 
Mrs. N. B. Mitchell ; in art by Mrs. Laura Bates ; 
in French by Mme. Lydia De B. Fuller. 

The speaker has not yet been selected for Rec- 
ognition Day, August 17. 

IOWA, COLFAX, THE Iowa Chautauqua As- 

IOWA. sembly is an outgrowth of 
Sunday school convention work, and has always 
made prominent the department of Sunday 
school normal work. For the coming session, the 
fifth in its history, this department will still con- 
tinue to hold a leading place, the Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent, D.D., having been secured as its director. 
He will conduct the classes in Bible study and 
Sunday school science. Mrs. B.T.Vincent is to be 
superintendent of the junior depart- 
ment of Sunday school work. 

Of the C. L. S. C. depart- 
ment Mrs.A.E.Shipley , 
is director, and will < a 
conduct the daily 
Round Tables. 
On Recogni- 
tion Day, 
July 12, the 
Rev. Frank 
Russell, D. 

D., @ to 
make the ad- 
dress, The reg- 
ular services, 
such as passing 
through the arches 
and the golden gate, 
and the conferring of di- 
plomas, will be observed, and 

it is also hoped that the new Hall 
of Philosophy, now building, will be 
completed so that it may be dedicated 
on this great day of the Chautauqua season. 

Other departments are, music, in charge of 
Dr. M. L. Bartlett ; physical culture, Miss Louise 
Houghton ; the Woman’s Club and Missionary 
Conference, Mrs. B. T. Vincent; and University 
Extension lectures, given by Profs. J. Macy, Ir- 
ving F. Wood, and L. F. Parker. 

The platform will be occupied during the ses- 
sion by the Rev. A. A. Willitts, D.D., Dr. KE. R. 
Hutchins, Miss Mabelle Biggart, Miss Marie 
Louise Gumaer, the Rev. Frank Russell, D.D., 
Prof. M. L. Williston, Miss Louise Houghton, 
Prest. W. M. Beardshear, the Rev. E. M. Vittum, 
the Rev. F. D. Power, D.D., the Rev. C. C. Har- 
rah, and other eminent speakers and specialists. 

The session will continue from Juiy 6 to July 
16. The president and superintendent are the 
Rev. H. C. Rosenberger, and the Rev. J. J. 
Mitchell. 
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The Hotel Athenzum 


at Chautauqua 
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ISLAND PARK, Tue Island Park Assembly 

INDIANA. will hold its fifteenth annual 
session from July 25 to Augustg. The hotels 
have been improved and modernized ; a home is 
being built by the W.C. T. Unions, and many 
improvements about the grounds are being 
made. The Rev. L.J. Naftzger is the president 
and the Rev. N. B. C. Love, D.D., superintend- 
ent of instruction. 

The leading speakers engaged for the season 
are Jahu DeWitt Miller, T. V. Powderly, Gov. 
Will Cumback, Dr. Howard Henderson, Dr. A.J. 
Fish, Dr. Henry Buchtel, T. S. Buckingham, Dr. 
George Lansing Taylor, Dr. R. B. Pope, G. T. 
Mozier, Mrs. Gen. J. A. Logan, Mrs. J. G. Nichols, 
J. H. O. Smith, Hon. Becker Walter- 
mire, Hon. G. A. Carney, Hon. 
J. E. Watson, Prof. C. N. 
Cate, Prof. H. L. Van 
Dorin, Prof. H. S. 
Riggs, Dr. A. Ee 
* Mahin, Dr. D. 

 W.Dennis,and 

others. 

The depart- 
ments are, 
the normal 
class, the 

C.L.S.C., both 
under the direc- 
tion of the super- 
intendent, the 
children’s class, led 
by the Rev. J. H. Vin- 
ton; elocution and Del- 
sarte, Miss Laura Schwab; 
W.C. T.U., Mrs. J. Nicholls ; sacred 
oratory, the Rev. M. C. Howey, and 
others; kindergarten normal, Miss Lura 
Steel; children’s, Miss Belle Edger; painting, 
Mrs. L. E. Linnaweaver ; music, Prof. J. J. Jelley, 
director, assisted by Mrs. Jelley and Professor 
Wineland ; photography, Isaac Kline; pictures, 
stereopticon, Prof. C. N. Cate. 

Recognition Day is to be observed on August 
1. The speakers are Gov. Will Cumback and 
Hon. Becker Waltermire. Provision has been 
made to give this day a program superior toany 
offered heretofore. 


KENTUCKY, THE seventh annual session 
LEXINGTON, of the Kentucky Chautauqua 
KENTUCKY. will open June 27 and con- 


tinue till July 7. The leading officers are, Dr. 
James McKee, president, and Dr. W. L. David- 
son, superintendent. 

The leading platform speakers already en- 
gaged are Leon Vincent, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
John Temple Graves, Locke Richardson, Dr. M. 
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M. Parkhurst, Frank G, Carpenter, Dr. C. R. 
Barnes, Mrs. Mary Woodbridge, Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, Prof. W. H. Crawford, Miss Cecile Gohl. 

July 5 has been selected as Recognition Day ; 
who will be the speaker has not yet been de- 
cided. For the C. L. S. C., interest in which is 
reported as constantly increasing, there will be 
Round Tables which meet daily, and an office 
where all desired information will be given. 

The departments of instruction to be open 
during the season are, the normal class, led by 
Dr. Barnes ; Biblical exposition and ministers’ 
institute, by Dr. Parkhurst; the W. C. T. U. 
school of methods, by Mrs. Woodbridge; chil- 
dren’s normal, by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 


Thwing, H.C. Jamison, Mrs. Logan, the Hon. 
J. T. Graves, H. H. Ragan. 
LAKE MADISON, Tuer Lake Madison Chau- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. tauqua is fully equipped 
for its third annual session to be held from 
July 3to19. The following departments under 
specialists are to be opened: TheC. L.S.C. 
Round Table, in charge of Drs. H. C. Jennings 
and W. H. Jordan; Sunday school normal, Dr. 
W. L. Davidson ; Bible school, Dr. E. L. Parks; 
W. C. T. U. school of methods, Mrs. Parks; 
Young Woman’s Outlook Club, Miss Whalen ; 
music, Prof. L. G. Kratz and Geo. Moody; 
school of patriotism, Prof. W. H. Dempster. 
The list of speakers and musicians comprises 





The New Amphitheater at Chautauqua. 


LAKESIDE, Tue Lakeside Sunday School 
OHIO. Encampment has made for itself 
a history almost equal in length of years to that 
of the original Chautauqua. On July 12 it will 
assemble for the seventeenth time and will con- 
tinue in session until August 2. The leading 
officers in its management are President E. C. 
Griswold and Superintendent B. T. Vincent. 

On July 27, with the usual responsive services, 
procession, arches, flower girls, etc., Recognition 
Day will be observed. The Rev. Levi Gilbert, 
D.D., will be the speaker. Much enthusiasm is 
expressed in the C. L. S. C. work, and there isa 
steady growth from year to year in the attend- 
ance at the special exercises of the Circle. 

The departments of instruction provided are 
boys and girls’ meetings, mothers’ meetings, 
primary teachers’ meetings, normal classes, 
woman’s clubs, elocution, physical culture, mis- 
sionary institute. 

The following speakers are engaged for the 
lecture platform: Bishops Warren and Hurst, 
Drs. R. H. Conwell, Robt. McIntyre, C. F. 


the following names: Prof. Wm. H. Dana, 
Prof. Geo. Little, James Clement Ambrose, the 
Original Fisk Jubilee Singers, Prof. S. T. Ford, 
Rev. W. H. Jordan, Dr. Frank Russell, the 
Royal English Hand Bell Ringers, George W. 
Bain, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Miss Hattie 
Brush, Col. L. F. Copeland, Hon. A. L. Hager, 
Miss Lily Runals, Miss Edna Rush, Prof. Wil- 
liam Crawford, Henry Watterson, Joseph Cook, 
Prof. George Hindley, the Arion Lady Quartette, 
Robertson and Ransom Combination, T. De 
Witt Talmage. 

On Recognition Day, July 18, the regular ex- 
ercises will be observed. The speakers on the 
occasion are to be Drs. P. S. Henson and Russell 
D. Conwell. The prospects are reported as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The best outlook for true C. L. S.C. 
work in the Northwest.” 

The president and superintendent are the Hon. 
J. H. Williamson and the Rev. C. E. Hager. 


LONG BEACH, THE Long Beach Chautau- 
CALIFORNIA. qua Assembly will open its 
eighth session July 17 and close July 27. Its 
































Men's Eight-Oared Crew from the School of Physical Education at Chautauqua. 


country is increasing as the larger correspond- 
ence of the secretary shows. July 27 is the 
date of Recognition Day, and Dr. La Mar is the 
speaker of the occasion. 

The departments of instruction provided are 
as follows: normal Bible course, music, elocu- 
tion and physical culture, literature, painting, 
drawing, photography, kindergarten, cookery. 

The leading speakers engaged are Jahu De 
Witt Miller, Dr. La Mar, Prof. Anderson, Prof. 
Keep, Dr. Johnstone. 


LONG PINE, THE seventh session of the 
NEBRASKA. Long Pine Assembly opens on 
June 29 and closes July 12. The Rev. George 
Hindley fills both offices of president and super- 
intendent. 

Among the lecturers are the following: the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, ex-Gov. Furnas, President 
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president is Dr.S. H.Weller and its superintend- the interests of the C. L. S. C., the prospects of 
ent, the Rev. Charles Winbigler. 
have been improved since last year by the build- 
ing of an extensive wharf out into the bay. 
Interest in the C. L. S.C. in the surrounding 


The grounds which are reported as growing better each year. 


Dr. Eaton and the Rev. W. Walters are to 
conduct the normal lessons ; Mrs. Hindley takes 
charge of the primary work; Prof. R. F. Ken- 
dall teaches classes in 
the sciences of botany 
and geology. 


MISSOURI, ARRANGE- 
SEDALIA, MENTs have 
MISSOURI. been com- 
pleted for the following 
departments of instruc- 
tion to be opened during 
the seventh session of 
the Missouri Chautauqua 
Assembly : normal Chau- 
tauqua union, the C. L. 
S. C., expression and 
physical culture. Dr. Lenig and Mrs. D. K. 
Steele will be in charge of the first, Dr. Lenig 
of the second, and Miss Maria Lowell of the 
third. The season will open on June 27 and close 
July 5. The president and the superintendent 
are Prof. C. W. Robbins and Dr. Frank Lenig. 

On Recognition Day, June 30,the regular Chau- 
tauqua service will be observed. The address 
will be delivered by the Rev. J. S. Myers. 
Everything within their power will be done by 
the management to increase the interest in the 
work of the C. L. S.C. Its prospects through- 
out that region are reported as good and still 
improving. 

Speakers for the coming session already 
promised are Ransom and Robertson, the Rev. 
Anna Shaw, Prof. A. H. Merrill, the Rev. Sam 
Jones, the Rev. C. N. Cate, and Gov. Stone. 











Ladies’ Boat Crew from the School of Physical Education at Chautauqua. 


Hancher, 
Dr. Eaton. 
President Hancher and Dr. Eaton will speak 
on Recognition Day, July 12, and the customary 
exercises will be observed. An enthusiastic 
canvass will be made throughout the session in 


J-July. 


Prof. Evermann, Dr. Golding, and 


MONONA LAKE, For the fourteenth time 
WISCONSIN. the Monona Lake Assem- 
bly will gather together its patrons. A ten 
days’ session will be opened on July 18. 
The audiences will be addressed by such 
speakers as the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Robt. 
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J. Burdette, John Temple Graves, Joseph Cook, 
Russell H. Conwell, Frank Carpenter, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Recognition Day is placed for July 26, and 
the speaker will probably be Edward Everett 
Hale. ‘‘Never better,”’ is the report of the 
Cc. L. S. C. prospects in the vicinity. A course 
of six lectures on botany is to be delivered be- 
fore the organization by Dr. C. R. Baldwin. 
Willett L. Main and Dr. J. A. Worden fill 
the offices of president and superintendent. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, BETWEEN the 

MARYLAND. dates August I 
and August 22 there will be held the first session 
of the second decade of the Mountain Chautau- 
qua Assembly. A new hotel has been erected 
since 1892; fine walks laid out, and many other 
improvements made. 

Sam P. Jones and Dr. Henry Elliott Mott have 
been chosen as speakers, on Recognition Day, 
August 17. There will be the grand march, the 
passing the arches, and the entire services cus- 








The Bathing House at Chautauqua, 


MONTEAGLE, Pres, R. W. Millsap and Supt. 
TENNESSEE, J. J. D. Hinds of the Mont- 
eagle Chautauqua have completed arrangements 
for the eleventh yearly meeting ofthe Assembly, 
to continue from July 5 to August 23. The 
speakers engaged are John Temple Graves, Dr. 
J. T. Hedley, John B. DeMott, T. H. Dinsmore, 
Yan Phon Su, Alice Fortier, Miss Cecile Gohl, 
Charles E. Stoaks, Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, 
Chancellor W. H. Payne. 

In the C. L. S. C. department, under the care 
of Miss S. Battaille, there will be daily Round 
Tables and vesper services. August 4 is Recog- 
nition Day. 

The Summer Schools offer courses in peda- 
gogy, English, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, science, mathematics, elocution, art, 
music, primary methods, and stenography, un- 
der the direction of distinguished teachers. 


tomary to the day. Round Tables will meet 
daily. New circles are being organized and the 
C. L. S. C. outlook is good. 

Twenty departments of instruction will be 
opened and all placed under the charge of in- 
structors from leading colleges and universities. 
The dean over all is Dr. M. D. Learned of Johns 
Hopkins. 

Among the popular speakers are to be the fol- 
lowing: Sam P. Jones, Leon Vincent, Jahu De 
Witt Miller, Frank Beard, Chaplain C. C. Mc- 
Cabe, Prof. A. M. Hammers, Jas. S. Burdett, 
Samuel Phelps Leland, Drs. Mott, J. M. Dickey, 
W. H. Rider, Clarke Crawford, Jesse Bowman 
Young. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, OnE of the largest 

NEBRASKA. and oldest of the 
Summer Chautauquas isthe Crete Assembly. It 
holds its twelfth annual session from July 5 to 
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July 15 of the coming summer. The class of 
work undertaken is of a high order and is carried 
out on a very systematic plan. The University 
Extension work is given great prominence. The 
managers recognize the fact that in no way can 
this important sub- 
ject be so. effect- 
ively brought into 
general notice as 
by introducing it 
on the Chautauqua 
platforms, and they 
cordially make 
large place and 
careful prepara- 
tions for it on their 
program. A series 
of eight lectures in 
this course is to be 
given by Prof. 
Laurence Fossler. 

Other courses of 
study laid out are those in Christian sociol- 
ogy, led by Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D.; civil 
sociology, by the Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D.; 
Old Testament literature by Dr. E. T. Har- 
per; New Testament literature, the Rev. J. D. 
Stewart; music, Mrs. P. V. M. Raymond; 
physical culture, and primary work, Mrs. B. F. 
Root. The C. L. S. C. work will be conducted 
by’the C. L. S.C. state secretary, Mr. W. E. 
Hardy, who has carefully prepared a syllabus 
covering the most important topics which he 
will follow in the daily Round Table meetings. 
Everything is done to build up the work on a 
high plan. Recognition Day, which is to be 
made the great occasion of the Assembly, will oc- 
cur on July 13. 

Among the announcements for the popular 
platform are the following: Brown’s Lansing 
Theater Orchestra, the Hon. J. M. Thurston, 
the Lincoln Oratorio Society, 
the Hon. W. J. Bryan, A. E. 
Winship. 

The Rev. Willard Scott, D.D., 
fills the double office of presi- 
dent and superintendent. 
NORTHPORT, ANOTHER 

MAINE, new Assem- 
bly wheels into line during the 
coming summer at Northport. 
Its first session will be held Au- 
gust 14-19. It has for the offices 
of president and superintend- 
ent the Rev. Geo. D. Lindsay. 

The department of instruction to be opened 
are Sunday school normal, taught by the Rev. 
F. H. Morgan; the primary, by Miss Lucy 
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Wheelock; music, the Rev. J. M. Frost. 
To deepen the interest in the C. L. S. C. and 
to spread its influence, literature concerning it 
will be distributed, daily Round Tables will be 
held, and efforts made to enlist a large number 
as members of the 


Class of ’97. In 
every way this 
work will be 
brought and kept 
to the front. Dr. 
R. §. McArthur 
will deliver the ad- 
dress on Recogni- 
tion Day August 18. 

The speakers en- 
gaged are the Rev. 
I. H. Packard, the 
Rev. I’. H. Morgan, 


the Rev. J. M. 
A Sail on Chautauqua Lake, Frost, the Rev. 
H. E. Foss, the 
Rev. C. W. Bradlee, Dr. G. W. Field. 
NEW ENGLAND, THE New England 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Assembly officered 

MASSACHUSETTS. by the Hon. Byron 
B. Johnson as president, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut as 
superintendent, offers a hearty welcome to all 
visitors between the dates of July 18 and August 
2, its fourteenth session. 

Instruction will be given in these departments, 
Sunday school normal, by Dr. Hurlbut; chil- 
dren’s class, Miss A. S. Harlon; music, Prof. 
C. E. Boyd; physical culture, Miss M. V. Per- 
ham ; physiology, Dr. A. E. Miller; church ex- 
tension, Prof. W. H. Munro. 

Dr. Rev. A. E. Dunning will make the ad- 
dress on Recognition Day, July 28. There will 
be the procession, —_ 
the passing of the 
arches, the con- 
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Headquarters of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle at Chautauqua, 


ferring of degrees and the usual features of 
the day. 


The leading speakers are to be: Leon H. 
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Vincent, the Hon. Geo. M. Towle, the Rev. W. 
F. Griffis, D.D., Prof. Chas. Bickford, the Rev. 
A. E. Winship, Prof. Wm. H. Munro, the Rev. 
E. D. Burr, T. V. Powderly, N. T. Whittaker, 
D.D., Dr. A. E. Miller, Prof. E. S. Morse, H. C. 
Hovey, D.D., A. E. Dunning, D.D., the Rev. M. 
A. Leverson, Prof. L. C. Elson, the Rev. Francis 
D. Horton, Lieutenant Wadhams, the Hon. Geo. 
D. Gilman, Ex-Governor Robie, probably Ex- 
President Harrison. 
NORTHERN NEWENGLAND, THE North- 
FRYEBURG, MAINE. ern New 
England Assembly rounds out its first decade 
during the session to be held from July 25 to 
August 12. Pres, E. P. Wentworth and Super- 
intendent George D. Lindsay are striving to make 
the season in every way a delightful and in- 
structive one. 

Mrs. Helen Budy directs the Sunday school 
department; Prof. F. A. Bowdoin, the musical 
department ; 
Prof. W. A. 
Robinson, 
physical cul- 
ture ; Miss 
A. Barrows, 
the cooking 
school ; E. P. 
Wentworth, 
class in min- 
eralogy. Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, Dr. Whitman, Dr. Dal- 
ton, the Rev. A. E. Winship, James 
Clement Ambrose, Frank E. Baker, Mrs, 
Livermore, and others will speak from the 
popular platform. On August 8 the Recogni- 
tion Day address will be delivered by Dr. Mac- 
Arthur. The day will close with a camp-fire. 
OCEAN CITY, From July 26 to July 28 the 
NEW JERSEY. Ocean City Assembly will 
hold its sixth annual session. President D. W. 







Round Tables will be held during the season. 

The normal department will be in the care of 
Dr. Clymer; the department of Biblical study in 
the care of Dr. Loomis; that of sacred oratory 
in the care of Dr. J. K. Morris; Mrs. B. B. 
Loomis will lead the boys and girls’ class. 

The list of speakers is not yet completed, but 
it will comprise Bishop E. G. Andrews, Drs. 
Morris, Clymer, Stokes, Loomis, and Mr. G. E. 
Vincent. 

OCEAN PARK, For the thirteenth consecu- 
MAINE, tive year Chautauquans will 

gather at Ocean Park for the regular Assembly, 

which is to be held from July 24 to August 23. 

Recognition Day will occur August 10. The 
Rev. D. McArthur will address the Class of ’93, 
and the customary exercises will be observed. 
The outlook for C. L. S. C. work in the vicinity 
is said to be good. 

The president of the association is Dr. Rufus 
Dearing and 
the superin- 
tendent is 
the Rev. J. 
M. Lowden. 
The depart- 
ments pro- 
vided are, 
normal un- 
ion, under 
the care of 
the superin- 
tendent; mu- 
sic, Prof. A. 
PP. Briggs; 
oratory and 
physical cul- 
ture, Miss A. E. Cole; missions, Mrs. A. B. 
Webber. 

The platform speakers already engaged are 
Dr. Fern, President Whitman, Dr. McArthur, 


The Pier Building at Chautauqua. 


Bartine holds also the post of superintendent of J- C. Ambrose, Dr. C. A. Bickford, the Rev. J. 
instruction. At the present writing the speak- H. Hector, Prof. G. C. Chase, Dr. Dolton, the 
ers for the lecture platform have not been en- Rev. H. F. Wood. 
gaged, neither has the orator for Recognition OTTAWA, Tuis veteran among Chautauquas, 
Day, July 27, been chosen. KANSAS. _ the Ottawa Assembly, will open its 
OCEAN GROVE, THE Rev. E. H. Stokes, fifteenth season, which is to be of ten days’ du- 
NEW JERSEY. D.D., and the Rev. B.B. ration, on June 20. 
Loomis, Pb.D., are the president and superin- Dr. J. L. Hurlbut the superintendent will in- 
tendent of the Ocean Grove Assembly. Under struct classes in the Sunday school normal; 
their management, from July 11 to July 20, the Prof. C. C. Case is the musical director; Mrs. 
ninth annual session of the association will be M. H. Gardener is in charge of the C. L. S.C. 
held.” The last day of the session will be ob- interests ; Mrs. S. F. Grubb leads the W. C. T. U.; 
served as Recognition Day, on which oc¢asion and Mrs: Noble Prentis, the Woman’s Coun- 
Dr. J. F. Clymer, Mr. George E. Vincent, Drs. cil; Mrs. F, W. Parker teaches physical culture ; 
Stokes and Loomis will speak. There will be Dr. D. C. Milner, the president, leads the min- 
the customary recognition services, the C,L.S.C. isters’ institute. 
grand march, areception, and fireworks. Daily June 29 has been chosen for Recognition Day 
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at which time the leading address will be deliv- 
ered by Dr. Hurlbut. 
Engagements have not yet been made for the 
lecture platform. 
PACIFIC GROVE, . “ANTICIPATING a large 
CALIFORNIA. and successful Assembly 
this year notwithstanding the great attractions 
at Chicago,”’ is the word from the Pacific Grove 
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Assembly. ‘‘ Larger plans than ever are being 
made as a compensation for those who cannot 
reach the World’s Fair.”” Dr. A.C. Hirst is 
both the president and superintendent of the 
organization. The session, the fifteenth in num- 
ber, will open July 3 and continue until July 16. 
Dr. Chapman is expected to conduct the Sun- 
day school normal work. The usual depart- 
ments of the Summer School of science and let- 
ters will be represented: Dr. Anderson in 
marine botany; Mrs. M. E. B. Norton in land 
botany; Prof. J. W. Reidemann in modern lan- 
guages; Prof. M. S. Cross in ancient languages ; 
Prof. C. E. Woodworth in entomology; Dr. 
Murray in literature. Dr. Jenkins and Prof. 
Gilbert will be in charge of the important de- 
partment of structural zodlogy. Elocution and 
physical culture will berepresented. Prof. John 
Ivey will have charge of art, C. E. Piatt of pho- 
tography, Miss Kate E. Whitaker of cookery, 
Mrs. B. Sturtevant Peet of the W. C. T. U. 
school of methods. , 
The program includes the names of Jahu De 
Witt Miller, Dr. L. C. Lamar, President Jordan, 
Dr. Bacon, Dr. J. A. Cruzan, Capt. Campbell, 
Prof. M. S. Cross, the Rev. Thomas Fibben. 
The music of the Assembly will be unusually 
rich, comprising among other attractions several 
concerts by the Plymouth Male Quartette under 
direction of Robert Lloyd, and the Septette 
Club and the Ladies’ Quartette, under Professor 
Symonds. 
On Recognition Day, July 15, the usual exer- 
cises will be observed, and Dr. Hirst will give 
the address. 






ge of Liberal Arts. 


PENNSYLVANIA, JuNE 29—July 28 are the 

MT. GRETNA, dates for the opening and 
PENNSYLVANIA. closing of the second ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, held at 
Mt. Gretna. Drs. George B. Stewartand J. Max 
Hart serve as president and superintendent re- 
spectively. 

The platform speakers are to be John Fiske, 
Dr. R. E. Thomson, Percy 
M. Reese, Dr. Chas, A. 
Young, Lydia F.Newcomb, 
George Donaldson, Prof. 
John R. Scott, Locke Rich- 
ardson, Chas. Kellogg. 

The C. L. S. C. depart- 
ment under the charge of 
the Rev. H. C. Pardoe is 
to receive marked attention 
during the session. There 
will be daily Round Table 
exercises. Recognition Day 
is fixed for July 19, at 
which time Drs. Morrow 
and Hark, the Rev. Pardoe, and others will 
speak. The C. L. S. C. prospects are reported 
as excellent in that part of the country. 

Other departments of instruction are sacred 
science, under the direction of Dr. Gast ; litera- 
ture and language, Dr. R. E. Thomson; history 
and philosophy, Dr. Dubbs; art and music, 
Prof. Brickerstein; natural philosophy, Dr. 
Kershner; normal kindergarten, Miss Lippin- 
cott ; physical culture, Miss Newcomb. 


PIASA BLUFFS, Tu: Piasa Bluffs Assembly 

ILLINOIS. under the direction of 
President J. B. Ulrich and Superintendent 
Frank Lenig, D.D., will convene for its sixth 
annual session on July 27 and will disperse on 
August 23. 

Audiences will have an opportunity to hear 
from the platform the following speakers: the 
Rev. Egerton R. Young, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, the 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. Robert McIntyre, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, Prof. G. B. Addricks. 

Dr. Coxe will lead the Sunday school normal 
and an open parliament of Christian workers ; 
Dr. Lenig takes charge of the C. L. S. C. work ; 
Mrs. W. P. Kuhe presides over the W. C. T. U. 
school of methods; Prof. E. P. Perry teaches 
elocution ; and Helen L,. Mead, kindergarten. 

Dr. Jesse Bowman Young will be the leading 
speaker on Recognition Day, August 17, at which 
time there will be a full program comprising all 
the characteristic features of such occasions. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, For the seventh sum- 


COLORADO. mer the Rocky Moun- 
tain Chautauqua will gather on their Assembly 
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grounds on July 19 and remain in session until 
August 9. Their leading officers are Pres. 
F. M. Priestley, and Supt. A. A. Cameron. 

The speakers already engaged are John Bris- 
bane Walker, Allston Ellis, Y. X. Snyder, Dr. 
A. B. Hyde, W. R. Slocum, Prof. W. F. Steele, 
R. A. Carmine, J. D. Rankin. 

The Bible normal department will be led by 
Prof. Steele and the Rev. C. M. Fitch ; the kin- 
dergarten by Miss Laura E. Tefft; Mr. G. F. 
Brierly is musical director; Miss S. B. Parcoul, 
art superintendent ; and George Cameron leader 
in the scientific course. There will be instruc- 
tion in the French, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and also in oratory and elocution. 

Recognition Day occurs on August 2. 
ROUND LAKE, TWENTy-FIVE leading speak- 

NEW YORK. ers are to lecture during the 
coming season at the Round Lake Assembly. 
For the seventeenth consecutive year its patrons 
will gather and from July 31 to August 12 give 
themselves up again to the pleasures and profits 
of Chautauqua life. 

The leading officers in the board of managers 
are Dr.W. Griffin, president, and Dr. H. C. Far- 
rar, superintendent. Instruction in the follow- 
ing departments has been provided: Art, 
taught by Chester Loomis ; music, by Edmund 
J. Myer; French, by Prof. A. LaLande. 

Recognition Day is placed on August 12. 
speaker has not yet been engaged. 
C. L. S. C. prospects are reported as good. 
SILVER LAKE, THE departments of 

NEW YORK. instruction to be 
opened during the sixth session of the 
Silver Lake Assembly are as follows: 
Music, in charge of Prof. F. W. Root and 
D. A. Clippinger; Hebrew, the Rev. J. 
A. Smith; New Testament Greek, the 
Rev. J. L. Davis ; Greek and Latin, Prof. 
W. L. Sprague; French, German, and 
Spanish, Profs. Minet and Friedwald ; 
English, Mary E. Cotton; teachers’ re- 
treat, Prof. S. P. Bishop; Bible normal, 
the Rev. W.L. Davis; conference studies ; 
commercial school; physical cuiture; 
art; oratory; science. The season will 
continue from July 18 to August 17. 

The president of the Association is 
the Rev. H. C. Woods and the superin- 
tendent of instruction is the Rev. Ward 
Platt. Dr. G. C. Jones will be the speaker on 
Recognition Day, July 26. 

Those who will occupy the platform are J. B. 
DeMott, Robert McIntyre, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
F. W. Bain, Mary T. Lathrap, the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Fred Emerson Brooks, D. W. Robertson, 
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Robarts Harper, the Lotus Glee Club, Marie 
Decca, Mrs. Clara Thoms, E. P. Ransom, Dr. 
Ross C. Houghton, and many others. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, AssEMBLy, July 18- 

CHESTER, ILLINOIS. 27. Recognition 
Day, July 26. Such are the calendar dates for the 
third annual session of the Southern Illinois 
Chautauqua. The president and superintendent 
are H. C. Horner and the Rev. D. M. Hazlett. 

The regular program is not complete, but the 
following speakers have been secured: Col. L. 
F. Copeland, Rev. Sam P. Jones, Rev. R. V. 
Hunter, Ph.D., Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, Prof. G. 
H. French, Rev. C. N. Cate, Rev. J. B. McCu- 
ish, Ph.D., Chas. Claflin Allen, Esq., Rev. S.M. 
Morton, D.D., J. H. Lionberger. The Ransom 
and Robertson Combination has been secured. 

Joseph Cook gives the address to the C.L.S.C. 
graduates. During the session the Round Table 
will meet daily. 

The departments of instruction provided are 
memory training, led by the Rev. J.K. Montgom- 
ery; physical culture, Miss Elizabeth Holbrook ; 
elocution and Delsarte, Miss Eugenie William- 
son ; kindergarten, Miss Lizzie M. Rosborough ; 
C. L. S. C. Round Table, Rev. D. M. Hazlett; 
church forum, the Rev. S. M. Morton ; Sunday 
school normal, the Rev. J. B. McCuish; music, 
Prof. N. Coe Stewart. 

SPIRIT LAKE, A NEWCOMER into the realm 
IOWA. of summer Assemblies is the 


one bearing the name of Spirit Lake Chautau- 


ty 





at Chautauqua. 


qua Association. Its début shows the genuine 
old-time enthusiasm. The announcement reads, 
‘“We have a strong, enthusiastic association 
composed of Iowa’s best citizens, and with an 
excellent financial and moral support the pros- 
pects are very bright.”’ 
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The session opens July 10 and continues to 
July 25. Astrong program has been provided 
which contains the names of the following 
speakers: The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, the Hon. Henry Watterson, 
Joseph Cook, Dr. P.S. Henson, Frank Beard, 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, 
Col. L. F. Copeland, Dr. Frank Bristol, Eliza- 
beth U. Yates, Prof. W. H. Crawford, Dr. W.L. 
Davidson, Helen Goodwin Beard, the Rev. H. 
C. Jennings, Robertson and Ransom. 

The musical department will be directed by 
Prof. W. S. Weeden ; among the musical attrac- 
tions will be the Chicago Lady Quartette, the Ma- 
sonic Male Quartet, the Hand Bell Ringers, D. 
W. Robertson and Miss Rush. 

The departments arranged for are the C.L.S.C. 
and Sunday school normal, directed by the Rev. 
Jennings; the woman’s club, by Mrs. Beard; 
art school, Frank Beard; oratory and physical 
culture, Miss Barber. 

Recognition Day is set for July 25. F. W. 
Barron is president, and E. C. Whalen superin- 
tendent. 

SOUTHERN OREGON, Tuk first Assembly 

CENTRAL POINT, of the Southern 

OREGON. Oregon Chautauqua 
Association, in which the Rev. J. S. Smith 
serves as president and superintendent, is to 
open on July 5 for a ten days’ session, As a 
strong nucleus about which to develop C.L.S.C. 
work the management have quite a list of names 
etirolled as members of the Class of ’97. 

The departments of instruction ready for 
opening at the appointed time are the Sunday 
school normal, under the direction of Prof. W. 
C. Hawley and G. F. Billings; music, Prof.Wil- 
lets; Greek ; elocution. 

Platform speakers definitely engaged as yet 
are Dr. C. C. Stratton, who will give the address 
on Recognition Day, July 6, Dr. Geo. Whitta- 
ker, the Hon. J. F. Caples. 

TEXAS, FROM July 4 to July 19 the 
GEORGETOWN, fifth session of the Texas 
TEXAS. Chautauqua Assembly, un- 


der the management of President C. C. Arm- 


strong and Superintendent W. W. Pinsin, will 
be held. 

The departments provided are the Sunday 
school normal, to be led by the Rev. F.S. 
Jackson; the C. L. S.C., by Supt. Pinson; 
music. 

The platform program has not yet been ar- 
ranged. 

Recognition Day occurs on July 15, when all 
the regular exercises will be carried out. Dur- 
ing the session daily Round Tables will meet, 
and efforts will be made to quicken the interest 
in the C. L. S. C., which is reported as already 
deepening. 

WINFIELD, June 21-29 are the dates mark- 

KANSAS. ing the opening and closing of 
the seventh yearly session of the Winfield 
Chautauqua Assembly. President J. C. Fuller 
and Superintendent John C. Miller are the lead- 
ing officers of the association. 

The usual services will be held on Recognition 
Day, June 27. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut will deliver 
the address. Round Tables will be held daily, 
and at the C. L. S. C. office there will be kept a 
register of names. 

The Sunday school normal will be led by W. 
F. Crafts, the primary teachers’ class by Mrs. W. 
F. Crafts, W. C. T. U. school of methods by Mrs. 
F. S. Grubb, musical department by Prof. C. E. 
Bennett, art by Miss Webster. 

The speakers engaged as yet are Henry 
George, F. M. Bristol, T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Z. Z. Sweeney. 





At the following Assemblies the dates for the 
summer session and for Recognition Day are as 
follows: Bluff Park, Iowa, July 1o-August I5 ; 
Recognition Day, July 18. Central New York, 
Tully, August 12-24; Recognition Day, August 
17. Gearhart Park, Oregon, July 9-19; Recog 
nition Day, July 13. Puget Sound, Washington, 
July 1-25; Recognition Day, July 20. Ridge- 
view, Pennsylvania, July 27-August 7; Recog- 
nition Day, August 7. San Marcos, Texas, July 
4-23. Seaside, New Jersey, June 1-August 24; 
Recognition Day, August 17. 
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SOME SANITARY ASPECTS OF BREAD MAKING.* 





BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D. 


Commissioner of Health, New York City. 


=. T is necessary, if one would un- 
derstand thesanitary aspects of 
bread. making, to fully compre- 
hend the present theory held by 

scientists of germs and the part 
ghapell by them in disease. Iam able to put this 
somewhat morestrongly. The theory of dis- 
ease germs is merely the name given to the 
knowledge had of those germs by medical 
men—a knowledge which is the result of in- 
numerable experiments. Being this, the old 
term of a ‘‘theory’’ has become a misnomer. 
A germ of a disease is a plant so small that I 
do not know how to express intelligibly to 
the general reader its lack of size. When 
this germ is introduced into the blood or tis- 





sues of the body, its action AP- perp 


pears to be analogous to that 
which takes place when yeast 
is added to dough. It attacks 
certain elements of the blood 
or tissues and destroys them, 
atthesametime producing new 
substances. After yeast has fer- 
mented a.‘‘batch”’ of dough, it 
can neveragain effect fermenta- | 
tioninthatsame batch, because | 
it has exhausted or destroyed | 
the material necessary to its ac- 
tion. So it is also with certain 
germs, as those of smallpox, 
for example; after they have 
once worked ina human body, 
they can never again affect the 
same body. This rule has very few exceptions. 

But the germs of the greater part of the 
germ diseases—that is, of the infectious and 
contagious diseases —will develop or increase 
in number without being in the body of a 
human being, provided always you give 
them the proper conditions. These condi- 
tions are to be found in dough which is being 
raised with yeast. They are warmth, mois- 
ture, and the organic matter of the flour on 
which the germs, after certain changes, feed. 

It is necessary to remember at this point 
that yeast is germ growth, and when intro- 
duced into a mixture of glucose or starch in 
the presence of warmth and moisture sets up 
a fermentation. If the mixture be a starchy 
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dough, the yeast first changes a portion of 
the starch into glucose, and then decomposes 
the glucose by changing it into two new sub- 
stances, viz.: carbonic-acid gas and alcohol. 

Now the gluten, which is also a constitu- 
ent of dough and moist starch, affords, with 
the latter, an excellent nidus for the develop- 
ment of germs of disease as well as for the 
yeast germs. The germs of cholera, as of 
typhoid fever, would, zf introduced into 
dough, find very favorable conditions for 
their growth. 

Ido not wish to ‘‘pose’”’ as an alarmist, 
nor am I willing to say there is very much 
chance of the germs of typhus and of cholera 
— the stomachs of the people who eat 

sate bread which has been raised 
with yeast. Their safety is 
due to two facts: first, that the 
germs would be killed were the 
bread thoroughly cooked ; sec- 
ond, because the germs of these 
diseases are too carefully looked 
after to make it probable that 
they would find their way into 
thedough. But whileI am not 
afraid that cholera and typhus 
will be greatly spread by yeast- 
raised bread, I have not the 
slightest cause to doubt that oth- 
er diseases have been and will 
be carried about in the bread. 

I have met journeymen bak- 
ers, suffering from cutaneous 
diseases, working the dough in the bread- 
trough with naked handsand arms. I suppose 
I need scarcely say this was put a stop to in 
very short order. I have no reason to suppose 
bakers are less liable to cutaneous diseases 
than are other men, and I know, as every 
housewife knows, yeast-raised bread must be 





‘worked a long time. This is an exceedingly 


objectionable thing from the standpoint of a 
physician, for the reason that the germs of 
disease which are in the air and dust, and on 
stairways and straps in street-cars, are most 
often collected on the hands. So weil do 
physicians know this that there is no ablu- 
tion practical equal to that which they un- 
dergo before they perform any kind of sur- 


* Reprinted from ‘‘ The Doctor of Hygiene,” April, 1893. 
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gical operation. Any person who has ever 
kneaded dough understands the wayin which 
the dough cleans the hands. In other words, 
this means that any germs which may have 
found a lodging place on the hands of the 
baker before he makes up his batch of bread 
are sure to find their way into the dough, 
and once there, to find all the conditions 
necessary for subdivision and growth. This 
is equivalent to saying that we must rely on 
heat to kill these germs, because it is almost 
certain that they will be there. Now, under- 
done or doughy bread is a form which every 
man and woman has seen. 


——~ 
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'* Disease Germs Found Their 


It is a belief as old as the hills—at least, as 
old as some of the more recent mountain 
chains—that underdone bread is unhealthful. 
This reputation has been earned for it by the 
experience of countless generations, and no 
careful mother will wish her children to eat 
bread that has not been thoroughly cooked. 
The reason given for this recognized unhealth- 
fulness has been that the uncooked yeasf 
dough is very difficult to digest, and this 
reason has value. Noone but a physician 
would be apt to think of disease germs which 
have not been killed during the process of 
baking as acause of the sickness following the 
use of uncooked yeast bread. Yet this result 
from this cause is more than probable. I 
have not the slightest doubt that, could we 


trace back some of the cases of illness which 
we meet in our practice, we would find that 
germs collected by the baker have found their 
way into the yeast bread, that the heat has 
not been sufficient to destroy them, that the 
uncooked yeast bread has been eaten and with 
it the colonies of germs, that they have 
found their way into the blood, and that the 
call for our services which followed has 
rounded off this sequence of events. 

There is a most strange belief among many 
people to the effect that physicians, were they 
able, would increase the sum total of disease 
in the community in order that their services 


Way into the Yeast Bread.” 


might be more often called for. No greater 
lie was ever told. It is true that the greater 
a physician’s practice the larger his income, 
but if I know anything of the most noble 
profession which honors those who belong to 
it, it is that were its members able they would 
sweep disease from theearth. This they will 
never be able to do ; but their whole time and 
attention are given to lessening the cause of 
disease, and in nothing have they done as 
much as in the investigation into the germs 
and their work. ‘The relation existing be- 
tween yeast-made bread and disease is but 
one more step along this line of investigation. 

I have already pointed out that the germs 
of disease are to be found in the air and dust. 
The longer any substance to be eaten is ex- 
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posed to the air, the greater the chance that 
germs will be deposited on it. Bread raised 
with yeast is worked down or kneaded twice 
before being baked, and this process may take 
anywhere from four hours to ten. It has, 
then, the chance of collecting disease germs 
during this process of raising, and it has two 
periods of working down or kneading during 
each of which it may gather the dirt contain- 
ing the germs from the baker’s hands or feet. 
As no bread save that raised with yeast goes 
through this long process of raising and 
kneading, so no bread save that raised with 
yeast has so good a chance of gathering 
germs. And in this connection the value of 


toasting the bread must be pointed out. In 


thin slices the heat is more apt 
to penetrate it and to kill what 
germs it may have living in it. 
We are very apt to laugh at our 
English cousins for many cf 
their ideas, but their fondness 
for toast and almost universal 
use of it have been unquestion- 
ably the results of their experi- 
ence of its healthfulness. They 
knew nothing of the germs, but 
they found their yeast-raised 
bread to be more wholesome 
when toasted. 

What is meant by ‘“‘raising”’ 
breadis worthafew words. The 
introduction of the yeast into 
the moist dough, and the addi- 
tion of heat when the pan is 
placed near the fire, produce an 
enormous growth of the yeast 
fungi—the yeast ‘‘germ,’”’ in 
other words. These fungi effect 
a destructive fermentation of a portion of the 
starchy matter of the flour—one of the most 
valuable nutrient elements in the flour. The 
fermentation produces carbonic-acid gas, and 
this, having its origin in every little particle 
of the starch which is itself everywhere in the 
flour, pushes aside the particles of the dough 
to give itself room. This is what is called 
raising the bread. 

It needs but a glance to see that it is, in its 
effects on the dough, purely mechanical. The 
dough, which was before a close-grained 
mass, is now full of little holes, and when 
cooked in this condition is what we ordina- 
rily call light. This porous quality of bread 
enables the stomach to rapidly and easily di- 
gest it, for the gastric juices quickly soak 
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into and attack it from all sides. The fer- 
mentation of the dough, however, uses up a 
portion of the nutrient elements of the loaf. 
If it be possible, therefore, to produce a light, 
porous loaf without this destruction and with- 
out the kneading ‘“‘ process,’’ which fills the 
dough with germs and filth, and without the 
long period during which the raising process 
goes on, the gain in food and the gain in the 
avoidance of the germs is exceedingly plain. 
It is so plain that many methods of making 
bread have been tried. >. -##~»~ 

One of these, which has proved far less suc- 
cessful than at first sight it promised to be, 
was aérating the dough. This consisted in 
forcing air into it mechanically, and toa cer- 





Bread Without Yeast—'' The Most Perfect of all Conceivable Ways of 
Raising It."’ 


tain extent ithas worked well. But while we 
can easily see the dangers which attend the 
use of yeast, it is certain that the vesiculating 
effect produced by it on the dough is to the 
last degree perfect. By this I mean that every 
particle of gluten produces its little bubble of 
gas, and that, therefore, the bread is properly 
raised—that is, it is raised everywhere. Itis 
apparent that if we are to substitute any other 
system of bread-making we must have one 
which will give us, first, mechanical results 
equally as good—that is, which will produce 
minute bubbles of carbonic-acid gas through- 
out the mass of dough. Now, it is in no 
way difficult to produce carbonic-acid gas 
chemically, but when we are working at 
bread we must use such chemicals as are per- 
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fectly healthful. Fortunately these are not 
hard to find. 

Theevils which attend the yeast-made bread 
are obviated by the use of a properly made, 
pure, and wholesome baking powder in lieu 
of yeast. Baking powders are composed of an 
acid and an alkali, whichif properly combined 
should when they unite at once destroy them- 
selves and produce carbonic-acid gas. More 
than that, they should be made in such fash- 
ion as to be very fine powders, so that when 
thoroughly mixed with the flour there will be 
only a very small bubble of gas created in any 
one place. A good baking powder does its 
work while the loafis in the oven, and having 
done it disappears. 

But care is imperative, in selecting the 
brand of baking powder, to be certain that it 
is composed of non-injurious chemicals. 
Powders containing alum, or those which are 
compounded from impure ingredients, or 
those which are not combined in proper pro- 
portion or carefully mixed, and which will 
leave either an acid or an alkali in the bread, 
must not be used. 

It is well to sound a note of warning in 
this direction, or the change from the objec- 
tionable yeast to an impure baking powder 
will be a case of jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire. 

The best baking powder made is, asshown 
by analysis, the ‘‘ Royal.’’ It contains abso- 
lutely nothing but cream of tartar and soda, 
refined to a chemical purity, which when 
combined under the influence of heat and 
moisture produce carbonic-acid gas, and hav- 
ing done this disappear. Its leavening 
strength has been found superior to other 
baking powders, and as far as I knowit isthe 
only powder which will raise large bread per- 
fectly. Its use avoids the long period during 
which the yeast-made dough must stand in 
order that the starch may ferment, and there 
is also no kneading necessary. ‘‘In fact,’ 
said a most notable housekeeper to whom I 
spoke on the matter, ‘‘the less you work 
your bread when made with ‘ Royal Baking 
Powder,’ the better bread you will have.” 

The two materials used in the Royal— 
cream of tartar and soda—are perfectly harm- 
less even when eaten. But they are com- 
bined in exact compensating weights, sothat 
when chemical action begins between them 
they practically disappear, the substance of 
both having been taken up to form the 
carbonic-acid gas. Morethan this, the proper 


method of using the powder insures the most 
thorough mixing with the flour. The proper 
quantity being taken, it is mixed with the 
flour and stirred round in it. The mixtureis 
then sifted several times, and this insures 
that in every part of the flour there shall be 
a few particles of the powder. The salt and 
milk or water being added, the dough is made 
up as quickly as possible and molded into the 
loaves. . 

These are placed in the oven and baked. 
But the very moment the warmth and mois- 
ture attack the mixture of cream of tartar and 
soda these two ingredients chemically com- 
bine and carbonic-acid or leavening gas is 
evolved. The consequence may be seen ata 
glance ; the bread is raised during the timeit 
is baking in the oven, and this is the most 
perfect of all conceivable methods of raising it. 

Here, then, there is no chance for germs of 
disease to get into the dough and thence into 
the stomach; more than that, the bread is 
necessarily as sweet as possible, there having 
been no time during which it could sour. 
This involves the fact that the bread so made 
will keep longer, as it is less likely to becon- 
taminated by the germs that affect the sour- 
ing process. 

During the coming summer we shall have 
cholera knocking at our gates, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it will getin. It 
will be strange if the crowds of visitors to 
the World’s Fair do not greatly increase the 
number of cases of contagious disease which 
we will have to treat. Under these circum- 
stances is it not folly of follies to open a sin- 
gle channel through which these germs may 
reach us? Isit not the part of wisdom to 
watch with the greatest care all that we eat 
and drink, and tosee that none but thesafest 
and best methods are employed in the prepa- 
ration of our food? To me it seems as 
though there could be but one answer to 
questions like these. 

I have shown the danger of using the yeast- 
raised bread, and with this I haveshown how 
that danger may be avoided. The ounce of 
prevention, which in this case is neither 
difficult nor expensive, is certainly worth 
many pounds of cure, and the best thing 
about it is that it may be relied on almost 
absolutely. Those who during the coming 
summer eat bread or biscuits or rolls made at 
homewith Royal Baking Powder may be sure 
they have absolutely stopped one channel 
through which disease may reach them. 
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